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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE STRANGE COURSES OF LOVE. 


PERHAPS one of the most absurd 
questions that could be put to a 
person would be to ask him how 
old he was when he was born. 
Yet the little old-men’s faces pos- 
sessed by some babies might fur- 
nish an excuse for such a question. 
The shrewd look, the cunning twin- 
kle, the pinched nose, the peaked 
chin, the very wrinkles—you see 
them all, though the child be but 
a few weeks old. All the signs of 
worldly cunning and worldly wis- 
dom are there, ready made, un- 
bought by worldly experience ; 
and as you look at them and 
wonder how old the little child- 
man really is, the object of your 
curiosity returns your look with 
scarcely less speculation in his eye 
than you have in yours. You are 
conscious that you are no match, 
except in physical strength, for the 
little fellow lying in his mother’s 
lap or sprawling in his cradle ; 
and a curious compound of pity 
and humiliation afflicts you in con- 
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sequence. Some such a child as 
this was Solomon Fewster before he 
attained to the dignity of boyhood ; 
his parents and their friends agreed 
in declaring that he was a cunning 
little fellow, a knowing little fel- 
low ; they would poke their fingers 
in the fat creases of his neck, and 
would sportively say, ‘O, you cun- 
ning little rogue !’ ‘ You knowing 
little rogue! and he would, crow 
and laugh, and endeavour to utter 
the words after them. He was so 
accustomed to the phrase, and grew 
to be so fond of it, that when he 
was old enough to understand its 
meaning, his chief desire seemed 
to be to prove himself worthy of it. 
It falls to the lot of but very few 
of us to compass our desires. So- 
lomon Fewster was one of the for- 
tunate exceptions. He was dubbed 
a cunning little rogue before he 
knew what such praise meant ; and 
(could it be that he was unwilling 
to trade under false pretences ?) 
when he did know, he educated 
himself to deserve it, and succeed- 
ed. Asmall percentage of the old- 
men babies retain their old-men’s 
cc 
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looks as they grow ito boyhood ; 
specimens of these can be seen any 
day in our courts and alleys. This 
was not the case with Solomon 
Fewster ; as he grew, the old-man’s 
look faded from his face, and the 
spirit of the cunning little rogue 
took root in his heart, and flour- 
ished there. His parents dying 
when he was a child, he was left 
to the charge of a bachelor uncle, 
an undertaker by trade, who adopt- 
ed and educated him. When he 
was taken from school—where he 
was the cunningest boy of them all 
—he was initiated into the myste- 
ries of the undertakering business ; 
and when he was of age he was in- 
trusted with a responsible position, 
and his uncle made a will, leaving 
everything tohim. He proved him- 
self an invaluable ally; was grieved 
to the heart at the losses sustained 
by his uncle’s customers; wept 
when he assisted at measurements ; 
was broken-hearted when the clay 
was taken from the house; and 
sobbed with an almost utter pro- 
stration of spirit when he receipted 
the account, and signed Payment 
in Full. He entered heart and soul 
into the business, and thoroughly 
enjoyed it. Whether it was be- 
cause he looked upon himself as 
the future master of the establish- 
ment, or because it was congenial 
to his nature, he strove by every 
means in his power to extend the 
connection; and being as acute 
and sensible as a man of double 
his age, his efforts were successful 
and the business flourished. Death 
was most obliging to him, and 
waited and fawned upon him at 
every step he took. If his spirits 
became depressed becaise trade 
was slack, a fortunate epidemic 
restored him to his usual cheer- 
fulness, and orders poured in; and 
it is no disparagement of him, 
as an undertaker, to state that he 
buried his friends and acquaint- 
ances with melancholy satisfac- 
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tion. When he was twenty-three 
years of age his uncle died. He 
paid the old gentleman every pos- 
sible mark of respect: had the 
coffin lined with white satin ; wept 
till his face was puffed ; entered the 
expense of the funeral in the ledger 
to the debit of the deceased, and 
wiped offthe amountat once as a bad 
debt. Then he set to work vigor- 
ously upon his own account. He 
had his own name painted over the 
door, and issued circulars to every 
house for miles round. In those 
circulars he announced that he 
undertook and conducted funerals 
cheaper than any other undertaker 
in London; said that one trial 
would prove the fact; and respect- 
fully solicited the patronage of his 
friends and the public. His appeal 
was successful ; his trade increased ; 
and Solomon Fewster was gene- 
rally spoken of as a man on the 
high-road to prosperity. 

What induced such a man as he 
to become Dan’s best customer ? 
The fact of it was, Solomon Few- 
ster was by nature a man who 
loved to turn an honest penny, 
whether it was by taking orders for 
coffins or by any other means; and 
before he bought the first couple 
of birds from Dan, he had found a 
customer for them at a profit. Dan 
lived in the east. Solomon Few- 
ster’s patron, who was a fashion- 
able bird-fancier with a connection 
among fine ladies, lived in the west. 
Solomon Fewster made a profit of 
at least a hundred per cent upon 
every bird he bought; and yet it 
was not solely from a motive of 
profit that he became Dan’s chief 
patron. It was admiration for Ellen 
that first led him to Dan’s window. 
Ellen was seventeen years of age 
at that time, and was budding into 
womanhood. She was a pleasant 
picture to look at ; her face was so 
pretty, and everything about her 
was so neat and tidy. When Solo- 
mon Fewster first saw her, he was 
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seized with a sudden admiration for 
her pretty face and graceful figure. 
He led a lonely life, and had no 
companions ; the chance acquaint- 
ances he made were neither com- 
panions nor friends, and cared as 
little for him as he for them; and 
as he was too cunning to be a 
spendthrift, he found, when not em- 
ployed in business, that his time 
hung heavily upon his hands. After 
his first chance meeting with Ellen, 
he thought a great deal of her; he 
had never seen a girl so winsome, 
and he quite longed to see her 
again. His wish was gratified. He 
saw her for the second time, and 
he followed her admiringly at a dis- 
tance, wishing that he could invent 
an excuse for addressing her. But 
he could think of none ; and there 
was something in Ellen’s manner 
that repelled impertinence. There 
was sO sweet a modesty in her 
face that he had not the boldness 
to be rude. However, he followed 
her to her home, and there he saw 
the exhibition of the bullfinches in 
Dan’s window. Here was an op- 
portunity to stare at her; and he 
enjoyed the cheap pleasure again 
and again, until Dan noticed his 
face at the window. From inquiries 
Mr. Fewster made in the neigh- 
bourhood, he gathered sufficient in- 
formation concerning Dan and his 
sisters to know that the best and 
perhaps the only means of intro- 
ducing himself to Ellen would be 
through her brother. Then a happy 
thought entered his mind. The 
birds certainly were wonderfully 
intelligent, and their clever tricks 
would most likely render them easy 
of disposal. He entered into com- 
munication with a West-end fash- 
ionable bird-fancier—the farther 
away from Dan the better, he 
thought—and the bird-fancier in- 
formed him that if the birds could 
really do all that he stated, a pro- 
fitable trade might be established 
between them. ‘ What a fine oppor- 


tunity,’ thought Solomon Fewster, 
‘of introducing myself to the pretty 
girl in the light of a benefactor ” 
Then came the first interview and 
the first purchase. The pair of bull- 
finches he bought for fifteen shil- 
lings he sold for thirty; and the 
following week the fashionable bird- 
fancier asked for more. Solomon 
Fewster kept his secret, and im- 
pressed upon Dan that he bought 
the birds purely from the interest 
he took in the family. Dan, shrewd 
enough in his way, did not en- 
tirely believe the statement; but 
he was grateful for the custom, and 
troubled himself but little in any- 
thing else concerning his patron or 
his patron’s intentions. ‘Thus it 
was that Solomon Fewster made 
his growing passion for Ellen a 
means of putting money in his 
purse ; and thus it was that he 
came to be looked upon as a pri- 
vileged visitor to the house. 

At first he was not a favourite of 
Ellen’s, a circumstance of which he 
soon became aware. He was too 
open in his admiration of her, and 
was altogether too obtrusive. She 
showed her consciousness of this in 
many little ways, which no one no- 
ticed but he. He met her in the 
streets, lying in wait for her indeed 
on many occasions ; and if she had 
a bundle, he would insist upon 
carrying it, at which she was both 
distressed and abashed. After a 
time, finding that he was making 
no progress, he adopted another 
line of conduct. He became less 
obtrusive in his attentions, and 
was rewarded by perceiving that 
she was more easy in his society. 
Scarcely a week passed but he 
spent two or three evenings at 
the house ; and custom made his 
presence less and less distasteful 
to Ellen, until at length she nearly 
conquered the repugnance with 
which she used to regard him. 

The Old Sailor also found his 
way to the house, He was not as 
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frequent a visitor as Solomon Few- 
ster, but he was a more welcome 
one. ll of them, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Fewster, were such sim- 
ple people, that he seemed to be 
out of their sphere. His ways were 
not their ways. Now the Old Sai- 
lor might have been a child, his 
heart was so green; and he had 
such a fund of stories to tell, and 
he told them with such simplicity 
and enthusiasm, believing in them 
thoroughly, however wild they were, 
that his hearers would hang upon 
his words, and laugh with him and 
sorrow with him, according to the 
nature of his narrative. He, too, 
was in love with Ellen, and he 
watched her growing beauty with 
fatherly admiration. How Solomon 
Fewster envied the kiss that Ellen 
invariably gave the Old Sailor 
when she bade him good-night! A 
great friendship sprang up between 
Basil Kindred and Minnie on one 
side, and the Old Sailor on the 
other. Nothing pleased Minnie 
more than to hear Praiseworthy 
Meddler tell his sea-stories; she 
would sit very quiet on the floor— 
a favourite fashion of hers—listen- 
ing eagerly to every word that 
dropped from his lips. Then Basil 
Kindred would read Shakespeare 
when he could be coaxed into the 
humour, and would keep them 
spell-bound by his eloquence. He 
had ceased wandering in the streets 
and begging for his living. Neces- 
sity was his master there. He was 
stricken down with rheumatic fe- 
ver, which so prostrated him that 
he was unable to pursue his va- 
grant career. They had a very 
hard task in inducing him to re- 
main with them. 

‘Live upon you, my dear lad!’ 
he exclaimed loftily. ‘No; I will 
perish first !’ 

‘There is enough for all, sir,’ 
replied Dan. ‘Do not go. I 
would take from you — indeed, 
indeed I would !—could we change 
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places. And there is Minnie, 
sir, — with such a wistful tender 
glance towards Minnie, who was 
growing very beautiful, — ‘ what 
would she do? But not for her 
nor for you do I ask this, sir. It 
is for me ; for Ellen and Susan and 
Joshua. How happy he will be to 
find you here when he returns! 
You and Minnie, that he talked 
of so often, and with such affec- 
tion! Then think, sir. You would 
not like to be the means of break- 
ing up our little happy circle ; and 
it zs happy, isn’t it, Minnie ? 

‘Ah, yes, Dan! replied Minnie, 
with an anxious look at her father. 
‘Only one is wanting to make it 
perfect.’ 

‘And that one is Joshua,’ said 
Dan, divining whom she meant, 
and grateful to her for the thought. 

‘And that one is Joshua,’ she 
repeated softly, placing her shell to 
his ear. ‘Do you hear it? Is it 
not sweet, the singing of the sea?’ 

But all argument and entreaty 
would have been thrown away upon 
Basil if it had not been for Minnie. 
It was she who, when they were 
alone, prevailed upon him to stay. 

‘Your mother suffered for me and 
died for me,’ he said to her, as he 
lay upon his bed of pain. ‘How 
like her you are growing, Minnie! 
Well, well, one is enough. I will 
stay, child, for your sake.’ 

And she kissed him and thanked 
him, and whispered that he had 
made her happy. 

The next day she, sitting next to 
Dan, told him in a whisper that fa- 
ther was not going away ; and Dan 
clapped his hands, and quietly said, 
‘ Bravo 

‘ And Joshua used to speak about 
us?’ she remarked, with assumed 
carelessness. 

‘Often and often, Minnie,’ ans- 
wered Dan. 

‘ And really speak of us affection- 
ately ?’ 

‘Ah! ifyou had only heard him! 
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And you know what a voice he 
has—like music.’ 

A sudden flush in her face, a 
rapid beating at her heart, and a 
rush of tears to her eyes. None of 
which did Dan notice, for her eyes 
were towards the ground. A little 
while afterwards she was singing a- 
bout the house, as blithe as a bird. 
Dan, stopping in the midst of his 
work, listened to the soft rustle of 
her dress in the passage, and to her 
soft singing as she went up the 
stairs; and a grateful look stole 
into his eyes. 

‘Not to hear that !’ he said. ‘Ah, 
it would be worse than death! But 
she is going to stay, birdie,’ nodding 
gaily to one of his pets; ‘she is 
going to stay !’ 

It is not hard to imagine that, 
although he was not there, Joshua 
was the hero in that house. Not 
a day passed but they spoke of 
him, and spoke of him with pride 
and affection. He was tenderly 
loved by all. As for Dan, his love 
was a part of his very nature—there 
was something sacred in it. He told 
Minnie of the pretty fancies he had 
in connection with his friend; of 
the manner in which his love had 
grown, until it was welded in his 
heart for ever and ever ; of Joshua’s 
care and self-devotion towards him, 
the poor useless cripple. (‘Notnow,’ 
Minnie would say; ‘not helpless 
now.’ ‘No,’ Dan would answer, 
‘not now; but then. Think of me 
as I was then, Minnie, and you will 
know what Joshua is.’) He told 
her of his fancy about the dream 
theory, and how he had believed 
in it, and of the experiments he had 
made. And Minnie listened with 
delight, and sympathised with Dan 
—ay, and shed tears with him—and 
showed in every word she uttered 
how thoroughly she understood his 
feelings. 

‘I have dreamt of him over and 
Over again,’ said Dan; ‘but of 
course I don’t know, and indeed I 
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him as he is.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Min- 
nie. ‘Is he altered ?’ 

‘Outwardly, yes,’ said Dan. ‘Now 
I am awake I can see him. He is 
a man by this time, Minnie; and— 
let me see !—he is standing on his 


ship, with his bright eyes and 
handsome face—’ 
‘ Yes ! interrupted Minnie eager- 


ly. 

‘Made brighter and handsomer 
by living on the open sea and away 
from narrow streets. I can see the 
spray dashing up into his eyes, and 
he shaking it off, laughing the while.’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ said Minnie enthusi- 
astically. 

‘You can see him too, Minnie. 
I feel that you can. Is he not 
handsome and brave? I can hear 
him say, as he looks round upon 
the grand sea and up at the beau- 
tiful clouds,—I can hear him say, 
“Dan is here with me, although 
I cannot see him.” He has me in 
his heart, as I have him. It was a 
compact. We were to be always 
together, and we are. Dear Jo? 
He paused awhile, and Minnie, her 
hands clasped in her lap, gazed 
before her, and saw the picture 
painted by Dan’s words. ‘ Fancy, 
and yet not fancy,’ he continued al- 
most solemnly; ‘he is happy, and 
he is doing his duty—of that I am 
satisfied. And one thing I know 
that is not fancy. Ifanything should 
happen to him; ifhe were to be ship- 
wrecked’ — Minnie shivered and 
turned pale—‘if any misfortune 
were to overtake him, I should see 
it and know of it, though thousands 
of miles divided us, as they divide 
us now.’ 

Such conversations were by no 
means uncommon; but generally 
when they were as earnest as this, 
only Minnie and Dan, and Ellen at 
rarer intervals, took part in them. 

Praiseworthy Meddler’s first visit 
to Dan was a sad and unexpected 
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one. Shortly after the death of Mr. 
Taylor the Old Sailor made his 
appearance in the parlour. He did 
not know of the loss the children 
had sustained ; and when he heard 
that both father and mother were 
dead, he was much grieved. The 
news so disconcerted him, that he 
rose to go three or four times, and 
each time sat down again, as if he 
had something on his mind he 
wished to get rid of first. Asa proof 
that he was mentally disturbed, he 
dabbed his face more frequently 
than usual with his blue-cotton 
pocket-handkerchief, folding it up 
carefully before he put it in the 
breast of his shirt, as if he were 
folding up his secret in it; and 
afterwards taking it out and un- 
folding it, as if he had made up 
his mind at last to disclose what 
that secret was. When he found 
courage to speak, Dan learnt that 
the bullfinches which Joshua and 
he had presented to the Old Sailor 
were dead. 

‘Died yesterday morning, my 
lad,’ said the Old Sailor; ‘ died 
just as we were beginning to un- 
derstand each other. Sailor birds 
they were, and they could climb 
ropes as well as any bird in the 
service.’ 

‘JI am sorry they are dead, sir,’ 
said Dan; ‘but I can give you an- 
other pair.’ 

‘No, Dan, no,’ said the Old 
Sailor. ‘Tl not have any more; 
they wouldn’t be safe.’ 

* Not safe ? 

‘There was a mutineer in the 
crew, my lad,’ said the Old Sai- 
lor, dropping his voice. ‘It comes 
awkward for me to tell you; but 
you ought to know—and duty be- 
fore everything. The pretty birds 
were poisoned.’ 

‘Who could have been so cruel 
as to poison the innocent crea- 
tures ? asked Dan sorrowfully. . 

‘That damned copper-coloured 
son of a thief who cooked for me !’ 
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replied the Old Sailor excitedly. 
‘You saw him when you were on 
my ship. He had rings in his ears.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Dan; ‘he 
was a Lascar, you told us.’ 

‘The treacherous dog! ex- 
claimed the Old Sailor wrathfully, 
dabbing his face. ‘They are the 
meanest things that crawl, those 
Lascars. They disgrace an honest 
ship.’ 

‘Why are they employed, then ? 
asked Dan. 

‘ Because they do the dirty work, 
my lad; and there’s plenty of that 
to do on board ship,’ said the Old 
Sailor. ‘Because they take kicks 
and blows quietly, and because they 
work for next to nothing.’ 

‘ He knew that Joshua gave you 
the birds, sir?” 

‘Ay, he knewit. To tell you 
the truth, my lad, I christened the 
birds Josh and Dan, and used to 
call them by their names.’ 

‘That is the reason, then, that 
the Lascar poisoned them,’ said 
Dan; and he told the Old Sailor 
of what had taken place between 
Joshua and the Lascar the day be- 
fore Joshua went away. ‘ The Las- 
car poisoned the poor birds out of 
revenge, depend upon it, sir,’ he 
said. 

‘Well, it was done, my lad,’ said 
the Old Sailor ; ‘and I don’t doubt 
that you're right.’ 

‘What did you do to him, sir? 
inquired Dan. 

‘I did my duty. I flogged him 
with a rope’s-end until he couldn’t 
stand ; and I told him that if he 
ever showed his rascal’s face on 
board my ship again, I would give 
him the cat. I sewed the birds in 
canvas, and weighted a bag with 
shot, and slipped it off a plank. I'll 
not have any more of them, Dan. 
That lubberly thief would crawl on 
board one night and murder them 
too. No, no, my lad; no more 


birds for me.’ 
‘Well, then, I'll tell you what 
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we'll do,’ said Dan. ‘I will give 
you another pair of birds, and I 
will keep them for you, and you 
will come here sometimes and see 
how they are getting along. That’s 
a good idea, isn’t it, sir? 

The Old Sailor admitted that it 
was, and thus it fell out that he be- 
came a visitor to the house. Dan 
bought a toy ship, with sails and 
masts and slender ropes all com- 
plete, and taught the birds to climb 
the ropes and masts, which they 
did deftly, although not in sailor 
fashion, hand-over-hand ; and his 
thoughtful conceit filled the Old 
Sailor with infinite delight. 

It was Susan’s good fortune not 
to meet the Lascar for many months 
after the eventful occurrence in 
which Joshua had played so pro- 
minent a part. She avoided the 
thoroughfares in which he used to 
waylay her, and she had almost 
forgotten him. But one evening, 
when she and Ellen were returning 
home, she met him face to face. 
Ellen’s thoughts were far away, 
when she was aroused by Susan 
clutching her arm tightly, and say- 
ing in a hurried frightened voice, 
“Come along, dear.’ 

‘Stop! cried the Lascar, no- 
ticing Susan’s agitation with secret 
pleasure. ‘You don’t forget me, 
do you ? 

Ellen, raising her eyes, saw and 
recognised the Lascar, and was re- 
cognised by him at the same mo- 
ment. 

‘Ah !’ he said, ‘ I remember you. 
You came one day with a lame boy 
and that young thief Joshua Mar- 
vel—curse him !—to see Mr. Med- 
dler’s boat. Has he come home 
yet? 

‘Who?’ asked Ellen, constrained 
to ask the question, although she 
was scarcely less alarmed than Su- 
san was. 

‘Joshua Marvel ? demanded the 
Lascar, with a baleful look. ‘ Has 
he come back yet ?” 
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‘No,’ replied Ellen ; and then 
turning to Susan, she asked, ‘ Su 
san, what does this man want? 
Let us go.’ 

‘Not yet, my beauty,’ said the 
Lascar, standing directly in their 
path. ‘You are about the pretti- 
est girl I’ve ever seen. What's 
your name ?” 

Ellen was not so overcome with 
fear as to entirely lose her self-pos- 
session. Had she been alone, she 
would have run away. But Susan 
was clinging to her, almost fainting 
with terror. On the opposite side 
of the road she saw a man walking 
towards them. 

‘ Help! she cried ; but she could 
have bitten her lips with vexation 
when she found that it was Solomon 
Fewster who responded to her ap- 
peal. However, there Solomon 
Fewster was, ready to grapple with 
the enemy and to die in Ellen’s de- 
fence. ‘The occasion for a display 
of heroism was so good that it must 
have been a disappointment to 
him when he discovered that the 
enemy had fled. Directly Ellen 
uttered her cry for help, the Lascar 
had taken to his heels. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Susan,’ 
said Ellen ; ‘ he is gone.’ 

‘Who was he?’ cried Solomon 
Fewster valiantly, preparing to tuck 
up his sleeves in case the enemy 
might return. ‘ What was he? Tell 
me all about it, and where the vil- 
lain lives who has dared to frighten 
my pretty Ellen.’ 

He said this with such a pre- 
sumptuous air of being her defen- 
der by natural right, that Ellen was 
annoyed and displeased. What 
business had he to call her his 
pretty Ellen? But she could not 
be uncivil to him. She thanked 
him for coming to their help, and 
told him that they had been 
foolishly frightened by a black- 
guard man, who had run away when 
she cried out. She did not know 
anything of the man, nor where he 
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lived, and Mr. Fewster would be 
good enough not to say anything 
about it. Mr. Fewster said he was 
her devoted, and would do any- 
thing she asked. She would allow 
him to see them home, of course ? 
No, she replied; they could see 
themselves home. They were quite 
safe now, and she would be very 
grateful to him if he would leave 
them. 

He pleaded hard that he might 
be allowed to walk with them, but 
Ellen was firm. She was especially 
angry because of his calling her his 
pretty Ellen; and although she 
would have been glad of a protec- 
tor, she rightly thought that it would 
be giving him encouragement if she 
allowed him to assume that office. 
So, with many distressingly tender 
protestations, Solomon Fewster 
took his departure, and congra- 
tulated himself upon the adven- 
ture. 

‘She grows prettier every day,’ 
he mused, as he watched her re- 
treating figure. ‘ Ev-e-ry day,’ he 
repeated, with a long dwelling up- 
on each syllable. ‘I might do 
worse—a great deal worse ; and so 
might she. Indeed, I don’t see 
how she could do better.’ 

Although he spoke in a calcu- 
lating tone, as if he were weighing 
their relative values, it must not be 
supposed that he thought of Ellen 
in a purely calculating light. Sor- 
did as he was, mean as he was, 
cunning as he was, he really loved 
her, and loved her sincerely. He 
had known her now for eighteen 
months, and his first admiration 
for her had grown into a passion 
as strong as it was in the nature of 
such a man to feel. 

Meantime Susan and Ellen walk- 
ed homewards. Ellen was very 
anxious to know all about the Las- 
car, and why Susan was frightened 
at him. Susan told her all, and 
Ellen’s face glowed with delight at 
Joshua’s courage. 
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‘Brave Joshua!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Isn’t he a hero, Susan ?” 

‘Yes,’ assented Susan, ‘he is a 
hero; and notwithstanding that 
she had not recovered from her 
fright at meeting the Lascar, she 
could not help smiling at Ellen’s 
enthusiasm. 

‘He was to be away a year,’ said 
Ellen, ‘and it is now two years and 
four months.’ 

‘And how many weeks, and how 
many days, and how many hours ?” 
interrupted Susan, half gaily. ‘ You 
could tell, I daresay, Ellen, couldn’t 
you, if you were put to it? Ellen 
looked shyly at Susan, and Susan 
returned her look affectionately. 
‘ What a change he will find in you, 
my dear ! Susan continued tender- 
ly. ‘In the place of a plain little 
girl he will find a very pretty wo- 
man,’ 

*O Susey ! cried Ellen. 
ing me a woman 

‘Well, you are, dear, or you will 
be when he comes back. I won- 
dcer—’ But Susan did not say what 
it was she wondered at, but stopped, 
most unaccountably, in the middle 
of the street and kissed Ellen in a 
motherly kind of way. ‘The caress 
set Ellen a-blushing, and she fell 
into a state of happy musing. They 
were very near home when a voice 
at their side said, ‘You thought 
you had escaped me, eh?’ It was 
the voice of the Lascar, who had 
dogged them until he found an op- 
portunity of speaking to them with- 
out attracting attention. Their 
hearts beat fast, but they did not 
turn their heads ; and Ellen linked 
her arm in Susan’s and hurried her 
along. 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ he said, in his 
harsh grating voice ; ‘I’m not go- 
ing to stop you. I’m only going 
to walk along by your side, you 
beauty. I want to know where 
you live.’ 

‘Don’t say a word,’ whispered 
Ellen to Susan ; ‘don't speak, don’t 
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stop, don’t look! We shall be home 
directly.’ 

‘So Joshua Marvel hasn’t come 
back yet,’ he said with bitter 
emphasis. ‘He is a long time 
gone ; but wait till he comes. I 
go every day to see the cross I put 
against him, and it grows brighter 
and brighter. I curse him every 
night. Perhaps he thinks that I 
forget. He shall see if I do.’ He 
gasped this at intervals, for the girls 
were now almost running in their 
terror. ‘Tell him,’ hissed the Las- 
car, ‘when he comes home that I 
poisoned that old thief’s birds be- 
cause Joshua gave them to him, 
and because the old thief used to 
call one of them by his name ; and 
tell him that when the old thief 
struck me for it, I laid the blows 
at Joshua Marvel’s door, and they 
made the account between us hea- 
vier. Curse him! And you! he 
exclaimed savagely, touching Su- 
san’sarm. ‘See you—remember ! 
My shadow follows you from this 
day, you damned witch ! for it was 
because of you that he came across 
me. QO, you live there, do you? 
Dream of my shadow, you cat, to- 
night. It shall stand at your bed- 
side. Blot it out if you can.’ 

He had worked himself into a 
horrible rage ; his passion made a 
madman of him ; yet he did not at- 
tempt to stop them as they darted 
in at the door, but stood aside and 
looked at the house, and marked it 
and lingered about it for half an 
hour afterwards. In the mean time 
Ellen and Susan had run into their 
bedroom and locked the door. It 
was a long time before they re- 
covered from their agitation. Su- 
san was in an agony of terror ; all 
her old fears came with stronger 
force upon her. She pressed her 
fingers upon her eyes and threw 
herself upon the ground, shudder- 
ing and moaning. 

‘Hush! my dear Susan,’ said 
Ellen, kneeling on the ground and 
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sprinkling Susan’s face with cold 
water. ‘Be calm, dear, for my 
sake, for Dan’s! Do not let him 
hear you. He must not be told of 
this.’ 

*O, what an unhappy woman I 
am! moaned Susan, writhing in 
Ellen’s arms. ‘ It would be better if 
I were dead. Do you see his sha- 
dow, Ellen? Do you see it?’ 

‘There is nothing in the room 
but you and me, dear Susey,’ said 
Ellen, smoothing Susan’s hair, and 
striving by every means to soothe 
her. ‘ Why, I am braver than you, 
and I am ever so much younger. 
What have we to be afraid of? A 
drunken man! You stupid Susey ! 
And as for shadows, who believes 
in them?” 

‘I do. I have seen them and 
felt them. I have heard them 
creeping after me in the dark, and 
I have been frightened to turn. 
I have felt their breath upon my 
face—and it is like death—like 
death? Ellen remained silent, 
filled with compassion for Susan’s 
sufferings. After a pause, Susan 
sobbed, ‘And I have been so happy. 
And now—and now—’ 

‘ And now, and now,’ said Ellen, 
striving to speak cheerfully, ‘you 
will continue to be happy ; and so 
shall we all, please God, if you will 
only be a little bit more courage- 
ous.’ 

But her affectionate strivings to 
comfort Susan were of no avail. 
The utmost she could accomplish 
was to induce Susan to bear her 
pain quietly, for Dan’s sake. 

‘If he knows what has occurred,’ 
she said, ‘it will distress him, and 
he cannot help us. It is better he 
should not know it.’ 

So Susan lay and suffered in si- 
lence, and allowed Ellen to undress 
her and put her to bed. She fell 
into a restless sleep; but she awoke 
a dozen times during the night, 
and her fevered imagination con- 
jured up the shadow of the Lascar 
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standing at her bedside, pointing 
to a cross of blood which shone 
with cruel distinctness in the midst 
of the darkness. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SOLOMON FEWSTER GIVES THE 
LASCAR A FLOWER. 


Arter that night Dan noticed 
with concern that the old fears by 
which Susan used to be tormented 
were again distressing her. The 
dreadful thought that she was haunt- 
ed by phantoms showed itself in 
the pained expression that now 
always dwelt in her face, and in 
the startled looks she threw around 
her, as if indeed she felt the breath 
of an invisible shape approaching 
her. But she never spoke of the 
meeting between her and the Las- 
car, and Dan was kept in ignorance 
of the occurrence. His mind was 
sufficiently engrossed as it was. All 
his thoughts were now centred in 
the expected return of Joshua’s 
ship. ‘Joshua will be here before 
the end of the year,’ he said. But 
the year drew its last breath, and 
Joshua was still thousands of miles 
away. Instead of Joshua, a packet 
of letters came from him early in 
the new year, sent through the Lon- 
don agent of the Merry Andrew. 
With what joy those letters were 
read! There was one each for Mr. 
and Mrs. Marvel and Dan; and 
Joshua had contrived to speak of 
different things in each of the let- 
ters. That to Dan was the most 
tender. It commenced with ‘ My 
dear brother Dan’ (when Dan saw 
those words, a rush of tears came 
into his eyes, and he could not con- 
tinue his reading until a few minutes 
had passed), and it recalled all the 
touching memories of their friend- 
ship. ‘I thought I should be home 
long, long before this,’ Joshua wrote ; 
‘I remember saying that I should 
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be home in twelve months; but that 
time has passed, and another twelve 
months, and nearly another, and 
still there is no talk of returning.’ 

They learnt from his letters that 
the captain of the Merry Andrew, 
being chief owner of the ship, had 
accepted charters for the New Zea- 
land coast, which were too profit- 
able not to be continued for as 
long as he could get them. 

* And of course here I am,’ wrote 
Joshua, ‘and I can’t come home 
until he brings me. IfI stay away 
much longer you won't know me 
when you see me. Upon my word, 
I think if I were to open the door 
now and walk in suddenly, you 
would be puzzled to know whether 
I was really Josh or somebody else.’ 

You can imagine that when they 
read this they all raised their heads 
and looked towards the door, wish- 
ing that Joshua would turn the han- 
dle and walk into the room. 

The evening of the day on which 
Joshua’s letters arrived was spent 
in grand state in Dan’s house. 
Every member of the Marvel fa- 
mily was there, and the Old Sailor, 
and Solomon Fewster as well; so 
that the little parlour was quite full, 
and all the chairs had to be brought 
from the bedroom and the kitchen 
to provide seats for the company. 
The letters were read aloud, and 
commented upon and rejoiced over. 

‘It isn’t as good as Joshua’s being 
here,’ said Dan, looking round with 
a happy face ; ‘ but it is next door 
to it. I tell you what pleases me 
almost as much as anything in the 
letters—it is that Jo’s a favourite 
with the men. Hear what he says: 
“T play to them on my accordion 
two or three times a week, and ac- 
cording to them I am a splendid 
musician—which I am not, you 
know, for I only play simple tunes. 
Last week the captain sent for me 
and told me that some passengers 
who were on board wanted to dance, 
and wished me to play for them. 
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Of course I fetched the accordion 
at once. You should have seen us! 
I played for them twice after that 
night; and yesterday when we arriv- 
ed at Sydney—O Dan! such a 
lovely place, with such a bay !— 
they gave me a sovereign, which I 
put into Ellen’s purse. Tell Ellen 
that !”’ 

A blush came into Ellen’s face, 
and her heart beat more quickly, 
when she heard that Joshua was so 
careful of the purse she had worked 
for him. 

Filled with such-like matter, the 
letters could not fail to be asource 
of delight, especially as they con- 
tained kind messages and loving re- 
membrances for all who were pre- 
sent that evening—all, of course, 
with the exception of Solomon Few- 
ster, whom Joshua did not know. 
Not one was forgotten. Dan was 
commissioned to give Joshua’s love 
to Ellen, and Ellen was asked to 
pay a visit to the Old Sailor, and to 
tell him that Joshua was doing his 
duty. Susan received messages for 
Basil and Minnie, and was to tell 
Minnie that Joshua would bring 
her some beautiful shells—‘ shells 
in which Minnie can hear the waves 
singing to each other in whispers,’ 
Joshua wrote, almost poetieally. 

‘How he would wonder if he 
could see us all together,’ said Dan; 
‘and how delighted he would be !’ 

Minnie, sitting in her corner, 
scarcely spoke a word; she was 
thinking of the sailor-lad who had 
been so kind to her, and she was 
looking with the eyes of her mind 
upon the picture which Dan had 
painted of Joshua, with his hand- 
some face and free waving hair, 
standing on the deck, and laugh- 
ingly shaking the spray from his 
eyes. Unreal and utterly fanciful 
most likely, but very, very fascinat- 
ing. 

The Old Sailor nodded approval 
as the letters were read, and then 
traced Joshua’s course on a map 
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which he had brought with him, 
stopping many times to tell the 
eageron-lookers ofthe wonders and 
the glories of the beautiful South 
Pacific. The mapwas spread on the 
table, and it was not an unattractive 
picture to see them all clustered 
round the Old Sailor, peeping over 
his shoulders and under his arms, 
as with his great forefinger he follow- 
ed the ship from port to port. Mrs. 
Marvel, who had taken to specta- 
cles, found them of but little use to 
her on this occasion, for the obsti- 
nate tears came into her eyes and 
dropped into the ocean which the 
Old Sailor’s forefinger was plough- 
ing. Minnie leant over Dan's 
shoulder, and the table was so 
small that she had to put her arm 
round Dan’s neck and to put her 
face close to his, so that she might 
see. A strange feeling of happi- 
ness came upon Dan as her cheek 
nestled close to his; a feeling of 
happiness so exquisite that all his 
senses were merged in it. The 
common parlour, the eager faces 
peering at the map, the pleasant 
voice of the Old Sailor explaining 
the route, all faded from before 
him, and he was conscious of no 
thing but Minnie’s presence. Hefelt 
the warm contact of a soft hand ; 
it was Minnie’s hand, which in her 
eager abstraction she had placed on 
his. He folded it in his, and she 
allowed it to rest there. It was 
likeadream. He feared to move, 
and held his breath lest he should 
awake. A sudden murmur of voices 
—voices that sounded for the mo- 
ment as if they came from afar 
ofi—aroused him ; he looked into 
Minnie’s face, and saw it lighted 
up with a happiness that seemed to 
be a reflex of his own; and as she 
turned her eyes to his, so luminous 
a beauty dwelt inthem that he could 
have fallen at her feet and wor- 
shipped her. But the dream was 
at an end—the blissful silence 
which had encompassed him was 
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invaded, and his friends were 
speaking together, and laughing, 
and appealing to him upon some 
point which he had not heard. 
Minnie was gone too; she was sit- 
ting again in her corner, looking 
into the fire, the flickering light 
from which imbued her with an 
ideal beauty. Dan still felt the 
warm pressure of her hand and 
the soft contact of her cheek; 
and unobserved he rested his lips 
upon the palm which had clasped 
hers, and kissed it softly and won- 
deringly. 

There was only one person in 
the party who did not feel happy. 
That one was Solomon Fewster. 
Directly he entered the room he 
had been greeted with the joyful 
tidings ; and understanding that he 
was expected toshare in the general 
excitement of pleasure, he professed 
a delight which he did not experi- 
ence. It is not to be wondered at 
that his expressions of delight were 
not genuine ; for putting aside the 
fact that his nature was too selfish 
to be sympathetic, he had never 
seen Joshua, and had decided long 
ago that the absent hero was a bore, 
and that it would be nothing to re- 
pine at ifhe never returned. That 
afternoon Mr. Fewster had gone to 
the expense of purchasing a rare 
flower, which it was his intention 
to present to Ellen. He had brood- 
ed over the idea for several days, 
and had decided that it would be a 
good thing to do. As he entered 
the room with the flower in the but- 
ton-hole of his coat, he was already 
primed with a few complimentary 
words which he had learnt by heart 
to say to Ellen when he presented 
his gift. Ellen had never before 
looked so pretty, he thought. Her 
eyes were brighter, and there was a 
more joyous animation than usual 
in her manner. She greeted him 
with a smile so much more gracious 
than he was accustomed to receive 
from her, that he congratulated 
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himself upon the purchase of the 
flower. She gave him her hand 
with more than her usual warmth, 
and when he ventured to gently 
press it, she did not resent the 
liberty. The fact was, she did not 
notice it. She was full of joy, and, 
as is the case with all amiable 
natures, she did not keep it to 
herself, but dispensed gleams of 
her happiness to all with whom 
she came in contact. Unless we 
are too much engrossed in our own 
special cares, we sometimes meet 
with such-like happy faces in the 
streets—faces which seem to say, 
‘We are happy; be happy with us’-— 
faces which, although quite strange 
to us, which we have never seen 
before and may never see again, 
will kindle with a smile of wel- 
come upon the smallest encourage- 
ment. 

When Solomon Fewster entered 
the room, he was surprised to find 
so large a company assembled. He 
could not present his flower before 
all these people ; he would wait until 
they were gone, or until a suitable 
opportunity offered itself of giving 
the flower to Ellen privately. But 
he was terribly discomfited when 
he learnt the reason of her cheer- 
fulness and animation ; it was be- 
cause letters had been received 
from Joshua. <A sense of displea- 
sure came upon him. Joshua— 
Joshua—always Joshua! He was 
sick of the very name, and became 
morose and peevish because of the 
iteration of praises that it galled 
him to hear: he decided that the 
presentation of his flower would 
not bring a suitable return in the 
shape of gratitude and admiration 
of his generosity. So he kept it 
in his button-hole, and looked at 
Ellen with a kind of spitefulness, 
as if he wished to impress upon 
her that she had lost something 
good ; and then looked at the flower 
discontentedly, as if blaming it for 
putting him to the expense of pur- 
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chasing it. For Solomon Fewster 
was not by any means a generous 
soul, and did not like to throw 
away his money. Nevertheless, he 
could have borne with the loss of 
the money, if it were not that it 
was associated with a deeper cause 
for irritation. A revelation seemed 
to come upon him. He read, or 
thought that he read, something in 
Ellen’s blushes that he had never 
read before ; something that galled 
and vexed him sorely. He could 
not help thinking that the fuss 
they were making about a com- 
mon sailor-boy, and the laughing 
and the crying they indulged in 
over Joshua’s stupid letters, were 
utterly ridiculous, and in a sort of 
way derogatory to himself, Dan’s 
best patron. As the night wore 
on, his anger and uneasiness in- 
creased ; and yet he lingered until 
the last moment, torturing himself 
with all kinds of speculations as to 
what was the nature of the feeling 
that Ellen entertained for Joshua. 
Every expression of gladness that 
fell from her lips concerning Jo- 
shua and Joshua’s career was pain- 
ful to him, and it was with a very 
bitter heart that he rose to leave, 
and wished Ellen and her friends 
good-night. He was hot and fe- 
verish as he closed the street-door 
behind him, and he was not sorry 
to find that a heavy rain was fall- 
ing. He took off his hat and 
bared his head to the rain. Within 
the house he had been compelled 
to repress expression of his feel- 
ings; it was a relief to him now 
to feel that no one was by, and 
that he could speak out at last. 
And the first words he uttered, as 
he smoothed his wet hair and put 
on his hat, were, ‘Damn Joshua 
Marvel! He felt relieved imme- 
diately, and he repeated with great- 
er vehemence and in a louder voice, 
‘Damn Joshua Marvel! I would 
give money to drown him!’ As he 
spoke the words, he was conscious 
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of a slouching figure at his side. 
Although it was raining the night 
was not quite dark; there was 
enough light for him to notice that 
the man who had approached him 
was in rags—most probably a beg- 
gar. Throwing a hurried glance 
upon the man, and muttering that 
he had nothing to give, Solomon 
Fewster walked on. But the man 
was not to be so easily shaken off, 
and Mr. Fewster being in an emi- 
nently quarrelsome mood turned 
upon him, and repeated in no 
civil tone that he had nothing to 
give. 

‘I have not asked you for any- 
thing,’ said the man surlily, ‘ though 
if I had, you might speak to me 
more civilly, Mr. Fewster.’ 

They were passing a lamp-post, 
and attracted by the utterance of 
his name, Mr. Fewster stopped and 
said, 

* How do you know my name? 

‘I know it; that is enough,’ was 
the answer. 

‘What do you want of me?’ de- 
manded Mr. Fewster. 

‘Very little,’ replied the Lascar, 
for it was he; ‘just a civil answer 
to a civil question.’ 

‘A nice night to ask questions 
and answer them !’ 

‘It isn’t a nice night for any- 
thing ; but for all that, you can’t 
be so much out of temper with it 
when you stand with your hat off 
and let the rain pour down on your 
head.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Fewster, regard- 
ing the Lascar with curiosity and 
recognising him, ‘I have seen you 
before, my man.’ 

‘ That is not saying much against 
me, master,’ said the Lascar rather 
sneeringly. ‘I have seen you be- 
fore ; so we're equal.’ 

‘ And whenever I have seen you, 
it has been in this street,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Fewster. 

‘And pretty well whenever I 
have seen yov, it has been in this 
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street,’ retorted the Lascar ; ‘ you 
seem to be as fond of it as I am.’ 

‘And generally of a night.’ 

‘The same to you, master; and 
what then ?” 

‘ What then ? exclaimed Mr. Few- 
ster, his anger rising at the Lascar’s 
insolent bearing. ‘What do you 
mean by lurking about that house?’ 
pointing to the house he had just 
left. ‘ You are up to no good. The 
next time I catch you at it I shall 
give you into custody.’ 

‘Softly, master. You are in a 
pet about something. Give me into 
custody! That’s a good one. The 
street is free to me as it is to you. 
Look you. I know more than you 
are aware of. If it comes to that, 
why do you go so often to that 
house ?” The sudden look of dis- 
composure that flashed into Mr. 
Fewster’s face was not lost upon 
the Lascar, who had seen him 
walking by Ellen’s side more than 
once, and who had stealthily fol- 
lowed them on every occasion. 
‘What one man does for love, an- 
other man does for hate. Speak 
me fairly, if you please, master ; it 
may be worth your while. I only 
want you to answer me a simple 
question.’ 

‘ Perhaps I will,’ said Mr. Few- 
ster, ‘when I know what it is; and 
perhaps I won't. Be speedy.’ 

*I have been outside the house 
the whole night. I watched you in, 
and I waited for you to come out.’ 

‘For what purpose? It must be 
a powerful one to cause you to 
wait in the rain for hours.’ 

‘Look you, master. It és a 
powerful one. What did I say just 
now? What one man does for love, 
another man does for hate.’ 

‘Hate of whom? What do you 
mean ?” 

‘ The people in that house have 
received letters from Joshua Mar- 
vel to-day.’ 

‘Well, what of that?’ 

‘What of that ? cried the Lascar, 
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in a voice of suppressed passion, 
and yet with a cunning watchful- 
ness of Mr. Fewster’s face, as if he 
were watching for a cue to speak 
more plainly. ‘What of that! 
Well, nothing much, master; ex- 
cept that I should like to know 
when the cub is coming home.’ 

Do what he would Mr. Fewster 
could not help an expression of 
satisfaction passing into his eyes as 
he heard Joshua spoken of as a 
cub, and the Lascar saw it and 
took his cue from it. 

‘What do you want to know for? 
What is Joshua Marvel to you?’ de- 
manded Mr. Fewster. 

‘He is this to me,’ cried the Las- 
car, the dark blood rushing into his 
face and making it darker ; ‘ that if 
I had him here, I would stamp up- 
on him with my feet and spoil his 
beauty for him! He is this to me, 
that if I could twist his heart-strings 
I would do it, and laugh in his face 
the while! See me now, master; 
look at me well. I did not ask 
you for money, for I know you, 
and I know you don’t give no- 
thing for nothing. But I might 
have asked you, and with reason, 
for I want it. Look at my feet’ 
(Mr. Fewster noticed, for the first 
time, that the Lascar’s feet were 
bare) ; ‘look at my clothes—rags. 
That old thief, Praiseworthy Med- 
dler, kicked me off his barge where 
I’ve lived and slept this many a 
year. And every blow he struck 
at me went down to Joshua Mar- 
vel’s account, and makes it heavier 
against him.’ 

‘What special account have you 
against Joshua Marvel?’ asked So- 
lomon Fewster slowly, becoming 
cooler as the Lascar grew hotter. 

‘ He crossed me and struck me. 
And it was because of him that 
Praiseworthy Meddler kicked me 
out of my home, like a dog. If 
you knew how I have lived since 
that time, you would understand 
what cause I have for hate. See 
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you, the Lascar dog never forgets. 
I have sworn an oath, and I will 
keep it. I have put a cross against 
him, and he shall see it when he is 
dying.’ 

Solomon Fewster looked at the 
wretch before him, quivering with 
passion and shivering with cold, 
and deliberately cracked his fingers 
one after another. When the ope- 
ration was concluded, he said light- 
ly, as taking no interest in what 
the Lascar had said, 

‘That is your business, my friend ; 
not mine. I will tell you as far as 
I know about this young gentleman 
who has served you so well. He 
is not coming home yet awhile, I 
believe—not before the end of the 
year, perhaps. I daresay you will 
manage to see him when he does 
come home.’ 

‘Yes, I will manage to see him 
then,’ said the Lascar, with a sud- 
den quietude of manner and with a 
furtive look at Mr. Fewster’s face 
—a look which said, ‘ You are try- 
ing to deceive me, master ; let us 
see who is the more cunning—you 
or I.’ Mr. Fewster met the look 
steadily, and chuckled to himself as 
the Lascar’s eyes drooped before 
his. ‘Thank you for answering 
my question,’ then said the Lascar. 
‘You say it is not your business, 
this hate ofmine for Joshua Marvel.’ 

‘No more it is,’ interrupted Mr. 
Fewster. 

‘Yet I heard you say, “ Damn 
Joshua Marvel ; I would give money 
to drown him !”’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ said Mr. 
Fewster coldly. 

‘I would drown him without 
money. Ifyou say I was mistaken, 
master, in what I heard, or thought 
I heard, you must be right. I know 
my place. Yet, if you did say it, 
it would have been natural enough. 
I have seen you walking with the 
girl who worships Joshua Marvel.’ 

‘How do you know that she 
worships him?’ demanded Mr. Few- 
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ster, thrown off his guard, his heart 
beating loud and fast. 

‘Because I am not blind. I 
know that as well as I know that 
you have as much cause to hate 
him as I have. I am like a cat; I 
watch and watch. You are too 
young, my master, to mask your 
face; and I have seen that in it 
that you wouldn’t like to speak.’ 

‘Mind what you are saying,’ said 
Mr. Fewster, with his knuckles at 
his teeth; ‘ you are on dangerous 
ground.’ 

‘Why should I mind?’ questioned 
the Lascar, with a curious mixture 
of fierceness and humility in his 
voice. ‘My tongue’s my own. I 
have nothing to lose ; judge you if 
you have anything to gain. Mind 
you, I stop at nothing. I am not 
squeamish. You are a gentleman ; 
I ama vagabond. Ican do what you 
daren’t. I can help you to what you 
want, perhaps ; and youcan helpme.’ 

The cunning of the Lascar was 
too deep for Mr. Fewster. The 
Lascar saw as clearly as if he had 
been told that Solomon Few- 
ster loved Ellen Taylor, and he 
seized instinctively upon Ellen’s 
love for Joshua—though he barely 
suspected it; it was, indeed, nothing 
but a chance shot—as the lever by 
which he was to gain power over 
Mr. Fewster. In the present con- 
versation the men were not evenly 
matched; the Lascar had all the 
advantage on his side. Subtle as 
Mr. Fewster was, his love blinded 
his judgment, and his hate led him 
to consider that this man might be 
useful to him. 

‘I can help you, you tell me,’ he 
said. ‘ How?’ 

‘I am cold to the bone,’ said the 
shivering wretch. ‘Treat me to 
some rum.’ 

They walked until they reached 
a public-house ; then Mr. Fewster 
gave the Lascar money. 

*Go in and drink ; but don’t get 
drunk.’ 
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‘ Ain’t you coming in, master?’ 
asked the Lascar. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Fewster, with a 
look of contempt at the Lascar’s 
tatters. ‘You can buy a bottle of 
rum, and bring it out with you. 
And mind, when you come out, 
don’t walk by my side; follow me.’ 

‘You will wait for me? 

‘Yes ; don’t keep me long.’ 

Five minutes afterwards they were 
walking in single file towards Mr. 
Fewster’s place of business, where 
he lived. When they arrived at the 
door, Mr. Fewster hesitated. He 
wanted to talk to the Lascar, to 
get out of him all he knew about 
Ellen and Joshua; yet, looking at 
the Lascar, he hesitated. The 
man divined what was in his 
mind. 

‘You want me to come in,’ he 
said to Mr. Fewster; ‘but you don’t 
like to trust me. Putting aside that, I 
am not fit company for such as you, 
especially in these rags. You are 
afraid I might be dangerous. Na- 
tural enough, master ; but you have 
no need to be frightened. There 
is a policeman coming along on the 
other side of the way. Go to him 
and say, “Look at this man; I 
have occasion to speak to him on 
a matter of business; but he is a dis- 
reputable dog, and I want you to 
watch the house. Knock in an 
hour, and if I don’t answer, or if 
you hear any noise, force open the 
door.” Say that to him, or some- 
thing like it, and give him a pint of 
beer, and you will be all right.’ 

‘Come along,’ said Mr. Fewster, 
stung by the Lascar’s quiet sneer ; 
*T am not frightened of you.’ 

‘You have no need to be, mas- 
ter, said the Lascar, as they entered 
the house. ‘You can use me like 
a dog, if you give me to eat and 
drink.’ 

‘Like a dog! echoed Mr. Few- 
ster, with a laugh. ‘Well, suppose 
I regard you in that light; it'may 
be useful.’ 
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Mr. Fewster struck a light in the 
shop, in which there were at least a 
score ofcoffins—respectable coffins, 
solemnly black as coffins should 
be, with respectable nails to match. 
‘ Waiting for tenants,’ he remarked 
pleasantly to the Lascar. ‘The 
cheap ones—common deal—are in 
the workshop at the back.’ Mr. 
Fewster put the candle down upon 
a coffin, and looked complacently 
upon his wares. ‘ Handsome, are 
they not?’ he asked of the Lascar. 
*This one, now, with lacquered 
handles and silvered plate for name, 
age, and virtues, what should you 
say to that ? 

* Shouldn’t care much for it,’ said 
the Lascar, with evident repug- 
nance. ‘It would be more suitable 
for such as you, master. A cheap 
one—a common deal—will be good 
enough for me, when my tum 
comes.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ assented Mr. Fewster; 
‘quite good enough, I should say.’ 

‘You are not going to stop here 
talking, are you?’ inquired the Las- 
car, seeing that Mr. Fewster evinced 
no disposition to move. 

‘Why, don’t you like it, you dog?” 
retorted Mr. Fewster, with a spice 
of his native humour. 

‘No, I don’t, replied the Lascar; 
‘it smells of worms.’ 

With a pleasant laugh Mr. Few- 
ster led the way into his sitting- 
room, and set light to the fire and 
lit a second candle. 

‘This is better,’ said the Lascar, 
huddling before the fire. ‘ Ah, this 
is good, this warmth; it is life! 
Have you ever slept out in the 
cold, master ?” 

‘No, you dog,’ answered Mr. 
Fewster. He had recovered his 
self- possession and much of his 
usual equanimity. 

‘IT have; in the cold and wet, for 
two and three nights together.’ 

‘There was the Union,’ suggested 
Mr. Fewster. 

‘I have been there often enough. 
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Sometimes I was too late; some- 
times there were too many of us; 
sometimes I didn’t care even for 
that shelter.’ 

‘Would you like to sleep in my 
shop? I think I could trust you 
there.’ 

‘I think you might. I shouldn't 
be likely to steal a coffin. I shouldn’t 
care to sleep there, master, and 
that’s flat. If I woke up in the 
dark, I should see dead men lying 
in the coffins. I wouldn’t mind it 
so much if the coffins were plain 
deal ones ; but black—ugh ” 

Mr. Fewster laughed loud and 
long. Coffins were playthings to 
him—toys symbolical of the joys 
of life. He laughed merrily as he 
set food on the table, the Lascar 
watching him with greedy eyes the 
while. ‘ Fall to, you dog !’ said Mr. 
Fewster; and like a dog, devoid 
though of a dog’s generous nature, 
the Lascar fell to, and devoured the 
bread and cheese. Meanwhile Mr. 
Fewster, having helped himself to 
a large glass of rum, sat looking 
moodily into the fire. His humour 
had suddenly changed. He was 
one of the soberest of undertakers, 
who, as a rule, are not the soberest 
ofmen. He drank but very rare- 
ly; but when he did, all the worst 
part of his nature disported itself, 
in revenge for being generally kept 
so much under control. Now, 
as he drank his rum — and he 
drank it neat—he became savage, 
vengeful, desperate. He had never 
felt till now how deeply he loved 
Ellen Taylor. He had loved her 
in a light way from the first, and 
his love had grown quietly, and 
had been fed by her avoidance of 
his attentions. Her behaviour to- 
wards him had deepened his love 
and intensified it. Yet all along, 
notwithstanding that he felt he was 
not as agreeable in her eyes as he 
would wish to be, he thought that 
to have he had only to ask. ‘ They, 
poor working people,’ he thought, 
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‘ earning just enough to keep them, 
living asitwere from hand to mouth, 
must feel flattered and honoured 
by my attention—by the attention 
of a man who has a prosperous 
business and an account at the 
bank.’ As for marriage, he had not 
thought of that till lately. But 
Ellen had so firmly and so steadily 
repulsed him in any advances 
that he had plucked up courage 
to make, that he had resolved to 
lower himself and ask her to be his 
wife. Having determined to make 
the sacrifice, he considered that the 
road was clear to him. He reasoned 
with himselfthus : ‘She thought per- 
haps that I did not mean honour- 
ably by her, and that is the cause 
of her treating me so coldly; but 
when she learns my real intentions 
she cannot but feel flattered, and 
must accept me.’ Although Ellen’s 
beauty had made a slave of him, 
the sentiment of passion was not 
the only motive which induced him 
to make the magnanimous sacrifice. 
Prudence supported and encour- 
aged him. She was a good house- 
wife, an industrious little body who 
did not mind work, and she was 
also a girl who would not trade 
upon his love for her and make a 
fool of him. He might look higher, 
certainly, but he could not do bet- 
ter. Hethought over these things 
as he sat before the fire, but pru- 
dence played only a small part in 
his thoughts. It was love, fierce 
maddening love for Ellen, that now 
almost entirely engrossed him ; it 
was hate, fierce vindictive hate for 
Joshua Marvel—all the more fierce 
and vindictive because he had never 
seen his rival—that mingled with 
his love and poisoned it. ‘The more 
he thought the more he drank, and 
he did not turn his head until long 
after the Lascar had finished his 
supper. The Lascar had helped 
himself to the spirits, and as Mr. 
Fewster sat studying the fire, he 
sat studying his host. That it was 
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a study that interested him and 
pleased him was evident from the 
satisfied expression in his face, and 
from the satisfied manner in which 
he rubbed his hands gently over 
one another. 

‘Well, you dog ! exclaimed Mr. 
Fewster insolently. 

‘Well, master ?’ replied the Las- 
car meekly. 

‘Have you had enough, you 
dog ?” 

‘Plenty, thank you, master.’ 

The Master took another drink 
of rum, and the Dog followed suit. 
The Master regarded the Dog with 
a contemptuous assumption of supe- 
riority. ‘The Dog regarded the Mas- 
ter with becoming humbleness. But 
the Dog had the best of it, although 
he did cast down his eyes. 

‘Look up, you dog,’ said Mr. 
Fewster. The Dog looked up. 
‘What would you do to Joshua 
Marvel if you had him here, with 
no one by?’ 

The Lascar, who had been play- 
ing idly with the knife with which 
he had cut his supper, raised it, and 
with a fierce action struck at the 
air. Then, springing to his feet, 
he threw aside his chair, and kneel- 
ing on the ground, made motions 
with his fingers as if he were 
strangling an enemy. 

‘H-m! exclaimed Mr. Fewster, 
looking at the upturned face, blazing 
with vindictiveness, that fronted his. 
‘ Dangerous !’ 

‘That's my business,’ said the 
Lascar. ‘I'll risk the danger of it. 
See you—shall I speak plainly ?’ 

‘ Ves.’ 

‘ This girl that you love worships 
the man that you and I hate—’ 

‘Say that you hate, you dog,’ in- 
terrupted Mr. Fewster. ‘I'll have 
no partnership. I am master.’ 

‘I ask your pardon, master. The 
girl that you love worships the man 
that I hate. She is waiting for him 
to come home; soam I. I have 
sworn death to him. When he 
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comes home, the girl that you love 
will have no eyes for any one but 
him. What chance will you have 
with her then?’ 

‘Stop. You are too fast. Speak 
of yourself and of them without re- 
ference to me. Don't iterate with 
your damnable tongue about the 
girl that / love. The girl that I 
love I'll have— 

‘So you shall, master, if I can 
help you.’ 

‘When I want your help, I'll ask 
for it. Now go on with your story, 
and heed my caution.’ 

With ready wit the Lascar fell 
into Mr. Fewster’s humour. 

‘This girl that I speak of—as 
pretty a picture of flesh and blood 
as eyes ever saw—is loved by a 
gentleman who in a sort of way 
has lowered himself to think of her. 
But the gentleman has made up his 
mind to have her, and when a gen- 
tleman makes up his mind, who 
shall stop him ? Yet he knows that 
there is an obstacle in the way— 
he knows that this pretty picture of 
flesh and blood has set her fancy 
upon a boy whom she has not seen 
for years, and he has reason to 
believe that the boy has set his 
mind upon her. What is he to do 
—this gentleman? He can’t de- 
mean himself to more than he has 
done already; he can’t go into 
open rivalry with this boy, who will 
soon come home a handsome man’ 
—an ugly look came into Mr. Few- 
ster’s eyes, and he kicked savagely 
at the embers, but he was follow- 
ing with close attention every word 
thatthe Lascaruttered—‘it wouldn’t 
become him, a gentleman, to mix 
himself up in that way with people 
so much beneath him. This gen- 
tleman goes one night to the house 
where this pretty girl lives—lI 
shouldn’t wonder if the very flower 
that the gentleman wore in his 
button-hole wasn’t intended for 
her—’ 

‘You are a clever dog, you!’ said 
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Mr. Fewster, half in anger, half in 
admiration. 

‘Thank you, master. With the 
flower in his button-hole the gen- 
tleman goes to the house where his 
pretty girl lives, and there he spends 
the evening, and hears read, I dare- 
say, some letters which she has re- 
ceived from his rival, who is a sailor 
—lI only speak from fancy, master ; 
set me right if you can.’ 

* How can I set you right when 
I know nothing about it, you dog, 
except by saying that I shouldn't 
think it likely she received any let- 
ters ?” 

‘Thank you, master. My fancy 
was wrong, I’ve no doubt. The 
gentleman then is obliged to listen 
to some letters which have been re- 
ceived from abroad, and is obliged 
tolisten toaffectionate words uttered 
by the girl he loves for his rival far 
away—mind, master, I don’t know 
this, I only suspect it—and he sees, 
too, in her face, that when her sailor- 
boy comes homes, she will open 
her arms to his rival, to his enemy, 
whom he hates, and would like to 
see put out of the way.’ 

* How do you know that last ?’ 

*I have seen it in his face; I 
have heard it in his voice. I hap- 
pened to see the gentleman come 
out of his sweetheart’s house one 
rainy night, not long ago; and I 
happened to hear the gentleman 
mutter that he would give money if 
that sailor-lover was drowned.’ 

‘If I were the gentleman, and 
you told me this to my face, I 
should say that you lied.’ 

‘But not being the gentleman, 
you don’t say anything. For what 
should you know of it? Still, mas- 
ter, confess that the story is a likely 
one as far as it has gone.’ 

‘There is more of it to come, 
then ? asked Mr. Fewster, who had 
turned his back so that the Lascar 
should not see his face. 

‘There és more of it to come. 
But say, first, it is a likely story as 
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far as I have told it,’ said the Las- 
car a little doggedly. 

‘It is likely enough. 
heard stories more strange.’ 

‘Where did I leave off? O, 
about my hearing this gentleman 
say, as he stood bareheaded in the 
rain, that he wished his rival were 
dead. Now that was a fortunate 
hearing for me. Not that I should 
take advantage of what I heard ; 
not that I should go to the pretty 
girl’s brother, who is a cripple and 
sells birds, which this gentleman 
buys, and I wonder what for? I 
have been in his place’—the Las- 
car looked slowly round the room— 
‘and I haven't seen the feather of 
a bird. Not that I should go to 
the pretty girl’s brother and ask 
him if he knew the gentleman, and 
then tell him what I had heard 
the gentleman say about his sailor- 
friend ; not that I should go to the 
pretty girl herself and say, “ Be- 
ware of the gentleman ; he means 
mischief ; if he can ruin your lover 
he will.” That would be a mean 
thing to do; and I wouldn’t be the 
man to do it; for it would do me 
no good, and it would upset the 
gentleman’s chances with the girl 
that he demeans himself to love.’ 

‘If you would not do that, then,’ 
said Mr. Fewster, suddenly shift- 
ing his chair so that he and his 
guest were face to face, ‘what wou/d 
you do, you cunning dog ?’ 

‘Ah, that’s right, master,’ said 
the Lascar. ‘It wasn’t friendly 
your turning your back to me. 
This is what I should do. I should 
go to the gentleman, and I should 
say what I might have said to him 
before, but what he might please to 
have forgotten. “I hate this absent 
lover, this Joshua Marvel. You 
hate him too. I hate him so that 
anything I could do to thwart him, 
to ruin him, to make him suffer, I 
would do cheerfully. You would 
do the same. But you are a gentle- 
man, and Iamadog. You mustn't 
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be seen in the matter. What you 
want done do through me. Never 
mind how mean it is, how dirty it 
is; do it through me. I may be 
able, too, to give you some good 
advice as to the best way to manage 
the girl. And all the return I want 
for it is enough to buy food and shel- 
ter, and perhaps a drop of grog and 
a bit of tobacco.” That wouldn’t 
be much to ask in return for what 
I may be able to do for him.’ 

‘But no gentleman would com- 
promise himself by entering into a 
bargain with a—a—’ 

‘A dog, master—say a dog ; it is 
good enough for me,’ interposed 
the Lascar with a careless laugh. 

‘With a dog like you. I don’t see 
how the affair could be arranged 
with a proper understanding as to 
what was expected to be done.’ 

‘It could be arranged easily 
enough, master. I might ask the 
gentleman, supposing he had a 
flower in his button-hole, to give 
me that flower, and not say an- 
other word. That would be a pro- 
per understanding for both of us.’ 

Mr. Fewster rose, and put aside 
the curtain of the window. The 
rain was coming down hard and 
fast, and the wind was tearing 
furiously through the streets. 

‘A fine storm for a ship to be in 
near rocks, master,’ said the Las- 
car, who had risen, and was stand- 
ing by his side. 

‘It is time for you to be going,’ 
said Mr. Fewster. 

‘In such a night as this! ex- 
claimed the Lascar. ‘And I with 
no place to put my head in ! 

‘I didn’t know that. You are 
homeless, then ?? The Lascar nod- 
ded. ‘Friendless?? The Lascar 
nodded again. ‘Well, I take you 
into my service. It would be hard 
if no one could be found to do a 
good turn for a poor devil like you,’ 

‘ That it would, master,’ said the 
Lascar, standing in an attitude of ex- 
pectation; ‘and thank you. Could 





you spare that flower out of your 
coat ? 

Mr. Fewster detached the flower, 
and threw it to the Lascar, who 
caught it without saying a word. 

‘You can sleep in the out-house,’ 
said Mr. Fewster; ‘and as every 
dog should have a kennel, I dare- 
say you can find a coffin that you 
can lie in.’ 

‘No, thank you, master ; I will 
lie on the ground.’ He poured 
what remained of the rum into his 
glass, and raised it to his lips. 
* Here’s luck, and my faithful ser- 
vice to you! You may depend 
upon me, for my heart is in my 
work,’ 

Then he slunk out of the room, 
like a dog as he was. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CHRISTMAS-EVE AT HOME. 


A HAPPIER party was never as- 
sembled within four walls than is 
now gathered together within the 
four walls of Mr. Marvel’s kitchen. 
That it is Christmas-eve is pro- 
claimed by the two little hoops 
which hang from the ceiling, circled 
by coloured Christmas candles ; and 
that the kindly influence of the 
time has fallen in full measure upon 
the wood-turner’s house may be 
read in the faces of George Marvel 
and his family and guests. Sarah 
Marvel, whose place in this history 
is but a small one, has grown into 
a comely young woman ; and, in- 
deed, the four years which have 
elapsed since Joshua’s departure 
have changed all his friends for the 
better. Those of them who were 
young when he left are boys and 
girls no longer, except in their 
hearts, which are as young as ever, 
and which are pulsing with love 
for the absent hero. Not to be 
absent for long now ; for Joshua is 
coming home. They cannot tell 
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the exact day of his arrival ; it may 
be a week yet, or a month; but 
the sails of his ship are spread for 
dear home. So, as they sit round 
the fire, there is a happy light in 
their eyes, and they look at each 
other, and smile and laugh musical 
little laughs. 

‘It is more than four years ago,’ 
said George Marvel, ‘that one night 
as we were sitting round the fire, 
as it might be now, Josh said all 
of a sudden, “I should like to go 
to sea.” Those were the very 
words he said—‘“TI should like to 
go to sea.” And it came so sud- 
den-like, that mother there began 
to cry. “And so you want to be 
a sailor, Josh?” I asked. Yes,” 
he answered; “a sailor first, and 
then a captain.” Do you remem- 
ber, mother? And now my boy 
is coming home a man; and here 
we are this happy Christmas-eve, 
talking of him, and thinking of 
him, and hoping to see him soon 
after the New Year, or perhaps 
even before that. Said mother 
that night, “Suppose Josh is ship- 
wrecked, what would you say then?” 
What would I say then? What 
did I say then? I said that Josh 
wasn’t going to get shipwrecked, 
and that there’s more danger on 
the land than on the sea. And I 
was right, I was; and mother 
wasn’t.’ 

Mrs. Marvel smiled very con- 
tentedly at the reproof, and nodded 
in confirmation of her husband's 
words. 

‘And when Mr. Praiseworthy 
Meddler came to see us for the 
first time,’ continued Mr. Marvel, 
‘he said the very same thing that 
I said about the dangers of the sea. 
And talking of Mr. Meddler, here 
he is, I do believe ; and that makes 
our party complete.’ 

The last words had been sug- 
gested by a great stamping and 
puffing outside in the passage ; and 
presently the door opened, and 


Praiseworthy Meddler, covered 
with snow, stood in the entrance. 

‘A merry Christmas to you all!’ 
he said, peeling off his glazed coat. 
‘No, no, my lasses, don’t come 
near me; you'll spoil your pretty 
ribbons.’ 

But Minnie, and Ellen, and Sa- 
rah, with whom the Old Sailor was 
a wonderful favourite, would not 
be denied, and clustered round 
him, assisting him to take off his 
coat, and to shake the snow from 
his cap and hair. A pleasant figure 
he was to look at as he stood 
there, his honest face beaming with 
health and pleasure, and with his 
arms encircling the waists of Ellen 
and Minnie, who nestled to him 
as confidingly and lovingly as if 
they were his daughters. A sprig 
of mistletoe hanging over the door 
caught his sight, and he stooped 
and gallantly kissed the girls, who 
pretended resistance, and sprang 
laughing from his arms. Then he 
shook hands all round, and taking 
the seat that was waiting for him 
near the warmest part of the fire, 
remarked that the snow was two 
inches thick on the pavement, and 
that it was coming down heavily 
still. It reminded him, he said, of 
a great snow-storm by which he 
was overtaken in a cruise in the 
north. That, of course, led to en- 
treaties for a snow-story ; and the 
Old Sailor, in his homely way, told 
them a story of icebergs and polar- 
bears, which kept them entranced 
for nearly an hour, and which was 
all the more delightful because it 
ended happily. 

The story being concluded, they 
talked noisily and merrily as to 
what they should do next in hon- 
our of Christmas. In the midst ot 
the conversation, Ellen, who was 
sitting next to Dan, felt her hand 
tightly clasped. Looking up, she 
saw upon his face a listening ex- 
pression of such painful intensity 
that she rose, and bending over 
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him, asked him, in a whisper, what 
he was listening to. He put his 
finger to his lips, and told her— 
with a strange abstractedness in his 
manner—that he was going out of 
the room, and that he wished her 
to come with him without attract- 
ing attention. 

‘We shall be back presently,’ 
said Ellen to Mrs. Marvel, as she 
assisted Dan with his crutches. 

When they were in the passage, 
she felt that he was trembling, and 
she anxiously asked if he was un- 
well. 

‘Not bodily,’ he answered ; ‘I 
want to look in the street.’ 

They went to the street-door, 
and, opening it softly, looked out. 
The snow was falling fast and 
thick, and the unpretentious houses, 
covered with their white mantle, 
looked surprisingly quaint and beau- 
tiful. A man, who passed on the 
opposite side of the way as they 
opened the door, was the only sign 
of life beside themselves in the 
street. The man slouched onwards, 
and dragged his feet along the pave- 
ment in a brutish kind of way, tear- 
ing a black gash in the pure white 
snow, out of sheer wantonness as 
it seemed. It looked like a dese- 
cration. 

‘ Ellen,’ said Dan, when the man 
was out of sight, ‘I would not tell 
my fancies to any one but you. IT 
am not happy. All last night I was 
dreaming of Joshua.’ 

‘ That was good, dear,’ said Ellen. 

‘It was not good, Ellen. My 
dreams were bad ones. They were 
too confused and indistinct for me 
to remember them clearly. But the 
impression they left upon me was 
that Joshua was in danger—I can- 
not tell in what way or from whom.’ 

‘You are anxious, dear, because 
he will soon be home,’ said Ellen. 

‘Anxious? Yes. But I should 
not be unhappy,’ said Dan. ‘I did 
not hear a word of the story Mr. 
Meddler just told us. I was think- 
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ing of I don’t know what—and all 
of a sudden, Ellen, I fancied that 
I heard Joshua’s voice.’ 

‘That is because he is so near 
us.’ 

‘Near us? Yes. He is very near 
us ; nearer than you imagine.’ 

‘ How do you know, dear?’ 

‘I feel that he is; and strange 
to say, Ellen, the feeling does not 
seem to bring me pleasure.’ 

*O Dan! 

‘It is so, Ellen; I cannot help 
it. That Joshua is near us, I am 
certain. See: is there anybody in 
the street?” 

Ellen looked up and down. 
No; there was no person to be seen, 
and she said so. 

* How beautiful the night is, Dan!” 

‘Yes, like fairyland, almost,’ said 
Dan. ‘It hurts me to see that 
black track on the other side, where 
the man was walking. Did you no- 
tice how he slouched along ? Look 
at that shadow at the end of the 
street. Isitthesameman, I wonder?” 

The shadow lingered for a few 
moments, as if undecided which 
road to take, and then disappeared 
again. 

‘Dan, dear,’ whispered Ellen, 
‘you said that you would not tell 
your fancies to any one but me.’ 

‘Well, Ellen ?’ 

‘May I whisper something, my 
dear ?’ she asked very tenderly. 

“Yea” 

‘Would you not tell them to 
Minnie ? 

She was supporting Dan, and his 
hand was round her neck ; a nerv- 
ous twitching of his fingers told her 
that her question was a momentous 
one. 

‘ Dear Ellen,’ he answered in an 
agitated voice, ‘I do not think I 
would—at least just yet—because 
—because—’ 

* Because what, dear ?’ 

‘Because I ara not sure, Ellen,’ 
he said, with a sob which he strove 
in vain to suppress. ‘Do not say 
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anything more, dear. 
very sad.’ 

She obeyed him, and kissed him, 
and then, with a lingering look at 
the wondrous white outlines ofeaves 
and roofs, and at the wondrous 
white carpet with which the earth 
was clad, they closed the street-door 
and reéntered the kitchen. There 
they were greeted with the news 
that Basil Kindred was going to 
describe and read a play to them. 
The play which Basil had selected 
was Shakespeare’s Zzmpest, with 
which none of them was acquainted 
but Minnie and Dan. Minnie clap- 
ped her hands in delight. 

‘We will all have characters,’ she 
said. ‘ You,’ to her father, ‘ shall be 
Prospero. You,’ to the Old Sailor, 
‘shall be Stephano. You,’ to El- 
len, ‘ shall be Miranda; and I will 
be Ariel. What a pity it is that 
Mr. Fewsteris not here !—he should 
be Caliban. If Joshua were here, 
he should be Ferdinand.’ 

‘Who is Ferdinand? 
Ellen. 

‘ Ferdinand is a prince, and is in 
love with Miran no! Minnie ex- 
claimed suddenly and impetuously, 
the blood rising into her face, ‘he 
should not play Ferdinand; he 
should not play at all. Look at 
me, I am Ariel.’ 

With a swift motion, she unloosed 
her hair and let it fall around her 
shoulders. Bewitchingly graceful 
and bewitchingly beautiful, she 
bent in obeisance to Prospero, and 
said with a happy inspiration, 

‘Do you love me, master ?” 

And he, partly in accordance 
with her pretty conceit and partly 
from fatherly affection, placed his 
hand upon her head and answered, 

‘ Dearly, my delicate Ariel.’ 

Then, motioning her to be silent, 

3asil Kindred, book in hand, com- 
menced to tell the story, reading 
passages now and again in illustra- 


My heart is 


asked 
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tion of the beautiful fancy, and giv- 
ing appropriate vocal distinctness 
to each character; so that his 
hearers could understand without 
difficulty who it was that was sup- 
posed to be speaking. He was in 
his happiest humour, and he lin- 
gered lovingly upon the theme. 
The fooling of Trinculo, the brut- 
ishness of Caliban, the tenderness 
of Miranda, themajesty of Prospero, 
the daintiness of Ariel, were all 
faithfully portrayed; and his au- 
dience followed the course of the 
story with eager delight. When he 
had given utterance to that grandest 
of poetical images, 
‘We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,’ 
he paused, and a deep silence fell 
upon the room, a silence that was 
broken by Dan exclaiming, 

‘ Hark! a knock at the door ! 

Was it the magnetism of love that 
caused their hearts to flutter with 
joy—that caused Mrs. Marvel to 
rise tremblingly and say that she 
would go and open the door? But 
her limbs failed her, and Minnie, 
crying, ‘I will go!’ ran out of the 
room. They below, listening in a 
state of strangely-anxious expect- 
ancy, heard Minnie ask, ‘ Who is 
there?’ and then heard her open 
the door. Almost at the same 
moment they heard a cry of joy, 
followed immediately by a sharp 
cry of pain. They ran upstairs and 
saw Minnie kneeling in the snow, 
supporting on her bosom the head 
of a man dressed in sailor-fashion, 
and pressing her lips to his neck, 
from which the blood was flowing. 
The pure snow was crimson-stain- 
ed; and Mrs. Marvel, in an agony 
of fear falling on her knees by Min- 
nie’s side, looked into the face ot 
the wounded man, and recognised 
the features of her sailor-boy just 
returned from sea. 
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‘THERE is an age which comes ear- 
lier to some than to others, but 
which inevitably reaches us all much 
sooner than we wish,—when the 
curly black hair gradually falls off, 
and the top of the head presents 
that appearance which the Germans 
have called ‘a moonshine ; when 
the hitherto dark and silky beard 
or ‘Piccadilly weepers’ begin to 
show those autumnal tints, so rich 
and glowing in our British foliage, 
but so sad and distressing on the 
capillary growths of our poor hu- 
manity. At first we resort to oils, 
hair-washes, and various artificial 
aids to remedy these ‘ deformities,’ 
as they are insultingly called by 
advertising hairdressers. We re- 


move the hat more reluctantly, 
and with caution ; we avoid dances 
and ceremonies at which low bows 
are required of us, because when 
we stoop the nakedness of the land 
and the absence of herbage on the 


mountain-top is unpleasantly dis- 
played. Before proceeding to the 
fair, and more particularly when 
there is a prospect of meeting the 
adored one—for it is never too late 
to adore—we carefully inspect 
ourselves in the looking-glass, and 
do a little bit of window-gardening 
—pluck the withered leaves, clip 
the dead sticks, and remove with a 
revengeful twitch each gray trespas- 
ser that appears in our plantations. 

These little arts are more or less 
successful for a time, but in a very 
few years they lose their power. 
Some then take stronger measures 
—chemical dyes or adhesive tou- 
pees; while others, with the courage 
of despair, adopt a clean-shaved 
face and a wig, and look like old 


babies. They all innocently fancy 
that they take-in the public; but, 
alas, they never succeed in doing 
so for a single moment. The crowd 
have not the slightest doubt as to 
the artificial character of Colonel 
Makeup’s auburn beard, or ‘ gentle- 
man’s head of hair,’ or his wonder- 
ful teeth. The only question for 
them is, whether the imitation is 
good or not. ‘The one person de- 
luded is the patient himself. He 
is an easy prey to his own cheats ; 
anc howcould it be otherwise, when 
the gay deceiver and the victim, 
united by the strongest natural ties, 
are agreed to go hand in hand in 
the swindle ? 

As we float down the stream, the 
resources of the imagination are 
called into activity to disguise the 
fact, and to dilute the unpleasant- 
ness of growing old. Illusions of 
all kinds, and subtle arguments with 
ourselves, help to blind us to the 
truth, and to close our eyes against 
what we don’t wish to see. Our 
contemporaries have grown old a- 
round us; but somehow we fancy 
we have escaped. Slim ensigns 
and stalwart captains have become 
corpulent colonels or shrivelled 
generals in command. Our dear 
friend and contemporary, Cham- 
bers, the barrister whose practice 
in Pump-court was once lively in 
the extreme, has married and be- 
come a Master in Chancery, or 
perhaps the old larky twinkle in 
his eye may be occasionally seen 
to light up his now grave coun- 
tenance under a judge’s wig. 

These phenomena set one think- 
ing sometimes ; but still there is a 
tendency to belicve oneself an ex- 
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ception to the surrounding decay. 
We feel as young as ever, and fancy 
we look so. We consider our ap- 
pearance certainly more youthful 
than that of our colleague Jones, 
who, we are ready to admit, looks 
‘deuced old,’ though he is some 
years our junior; for we can well 
remember him in ‘ button-ups’ or 
knickerbockers, picking heartsease 
and marigolds with his nurse or 
governess, when we were beginning 
to have the heart-ache for the gold- 
less Maries and Theodosias of our 
acquaintance. 

But facts, however stubborn, con- 
vey no warning, no revelation of 
the truth. The wish to be deceiv- 
ed is strong within us; and so, 
while rowing one way and looking 
the other, we are pushed on in a 
sort of dream from the old age of 
youth to the youth ofold age. At 
this trying time, perhaps there 
comes a shock: we don’t feel well. 
It can’t be anything serious; but 
somehow it does not yield to the 


gratuitous advice of various vigor- 
ous amateur practitioners, who pre- 
scribe long walks, Turkish baths, 


or athletic sports. Alas! though 
we have never stopped to look at 
the hour, the clock has been tick- 
ing for a good many years; and 
though the face has been taken 
much care of lately, the works are 
not what they were. The grave 
and benign old doctor fixes a search- 
ing eye on the patient. He asks 
our age. We wince—perhaps tell 
a lie, and hope that other symptoms 
may help him in his diagnosis. But 
deception is of no use with him. 
From that day the hitherto unin- 
telligible words, ‘east wind, oxy- 
gen, tonic,’ begin to have a decid- 
ed meaning for us; and that lu- 
gubrious dissyllable, ‘ ozone,’ is 
periodically heard in our conversa- 
tion, like the recurring sound of a 
funeral bell. It replaces the long- 
accustomed accents that rang so 
merrily a little while ago. 
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These joyous voices are still to 
be heard, but they proceed from 
a new generation, full of life and 
vigour, which has imperceptibly 
sprung up around us. We mix 
with the new-comers, and try to 
look on them as contemporaries. 
We still join in the mazy dance, 
and see our revolving forehead 
shining in the illuminated looking- 
glasses like a highly-varnished cro- 
queét-ball. That of the sleek young 
guardsman who has nearly upset us 
in the waltz does not shine at all ; 
and our last pretty partner,on whom 
we hoped to make a favourable 
impression, is looking tenderly up 
at his moustaches, and saying she 
really cannot dance any more with 
‘old Brown.’ 

O/d Brown! So the fatal word 
is spoken at last! She thought 
we could not hear—for she is a 
kind creature—but we did; and the 
phrase, from her lips, produced the 
sensation of a billiard-table being 
suddenly placed on our diaphragm. 

This is a particularly sad time, 
during which the atmosphere of 
illusions which surrounds us is se- 
riously disturbed. Some of our 
pleasant fancies roll away from us 
like the morning mist, and show us 
what we really are by daylight. The 
crow has set his horrible claw upon 
the corners of our eyes. There is 
a knob upon the throat, and all the 
‘ postiches,’ disguises, and restora- 
tives are of no more avail than if 
applied to the horny hide of a 
rhinoceros. Window-gardening is 
useless in the higher latitudes, for 
there is little or nothing to garden. 
What we once considered gray in- 
truders have now got complete pos- 
session of the land. The white co- 
lonists have multiplied, and have 
driven out the dark races, to linger 
in remote corners before they vanish 
for ever. When we go to the look- 
ing-glass, we see our own wrinkled 
brow and the dim reflection of by- 
gone days. The memories of the 
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past surround the gray hair and the 
crows’-feet of the present. 

It seems but yesterday that we 
stood on a high peak of the Alps 
on our first travels. The view of 
beautiful Italy extended as it were 
at our feet. The bright valley of 
Campodolcino seemed to be a pic- 
ture of the life before us, stretch- 
ing far into the blue mist of the 
future. Studded here and there 
with campaniles and white villages, 
whose sharp outlines glanced in 
the sunbeam, it appeared like 
an inexhaustible world of beauty 
and promise, which made the pulse 
leap with delight. Now, alas, as 
the mirror tells us in its rough 
record of deep furrows and hard 
lines, we have travelled through 
the rich vales ; we have feasted in 
the cities ; we have dreamed in the 
woods; we have lived and loved 
amidst the gardens and vineyards 
of that happy land; and there is 
nothing before us but the bleak 
stony road that leads downwards 
from middle life towards that later 
stage, when we can no longer de- 
lude ourselves as to our years, nor 
cling to the soothing deceptions 
upon which we have lately floated 
our unseaworthy hulk. But it is 
decreed that false lights and cross 
shadows are still to prevent us 
from seeing things as they really 
are. Other illusions descend upon 
us now, more hazy and darker than 
our former conceits, but they are 
of a kind that bring but little plea- 
sure with them. ‘They are usually 
a mist through which the younger 
generation look distorted, and their 
joys assume repulsive colours, be- 
cause the change in the world and 
the unceasing march of things has 
made them different from the plea- 
sures of our own youth. We held 
on to the curled darlings as long as 
we could, but now we turn against 
them. We shared their delights 
while we were able, and now we 
feel injured because they decline 
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to share our nebulous self-com- 
placency, and to believe, as we do, 
that our nervous fears are only 
prudence and foresight—to look 
upon our new-born indifference to 
pleasure as praiseworthy self-denial, 
and to take our impotent languors 
for virtuous principle and rigid mo- 
rality. 

Even in the ordinary business of 
life, amidst the bustle of the streets, 
we seek for some one to share 
our self-deception, some sympathis- 
ing soul who will agree with us 
that the coinage is worn out, be- 
cause we have a difficulty in distin- 
guishing a fourpenny-piece from a 
threepenny—that the sulky con- 
ductor who disregards our uplifted 
umbrella is drunk, because his in- 
different attitude on the monkey- 
board failed to convey to us the 
information that the omnibus was 
full. We appeal to strangers to 
take notice that the driver who has 
nearly run over us coming round 
the corner is careless or brutal, be- 
cause the colour of the vehicle and 
the little, but formerly sufficient, 
expression which gin and rough 
weather have left upon his features 
now fail to reveal to us which way 
he is going to turn. These heavy 
clouds of later life are innumerable, 
but they share the same fate as 
those of our middle age. ‘They 
carry no farther in deceiving the 
public than the ‘ irvisible peruke’ 
or infallible dye of the earlier years 
of our decline. They take in no- 
body but the wearer. 

Many, however, do not reach to 
this foggy November day of life; 
they are not allowed to see this 
second crop of self-deceit. Tonics, 
treatment, travels, ozone, have 
been of no avail to arrest the gra- 
dual transition from the brisk walk 
to the feeble footstep ; then to the 
carriage, then to the Bath chair— 
that coffin on wheels in which one 
is dragged about for a little time— 
still hoping, still planning, till the 
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sable plumes in the pompous pro- 
cession are seen nodding a last 
farewell, the beery black men drive 
jauntily home upon the hearse, with 
their legs dangling indifferently 
against its sides, and ‘life’s poor 
play is o’er.”’ This somewhat melan- 
choly and rapidly-dissolving view 
is not cheering, but it may be use- 
ful. 
Our feeble efforts to disguise the 
march of Time— 
‘Ce vieillard qui d'un pas agile 
Fuit toujours sans étre arrété, 
Le temps—cette image mobile 
De l'immobile éternite’— 
or to delude ourselves as to the 
marks he leaves upon us in his 
flight, have not been particularly 
successful. But we may ask whe- 
ther, when he was on the wing, we 
succeeded in extracting as much 
joy from the world as we might 
have made it yield, either to others 
or to ourselves. It would appear, 


when we look back, that there has 
been a general want of appreciation 


of pleasures while we had them, 
and an insatiable craving for what 
was to follow; and that this con- 
dition of mind has been fatal to all 
enjoyment. Few have escaped 
this disease, and fewer still have 
been aware that they were suffer- 
ing from it till it was too late. 

Perhaps, upon the whole, the 
philanthropists have been most free 
from it ; and although political eco- 
nomists have begun to look upon 
their proceedings as a curse instead 
of a blessing, there can be no doubt 
that they have produced very con- 
siderable present and prospective 
happiness. In the ‘luxury of doing 
good’ the philanthropists have 
found the means of conferring and 
enjoying much present delight, and 
have succeeded in sowing around 
them an unlimited amount of ex- 
pectation. 

But we have not sufficient ex- 
perience in this line to judge the 
feelings of those who are so much 
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above the ordinary run of mortals. 
Our dealings have been generally 
with the lighter characters in the 
world’s play ; and we confess that 
our recollections are rather painful 
than otherwise. We never had 
anything particular to do but to 
please ourselves ; and somehow or 
other we could never find time to 
do it well. 

When we were passing through 
the happy valley, there was always 
something that marred our plea- 
sure—a restless hunger for future 
delights, which took all the joy out 
of what was present. It was al- 
ways the next day that was to be 
the best—the next ball—the next 
season—the next opportunity; but 
never the one of the hour that 
could satisfy the wishes of the 
heart. A feverish voice within was 
always shouting, ‘Forward, for- 
ward ? An irresistible force seemed 
to push us on towards some bright 
light in our front; and while strug- 
gling spasmodically to reach it, we 
trampled down the ripe harvest un- 
der our feet almost untasted. There 
was no one in the hurried march 
of our youth to bid us ‘ mark time’ 
for a while, till we could compre- 
hend the value of each moment as 
it passed, and use it as the only 
one over which we have any con- 
trol. ‘To-morrow’ was always the 
enemy of ‘to-day.’ The dazzling 
light of expected pleasures threw a 
shade upon the joys of the present; 
and when the bright morrow came, 
lo, the world had gone round ; the 
sun was warming and gladdening 
the antipodes, but we were in the 
shadow still, and the dull yesterday 
seen from afar was now bathed in 
the merry sunshine. The memory 
was for ever recalling the past, and 
touching up the picture with co- 
lours that it never seemed to ex- 
hibit in the days when we were one 
of the figures on the canvas. ‘The 
imagination was hard at work paint- 
ing and illuminating the future, 
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down to the very foreground im- 
mediately in front of us; and be- 
tween the two our pleasures were 
incomplete. 

We have been often told that 
‘sweet recollection’ is one of the 
few joys of old age, and that the 
dreams and aspirations of youth 
are the delights which Providence 
gives to be their blessing ow. It 
is argued that the condition of ex- 
pectation has more pleasure in it 
than the reality can ever give us 
when attained ; and that to sober 
their fancy or cloud their belief in 
the future would be robbing the 
young of their natural joys, and 
wrinkling their foreheads with pre- 
mature disappointment. 

Of course we know that ‘man 
never és, but always /o de, blest ; 
and therefore do not expect people 
to be satisfied with their lot in life, 
or their position in the world. It 
is admitted that an impatient dis- 
content with the existing state of 
things is the source of all improve- 
ment ; and it is probable that more 
happiness has been produced by 
the gradual and measured gratifica- 
tion of the wish ‘to better ourselves’ 
than ever accompanies the un- 
earned and undisputed possession 
of the good things of the world. 

This is all very well as a general 
law governing the lengthened pe- 
riod of existence ; but it is the ap- 
plication of this rule to each day, 
it is importing this feeling of dis- 
content into each hour and minute, 
and its effect upon every act in our 
hurried life, that mars our enjoy- 
ments, and prevents the mind from 
resting happily for a moment on 
things which ought to yield us a 
harvest of present delight. This 
restless spirit for evercrying, ‘Move 
on! makes us the Wandering Jews 
that we are, and prevents us from 
deriving the full amount of pleasure 
from any act during the time -we 
are engaged in it. ‘This constant 
depreciation of the present moment 
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takes all the honey out of the best 
days of life. It is an incurable 
tapeworm which fills the soul with 
hungry cravings, and leaves the 
heart unsatisfied and empty. It 
darkens even that momentary white- 
ness which the poet has attributed 
to worldly pleasures and to snow- 
falls in the river before they melt 
and mingle in the troubled waters 
of life. Even that instant of bliss 
is denied us; and our joys endowed 
with the fatal quality of presence 
are rendered tasteless and weari- 
some. 

This applies more particularly to 
those whose time is given up to 
the pursuit of amusement, as may 
be seen from the most cursory 
glance at what is called ‘Society.’ 
Watch the faces and listen to the 
remarks of a number of people as- 
sembled to hear the most exquisite 
music. Signor Spasimi, the tenor, 
is at the piano, with his impassioned 
eyes turned up to the ceiling, and 
his tender bosom heaving with emo- 
tion made ‘to measure.’ Softstrains 
issue from under his moustaches 
that might soothe the savage breast 
or liquefy a Bath brick; but they 
are powerless against the pachyder- 
matous feelings of men and women 
who are pushing on to something 
else. Inthe midst of his melodious 
wailings and his touching appeals 
— ‘Anima mia,’ ‘ Morir per te’-— 
you hear grating voices, nearly as 
loud as the tenor’s, asking in anx- 
ious tones, ‘Are you going on to 
Lady Tickletrout’s to-night ? Dan- 
dy men yawning in the doorway 
strike out their arms, apparently at 
some imaginary enemy, butin reality 
to counteract the upward tendency 
of their shirt-sleeves, and ask each 
other, ‘What’sto bedone afterthis?” 
‘Where are you going to-morrow?’ 

It is always ‘to-morrow,’ never 
now, never this hour, that has any 
charm for the poor restless acrobats 
who strut and grin in the human 
pantomime. Spasimi himself is pro- 
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bably thinking of something else 
while he endeavours to break our 
hearts with his melodious distresses. 

An eloquent speaker, with Ais 
mind perhaps bent on forensic 
triumphs to come, is expending a 
considerable amount of animal heat 
in practising upon a listener whose 
wandering eye shows that he hears 
him, but he heeds him not. He is 
wishing the story done, and think- 
ing of what is to come after. His 
thoughts are fixed on something 
that is to be, and which is taking 
all the interest out of what is. 

“ven the glutton as heeats shows 
the sense ofanticipation that poisons 
every human pleasure; for he is evi- 
dently disposing hastily of the 
mouthful he has got, so as to be 
ready for the superior delights of 
the one that is to come. 

The music was excellent, the 
speaker was instructive, the cuisine 
succulent. ‘The ears were not in- 
capable of appreciating melody, the 
brain weary, nor the palate satiated. 
On the contrary, much enjoyment 
might have been got out of the 
singing, the conversation, and the 
cookery, if the mind and the molars 
could have been allowed time and 
freedom to act deliberately, and if 
the senses, relieved from all coun- 
ter-irritation, could have been shut 
off from the future and turned on 
to the present. 

Alas, in our generation this seems 
to be impossible. Few can ever 
assuage that drunkard’s thirst for 
the next thing which dries up the 
sources of all pleasure. Our over- 
excited nerves will never let us sit 
down calmly to enjoy what is ¢here 
without the disturbing thought of 
what is somewhere else. And when 
we are far on the journey, and cast 
the usual ‘longing, lingering looks 
behind,’ the road over which we 
have travelled is strewn on either 
side with joys almost untasted, and 
the heart is sad and full of regrets. 
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By a strange contradiction the 
sorrows seem to have fared bet- 
ter. They should have been passed 
over lightly, and have left but faint 
traces; but they are dark and strong 
in the memory ; for we lingered up- 
on them all, and extracted their 
bitterness to the last. 

Now, whenever we see a young 
fellow with a well-made coat and a 
clear eye hurrying along Piccadilly 
from some half-enjoyed pleasure to 
some anticipated delight, rushing, 
full of eagerness and impatience, 
through his glorious spring-time as 
if anxious to be done with it, hastily 
swallowing the joys of his youth 
like a hurried passenger going off 
by the mail, how we long to stop 
him and whisper into his ear a 
little of the experience of an old 
traveller !—to tell him that this end 
of the line is much the best, and 
bid him sound the break-whistle 
rather than put on the steam; to 
dwell as long as he can upon the 
good things of to-day ; for which, 
alas, a few stations down the rail 
he may whistle—but in vain. We 
should like to advise him to extract 
as much satisfaction as possible out 
of what he holds, and not to be for 
ever anticipating blessings which we 
know are not equal to those he has, 
but heeds so little. When in the 
midst of his pleasures we see his 
eye wandering elsewhere, and car- 
rying his heart along with it, we 
should wish to persuade him, out 
of our much experience, that the 
bird of paradise is in his hand, and 
that it is but its shadow he sees in 
the bush ; and that his morbid crav- 
ings after delights which are already 
his own, though he does not know 
it, liken him to the man who is re- 
ported to have been anxiously riding 
about looking for his donkey, when 
he was all the while unconsciously 
seated upon the lumbar region of 
thatinsufficiently-appreciated quad- 
ruped. 
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Yes, the only change is in the or- 
gan-room ; the rest of the house is 
left exactly as it used to be. It is 
just the same rambling, warm, well- 
seasoned kind of place it always 
was; with rich, dark, heavy furni- 
ture inside, and rich, dark, heavy 
trees allroundit. There never was 
anything dazzling and frail and 
flimsy about Beith Manor; yet it 
was the very realisation of a light, 
bright, happy English home. Light, 
not with long rows of windows, but 
with love and kindliness. Bright, 
not with paint and gilding, but with 
sunny faces that had sunny smiles 
upon them. Happy, not because 


sorrow and pain had never found 
their way under the heavy old stone 


archway out there, but because, 
when theycame, the eyes and hearts 
which felt their coming knew who 
sent them ; and could (though per- 
haps with trembling hands and tear- 
stained eyes) hold the iron gates a 
little longer open, and let the bright- 
ness follow the sorrow in. 

There was no house in all the 
country so popular as Beith Manor, 
and I never felt safe in calculating 
upon refusals when the invitations 
were sent out for one of Sir Ad- 
rian’s parties ; so that it got to be 
a habit of mine, when Lady Rothay 
would tell me she was sending say 
forty invitations for such a day, to 
say, ‘ Then I may prepare forthirty- 
nine guests at least, my lady.’ And 
though she always laughed at me, 
I was not generally very far wrong. 

In the old days, when the twins 
were little, of course it was for the 
sake of Sir Adrian and my lady, 
for love of his frank courtly hospi- 
tality and her beauty and gaiety. 


When the young gentlemen were 
grown up and at home, it may have 
been for their sake, for love of their 
handsome faces and gay winning 
manners ; though I think my lady 
had her share of it through all, for 
she was beautiful and charming to 
the last ; as young-looking—to us 
who loved her—on the dreary, 
dreary day she died, as she had 
been on that fresh sunny Apri! 
afternoon when Sir Adrian, putting 
his hands upon her shoulders on 
the steps of the old Manor, and 
turning herround because she would 
look behind her over the glimmer- 
ing laughing landscape, said, ‘ Do 
not turn your back on home, my 
darling, in the first moment; nor 
on Mrs. Hart, who pays you a great 
compliment in coming out here 
herself to greet you.’ She dd greet 
me in a moment with a smile, and 
I—I almost started back, for 
through all the ten years I had lived 
among the rich and high-born, I had 
never seen a face so beautiful. I 
have lived more than thirty years 
since then, but I have never seen 
another like it. 

I never thought it a wonderfui 
thing that Sir Adrian and my lady 
were sought after far and near, and 
that people said Beith Manor was 
the pleasantest house in the coun- 
try. Indeed, it was so full of love 
and gaiety—I don’t mean exactly 
a great deal of laughter and witty 
speeches, but a kind of gaiety that 
was like a sunny ripple through the 
house, and never left room for 
moodiness or stagnation of any sort 
-—that, if it had had nothing else in 
it from roof to basement, it could 
not have been desolate. I have 
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heard people sometimes pity Sir 
Adrian and my lady, that they had 
no daughter to inherit her beauty 
and winning ways; but neither of 
them ever fretted at this. As for 
Sir Adrian, his heart was so wrapped 
up in his wife and his twin boys, 
that he had no room in his life for 
a want ofany kind. I think it was 
only for her sake that he mourned 
the two little ones who died before 
he had seen them. 

Of course I cannot really know 
the bitterness of any heart except 
my own; but I do think that his 
life had been like one bright un- 
ruffled day, when the darkness crept 
softly upon it, like the gradual 
darkness of an August evening. 

He felt it coming—watched it 
coming too, as he had many a time 
watched the shadows lengthen in 
the Manor park ; holding my lady’s 
hand in his, as they two sat to- 
gether in the autumn twilight. 

When theseshadows clung about 
her only, and no hand held hers, 
there came a craving, longing look 
upon my lady’s face, as if the sad- 
dened eyes were ever searching for 
him in the rooms that echoed his 
cheery tender words and firm quick 
footstep. I fancied that that look 
never left her face, but I was laugh- 
ed at for the thought while her 
sons were beside her, their intense 
love gilding all the way before her, 
as their father’s had gilded the way 
behind, and letting herfeel nothing 
of the real solitariness of widow- 
hood. 

I wish I could tell you what her 
sons were like then, but I never 
could describe them ifI tried. They 
were alike, as twins are always said 
to be (though I have seen twins as 
unlike each otheras day and night), 
yet there was a marked difference 
between them too. 

Sir Adrian was only ten minutes 
older than his brother; and the 
Servants, who were fonder of Mr. 
Clarence, used to complain that 
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there was no justice in a law which 
could give one twin everything and 
the other nothing, though he was 
equally the heir. But English law 
is like that other law in the Bible, 
and it altereth not for any abuse 
we may bestow upon it. So Mr. 
Adrian, at his father’s death, be- 
came Sir Adrian, and inherited the 
immense Beith estates, with a rent- 
roll of eleven thousand a year; 
and Mr. Clarence had nothing 
worth speaking of in the way of 
money, and his commission in a 
cavalry regiment. I always thought 
in my own mind that it was better 
so, for Sir Adrian was not fit to 
knock about (perhaps even to have 
to fight) as Mr. Clarence was ; and 
Mr. Clarence was not quiet enough 
to have lived among his books at 
the Manor, in the quiet way in 
which Sir Adrian did in the time to 
come. 

While they were boys at school, 
Master Adrian had been able to do 
everything well, and win everything 
a boy could win in the way of praise 
and prizes ; while Master Clarence 
would have been for ever in diffi- 
culty, or in punishment, or in dis- 
grace of some kind, if he had not 
been perpetually kept back, or 
helped, or rescued by his brother. 
All this he told me in the merry 
little letters he sent me in acknow- 
ledgment of the huge hampers I 
so frequently dispatched to Eton 
(not letting there be many empty 
corners in them, you may be sure); 
and Sir Adrian and my lady con- 
firmed the tidings from his letters 
to them, for Master Adrian never 
mentioned his own honours or his 
brother’s defeats. When they went 
to college, I did not hear quite so 
much of them. My lady did not 
read me bits of their letters so often 
then, and young Oxford gentlemen 
don’t generally write their house- 
keeper an account of their progress. 
They still went on in the old way 
though, as far as I did hear. Mr. 
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Adrian soon ranked as high as, or 
higher than, any one in his college; 
and Mr. Clarence still seemed to 
come in for all the reproofs and 
fines. Yet we never heard of his 
doing any one bad or cruel thing. 
Late, behindhand, idle, careless, 
negligent, were the words we heard 
pronounced against him. 

‘And so I am,’ he used to say, 
with a shake of his handsome head, 
while Mr. Adrian explained that 
music was as good a thing to study 
as Greek or philosophy, and that 
his brother studied that with all his 
heart. It generally passed off with 
a gentle rebuke from my lady, and 
a hearty laugh, which he tried to 
stop generally, from Sir Adrian; and 
I never heard Mr. Clarence any- 
thing but open, and gentle too, 
about his own misdoings. 

A few years afterwards, when 
they were both at the Manor, I be- 
lieve Mr. Clarence would have 
given his right hand to be able to 
repay in one way the help his bro- 
ther had given him in his boyhood 
and youth ; for Ze was the one then 
who could win all he wished to 
win, and found no difficulty in any- 
thing to which he put his hand— 
for, as you may guess, he never put 
it to any kind of study then. My 
young master was the baronet cer- 
tainly, and the possessor of the 
rich broad acres which stretch far 
beyond the hills there, and was a 
clever grand young English gentle- 
man, with a delicate gentle beauty 
in his face ; but Mr. Clarence car- 
ried about with him some charm 
which had nothing to do with either 
title or fortune—a charm of face 
and manner which won its own way 
everywherewith every one. There 
was very little difference in their 
size and height, yet, seeing them 
apart, he struck you as tall and 
stalwart, Sir Adrian as slight and 
almost small. 

However possible it is to help 
each other over tasks and lessons, 
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it is impossible really to help each 
other to win love and admiration ; 
and I think that the more Mr. 
Clarence tried to win it in one way 
for his brother, the more he proved 
himself the one most loved and 
most admired. 

Sometimes I used to fancy that 
he was the favourite even with my 
lady ; but I have thought since that 
I had no ground for doing so, and 
that she was not one who was at 
all likely to make a favourite of one 
of her twin sons. But there was 
some one else whose favouritism 
was plain enough. This was Miss 
Freda Rocke of Galbeth, — the 
great white house lower down the 
river. You have seen her picture, 
and it is as like her as a picture 
could be like her; for she had not 
the kind of face which can be de- 
scribed well in a picture. It was 
hardly ever the same two minutes 
together—a laughing, petulant, lov- 
ing, tiny face, which provoked you 
constantly because you could not 
find out when it was prettiest, or 
what its prettiness was. If she was 
angry—as she very often was—you 
caught yourself wondering whether 
she had ever looked as pretty as 
that when she was good-tempered. 
If she was gentle or merry, you 
wondered how it was possible for 
her to be otherwise with that fas- 
cinating, happy little face. 

She was a wayward little thing 
always ; and I was often obliged 
to be cross with her when she came 
(as a little child, I mean) rambling 
down into my premises, creating 
disturbances and devising schemes 
of mischief; always lightly laying 
the blame on Master Adrian, whom 
it was her delight to tease and tor- 
ture, and whose delight I verily be- 
lieve it was to bear her teasing and 
her torturing. 

To Master Clarence she was 
gracious in her coyness, and, to 
win his favour, she would some- 
times offer to apologise to his bro- 
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ther, but he laughed carelessly at 
the idea. ‘Do you imagine Adrian 
could be hurt by anything you say 
or do, you mite?’ he used to say; 
and this would vex her more than 
anything, and make her quite sub- 
missive for a few days. 

She used to pay long, long visits 
at the Manor; for her own mother 
was dead, and my lady was like a 
mother to her. She used to tell 
me in confidence very often(though 
I did not forget, as she seemed to 
fear I should) that she was a great, 
great deal happier there than at 
home—which I knew very well ; 
that she loved my lady a great, 
great deal better than her own 
governess—which I was not sur- 
prised at, though I pretended to 
be; and that Sir Adrian was, O 
ever so much kinder to her than 
her papa—which I did not much 
wonder at either, seeing that he was 
never at home except when he was 
hunting or shooting all day. That 
sounds rather an Irish idea, doesn’t 
it? 

‘Very well, Miss Freda,’ I used 
to say, shaking my head at the 
tiny serious olive face; ‘that is 
a nice state of mind to be in; and 
what about the young gentlemen ?” 

‘About the young gentlemen?” 
said the full red lips, screwing them- 
selves up for fear of letting too 
much wisdom escape at once. 
‘What about the young gentlemen, 
do you say, Mrs. Hart ?” 

‘Yes, that was what I said, Miss 
Freda.’ 

‘OY And the mite, as Mr. 
Clarence called her, turned her 
back to my fire, put her hands into 
her apron-pockets, and looked at 
me from under her thick, tangled- 
looking lashes. ‘There is a great 
difference in the young gentlemen, 
Mrs. Hart. Which do you like 
best ?” 

Now, seeing that she had asked 
me that question four hundred and 
forty times at least, and that, though 
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I invented as many different ans- 
wers as I possibly could, they all 
bore the same meaning, it was 
astonishing to witness what grave 
inquisitiveness she was able to put 
into her small face during the pause 
before my reply. 

‘On a Monday, I like Master 
Adrian best,’ I say, perhaps ; ‘ on 
a Tuesday, Master Clarence ; on a 
Wednesday, Master Adrian ; on a 
Thursday, Master Clarence; and 
So on.’ 

‘ And so on,’ she repeats, folding 
her little arms behind her, and 
throwing back her thick, long hair. 
*O, I see ; and I find my days are 
chiefly Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
and soon. Do you understand ? 

‘TI think I do, Miss Freda,’ I say 
thoughtfully. ‘I am getting old 
enough to begin’ to understand 
those things a little.’ 

‘ Yes,’ the child answers sedately, 
‘that is how I feel about it.’ 

Then, perhaps, she would hear 
the boyish voices and be off like a 
shot; her light swift footfall mak- 
ing no ghost of a sound in the long 
passages, but her clear young voice 
almost filling the whole house. 

That was when they were little, as 
I said. Now that Sir Adrian and 
Mr. Clarence were grown up, Miss 
Freda of course was grown up too ; 
and though she came to the Manor 
as often as ever, and stayed as long, 
and was as wild and changeable 
and restless and loving, she was 
not quite so confidential with me, 
and I had not such straightforward 
means of judging of her preferences. 
Not but what I found I could read 
them almost as easily; and I read 
them with a doubt and anxiety 
which I feared that soon my lady 
herself would share. 

But I do not think she ever did. 
She had grown so thoroughly ac- 
customed to see her elder son’s de- 
voted attendance on the despotic 
little lady, that it had become a 
natural thing now ; as natural as it 
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was to see the easy open affection 
of Mr. Clarence, who would play 
with her one minute, consult with 
her the next, and administer re- 
proofs the next. All this seemed 
quite natural to my lady now it had 
gone on so long; and she never 
saw how Miss Freda’s great dark 
eyes would fill with tears when he 
turned away ; how quick the blush 
was to rise, which never rose at 
word or look of Sir Adrian’s; or 
with what brilliant shyness her eyes 
flashed if he spoke tenderly or affec- 
tionately to her. 

I used to wonder whether it was 
wilfully or unconsciously that she 
shut those great keen eyes of hers 
to the fact that his voice had never 
half the love and tenderness in it 
when he spoke to her as it had 
when he spoke to his mother, or 
even his brother. 

His mother! That was his one 
great engrossing love. You need 
not smile as if it were a thing in- 
credible, for I have known it, you 
see. I knew it to have been so 
from his childhood ; and, knowing 
his nature, I could not doubt that 
it would ever change. ‘When he 
falls in love,’ I used to say to my- 
self, ‘it will be with some one like 
his mother :’ and I used to won- 
der— But that does not matter 
for my story ; and the wonder was 
not to trouble me long, as you will 
hear. 

Often and often I used to wish 
that Miss Freda would notice this ; 
but she never would ; and when I 
tried to speak of it, and got so far 
as to say Mr. Clarence behaved to 
no one in the world as he did to 
his mother, she used to shake her 
head with an odd little cheerless 
laugh, and say, 

‘I never know what he says ; I 
never know what he does; only 
while he is doing it, or saying it, I 
feel it is exactly what it ought to 
be.’ 

I used to try then to speak up 
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for Sir Adrian ; but I always felt it 
was a failure as soon as I heard her 
free light assent, and unequivocal 
praise. 

There was only one thing in 
which Mr. Clarence came before 
his brother, and that was music. 
It was only he who ever played 
the grand old organ in the organ- 
room (which is so altered now that 
I should not know it myself if I 
had not seen the changes as they 
were made). When the great whis- 
pering tones came down among us, 
and we used to gather on the stairs 
or in the passages listening, we 
knew it was he who was sitting 
there on the high tapestried seat, 
bending over the keys, in the long 
echoing room. 

I have heard great singers and 
players at the parties here, and we 
servants have often been drawn on 
to come and listen to them. I 
have heard my lady singing in the 
old times till the tears have come 
into my eyes. I have heard Miss 
Freda and Mr. Clarence singing 
about the stairs and passages as if 
their hearts were like birds’ hearts, 
so blithe and so content; but I 
never thought of that music as I 
thought of this. Sometimes, as I 
met it creeping along, almost as if 
it floated in from the wide bright 
world above, it would entice me 
on and on until I should reach the 
library, and even the folding-doors 
which separated it from the organ- 
room, where I would stand and 
listen, forgetful even that my lady 
might wonder at my presence there. 
If she did, she did not show it, as 
she sat close beside her son, listen- 
ing with the brightest, happiest face 
I ever saw; while he played as if 
he had forgotten everything but the 
notes that seemed to come up from 
his heart. And Miss Freda would 
be there, upon the floor, her head 
against the end of the organ-stool, 
and her eyes dazzling in their 
brightness. And Sir Adrian, stand- 
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ing at the window, looking out as 
ifhe saw nothing of what was really 
there. 

I do not know what clever mu- 
sical judges would have thought of 
Mr. Clarence’s playing, being of 
course no judge myself. It sound- 
ed beautiful to me; and, after all, 
is not that the only thing any one 
person can truly say? 

I think it was at those times 
that my master and his twin bro- 
ther looked really alike. Sir Adrian 
lost his dreamy studious look ; and 
his head was raised, and his eyes 
brilliant like his brother's; while 
Mr. Clarence had a still light in 
his eyes, and a quietness in his 
handsome face which quite changed 
it. 

As the time came on for Mr. 
Clarence to leave us, some ridi- 
culous nervousness seemed to cling 
about me which I could not get rid 
of, though I made myself twice as 
busy as usual, and forced myself 
to listen to reason as often as pos- 
sible. 

It was beautiful early summer 
weather -- the weather my lady 
loved best of all—yet she hardly 
ever cared to be out, and only 
went when her sons tempted her 
to go with them. Her hands would 
fall listlessly upon her work or book 
when their loving eyes were turned 
away, and I could not help feeling 
that her thoughts were oftener than 
ever with her husband; not so much 
though on the life they had lived 
together, as on the life they were 
to live together soon. 

Besides that, there seemed to me 
to be the same look growing on Sir 
Adrian’s face too ; and I could not 
help laying it to the harass and 
anxiety caused by Miss Freda’s 
wilful treatment of his humble 
deep-rooted love. It grieved me, 
too, to see Miss Freda’s yearning 
restlessness ; so that altogether I 
made it clear to myself that there 
were many causes for the nervous- 
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ness and anxiety which would grow 
upon me day by day, as the time 
came on for Mr. Clarence to join 
his regiment in Cork. 

I wished in my heart that he 
would burn that commission of his. 
I did not see the use of his being 
in the army at all; Sir Adrian had 
plenty for both; and, though I never 
quite said it to myself in words, I 
always felt that he must be ‘Sir 
Clarence’ in a time not very far 
away. No one knowing Sir Adrian 
could expect his to be a long life. 
No one, knowing and witnessing 
his love for Miss Freda, could ever 
expect him to bring any other wife 
to the old Manor; and no one, 
knowing and witnessing Miss Fre- 
da’s love for Captain Rothay, could 
ever expect that she would consent 
to be his brother's wife. 

The night before he left there 
was no music in the house at all. 
The rooms all seemed to me so 
unusually silent and dreary, that I 
was very glad when the bell rang 
for prayers, and the day was over. 
You see, I was not with them. I 
could not see the face we were to 
lose, nor hear the voice we all 
loved, else I should not have wish- 
ed that last evening gone. 

Sir Adrian read as usual, but we 
noticed that he chose a short chap- 
ter, then left out nearly half the 
prayer, and when we rose from 
our knees, he never answered our 
good-night. I believe he could not 
trust his voice any longer. Miss 
Freda looked wonderfully excited, 
I remember; her eyes seemed to 
burn under their heavy lids, and 
her tiny nervous fingers grew so 
painfully restless, that even, al- 
though we were at prayers, my 
lady could not help laying her 
soft white hand upon them to keep 
them still. 

My lady! the calmest and quiet- 
est of us all, though hers would be 
the sorest heart. She sat close to 
Mr. Clarence—I never could get 
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into the way of calling him any- 
thing but that—and he turned a 
little towards her on his seat, one 
arm resting on the back of her 
chair ; and he looked as if, had Sir 
Adrian not been reading what he 
was, he would have bent his head 
a little lower and laid his cheek to 
hers. But he answered our good- 
night in his pleasant voice, rising 
as he did so, and we shut the door 
upon them, thus, for the last time. 

I did not go to bed then, though 
I had been so glad to feel that bed- 
time was come. I sat down in my 
own sitting-room for an hour, and 
did nothing in the world but stare 
into the fire and wish it was morn- 
ing. When I did go upstairs at last, 
I went round to my lady’s room to 
see if there was anything she want- 
ed to say to me. As I reached the 
door, I met her coming towards it 
on Mr, Clarence’s arm, talking to 
him with her sweet gentle face 
raised, and he listening with that 
still look in his eyes which made 
him so like her. 

‘Here she is, Hart,’ he said, 
kissing her with a bright little smile 
which changed his whole face in- 
stantly. ‘Good-night, mother mine. 
I shall look in and give you another 
kiss in the morning, but I hope you 
will only feel it in your dreams. 
—Good-night, Hart ; you ought to 
be taking your beauty sleep. It 
is good-bye, too, I suppose, old 
friend. Why is it that you never 
give me a dozen kisses now, as 
you used to when I went off to 
school ?” 

He went away laughing, and my 
lady and I laughed too. Then I 
was very glad I had gone round to 
her room, because this little inter- 
view had disturbed those gloomy 
thoughts of mine which had grown 
unbearable at my solitary fireside. 

He was only gone to Cork, we 
said to each other downstairs, and 
would be back soon, even if the 
regiment was really ordered to 
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Russia, as Captain Clarence had 
said it would be. 

He was only gone to Cork, his 
mother said, battling with the list- 
lessness which grew upon her in his 
absence. 

No; only to Cork, Miss Freda 
answered, singing a snatch of one 
of his songs, and defying the grief 
that wrung her heart. 

Only to Cork, said Sir Adrian 
gladly and thankfully, acting ac- 
cording to his brother’s tastes and 
wishes in all arrangements, altera- 
tions, or improvements about the 
place. 

I used to wish my lady would 
let Miss Freda go home for this 
time ; but it seemed as ifshe could 
not bear to part with her; and, in 
spite of Mr. Clarence’s absence, 
Miss Freda was happiest at the 
Manor, though she never said so 
now, as she used to years before, 
when she wore little pockets in her 
aprons, which never would hold the 
half of Master Adrian’s presents, 
and when she ruled him with such 
merciless and despotic sway. Less 
merciless it grew, I think, and less 
despotic, though farther and farther 
away from what he would have 
wished it, as she felt how impossi- 
ble it was to sway some one else 
by either gentleness or coquetry, 
to bewitch him by either love or 
beauty. 

Month by month, week by week, 
day by day, my lady drooped. It 
was just as if she was very, very 
tired, without any pain; and we 
knew that a rest was coming, though 
we never fancied it so near as it 
was, and were all astonished when, 
one day, she asked Sir Adrian to 
write and beg Mr. Clarence to come 
home, that he might see his mother 
just once more. 

We were not afraid of his being 
too late, for he could be at Beith 
by the third evening after the letter 
went. But before night, not many 
hours after the letter was written, 
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there was a great change in my 
lady. ‘The sands—now that there 
were so few left—seemed racing, 
hurrying down; and we knew, 
even before the physicians came 
and answered the eager question 
on our faces with their hope-killing 
shake of the head, that the end was 
very near. 

She was lying unconscious, Sir 
Adrian close beside her pillow hold- 
ing and chafing the thin hand that 
was still so soft and pretty, when 
Miss Freda crept out of the room 
and down the broad silent staircase. 
Presently I—standing at my win- 
dow for a moment to get a natural 
look again into my red eyes—saw 
her run round to the yard in her 
habit, mount one of Sir Adrian’s 
own horses, and dash down the 
side avenue. Not twenty minutes 
afterwards I heard her canter back 
again, and I ran out to meet her. 
Where had she been, I asked, lift- 
ing the tiny figure to the ground in 
my strong arms. 

‘To the telegraph-office,’ she said, 
raising her big cloudy eyes a mo- 
ment. ‘I want him to be in time.’ 

‘You might have sent, Miss 
Freda,’ I said gently ; ‘ this is tiring 
work for you.’ 

‘I could have sent—yes,’ she 
answered, an odd tightness on the 
small red lips; ‘but it was like 
speaking to him, and I could not 
help going myself. Will he be in 
time ?’ 

It was the cry ofall of us through 
that night and the next day. By 
next night it was too late. 

Standing at the window in my 
lady’s room, while Sir Adrian kept 
his seat beside the still white face, 
I saw, in the autumn moonlight, a 
slight little figure leaning against 
the stone archway, waiting and 
watching ; and my heart was very 
sore for Miss Freda. 

_ She was going away next morn- 
ing from the silent old house, where 
I knew she would rather be, even 
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in its desolation, than in any other 
house in England. 

The carriage from Galbeth had 
been here ever since morning ; but 
she had not ordered it from the 
yard, nor would she, I felt sure, 
until she had seen and spoken to 
Captain Clarence. 

I had only the moonlight to show 
me the pale little face ; but I could 
see its wistful pain and the tired 
eyes. I heard, a long way off, the 
wheels that brought Mr. Clarence 
home ; and Miss Freda’s head was 
raised quickly to listen. But as 
they drew near, I saw her, to my 
great surprise, creep round into the 
heavy shadow behind the house, 
where I lost sight of her. 

I suppose no one liked to meet 
Mr. Clarence. I could not have 
gone even if my master had asked 
me to. I heard a quick step on 
the stairs, and I knew, without look- 
ing round, that Sir Adrian had met 
him at his mother’s door. 

‘Am I—in time? he asked in a 
broken voice that sounded like a 
stranger’s voice to me. 

I suppose Sir Adrian’s face was 
answer enough ; for I heard a little 
low sobbing kind of cry before I 
could creep away and leave them 
there together. 

All that night and the next day 
Mr. Clarence was locked in his 
mother’s room, and no one but Sir 
Adrian tried to disturb him, and 
he only unsuccessfully. 

Miss Freda had not left us. 
Through the whole night she had 
paced her room or sat at the open 
window, and in the morning her 
face was worn and haggard. All 
that day she wandered about the 
house and grounds; never still a 
moment, it seemed, never able to 
rest. Now it was night again, and 
she was going. 

Sir Adrian stood at the open 
door, waiting for her to come out to 
her carriage ; and she walked slow- 
ly down the stairs, her face ashen 
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pale, and her nervous hands grop- 
ing along the banisters, when slow- 
ly there faltered down to us the 
music that we had not heard for so 
long. 

Almost ghostly it sounded at 
first in the sorrowful house; but 
gradually it grew sweet and so- 
lemn, with a strange comfort in its 
reality. 

Miss Freda stood on the stairs, 
her head raised, her face all aglow. 
Sir Adrian turned from the door 
and went up, passing her as I be- 
lieve he never could have passed 
her before ; and then she followed 
him silently. 

Seeing the servants gathering in 
the hall, I crept up after her, to 
avoid their questioning. I went on 
through the library, and stood a- 
gainst the open door of the organ- 
room. It was nearly dark; only a 
line of light from the library-lamp 
lay across it, resting on the old 
organ in the corner. Sir Adrian, 
with one hand on the instrument, 
stood looking down upon his bro- 
ther as he played, sitting there in 
the line of light, his head stooped, 
and the bright hair loose upon his 
forehead. Miss Freda stood be- 
hind him, her hands loosely clasp- 
ed before her, and her face full of 
an intense feverish longing. 

But, as I looked and listened, it 
all grew dim before my eyes; the 
room seemed full of mist, and I 
went away to listen far off upon 
the stairs. And when it died away 
at last, the tears ran from my eyes 
so childishly, that I went and shut 
and locked myself into my own 
room. 

Mr. Clarence stayed with us a 
few days after the funeral, then he 
was obliged to leave England with 
his regiment for the Crimea. Sir 
Adrian begged him to sell out and 
come and live at home, but he 
would not listen. 

‘I could not do it, Adrian,’ he 
said, with that still look in his eyes 
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which always made me miserable ; 
‘I could not leave now there is 
real work to be done. Besides, I 
cannot bear the home without her 
—yet. I miss her so sorely, dear 
fellow, that, even to be with you, 
I cannot bear the empty rooms 
haunted by her voice and face, and 
yet bare and desolate because she 
is not there; but I will come 
back again. I will come as soon 
as I can do so without seeming a 
coward there, or being a coward 
here ; and I will never leave you 
again, dear old brother, in an empty 
house.’ 

So, promising this, Captain Cla- 
rence went away; and after that 
came the quiet time when Sir 
Adrian lived so much among his 
books. 

Miss Freda went away from Gal- 
beth for a long time. I think she 
stayed away on purpose to avoid 
poor Sir Adrian, who, when she did 
come home at last, went to her for 
the last time with the story of his 
deep enduring love. I can only 
guess what she said, but she went 
away again directly ; and Sir Adrian 
was more dreadfully alone than 
ever in the old Manor. 

To me it seemed that he was 
drooping and fading just as his 
mother did ; but he never would 
own that he was not well, and 
would laugh at my anxiety. 

They were doing wonderful things 
in Russia then, as you know, and 
the arrival of Mr. Clarence’s letters 
were the chief events of our quiet 
life, and the reading of them to 
some of us by Sir Adrian its chief 
pleasure. 

After every letter my master 
would ride with a bright excited 
activity among his men and over 
his land, hastening on an old work, 
or beginning a new one, thinking 
of the brother he loved so well, 
and preparing for his coming to 
take the rule which he knew he 
could not long hold himself. 
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One day the papers showed us 
the name we sought for among the 
brave and active in the glorious 
battle of Inkermann ; then showed 
us too that name among the 
wounded—only the slightly wound- 
ed, though. How our hearts beat 
as we read the account of the battle 
over and over again! Sometimes 
aloud to each other, sometimes 
quietly to ourselves ; so proud that 
he was there; while Sir Adrian 
pored over it in his own room. 

‘If we do not hear by the next 
mail,’ said my master to me that 
day, with a troubled flush upon his 
face, ‘I shall go out myself.’ 

I tried to turn him from the idea, 
lest it should grow in his mind to 
a fixed purpose ; but he answered 
me so seriously that I began to 
think he was really in earnest. 

‘You plead well and argue cle- 
verly, dear old friend,’ he said in 
his kind quiet voice; ‘but my 
mind is made up. My health is 


failing, but failing gradually and 


independently of all outer circum- 
stances ; and such a voyage as this 
would be would not hasten my 
death, nor indeed do me half the 
harm this feverish anxiety is doing. 
You know that I have spent more 
than a year alone here now, and 
am I stronger for the rest ? 

There I was obliged to let my 
persuasion stop, and I waited anx- 
iously and hopefully for tidings. 
They came by the next mail, better 
ones than we had even dared to 
hope for. Mr. Clarence said he was 
but slightly wounded in his knee, 
and that he was sure Sir Adrian 
would not object to that because 
it would bring him home on sick- 
leave, bring him home soon; not 
as a coward, he said, however weak 
and incapable. Then the letter was 
full of loving questions and antici- 
pations, and at the end he wrote, 

‘I may be home any day, so 
shall not write again. Did I not 
tell you I would come soon? and 
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am I not keeping my promise? I 
shall be able to do all your hard 
work, dear fellow, though I can do 
no more outhere. It almost seems 
a delusion when I see myself among 
the wounded and the dying here, 
because I am so slightly hurt, and 
suffer so little. So, instead of an 
interesting wounded officer return- 
ing to you, expect to see a swarthy 
limping barbarian. I verily believe 
you will not know me. Freda cer- 
tainly would not, for “the dandy 
cut”—as she used to call it—of my 
beard is entirely swallowed up ; and 
my face is the colour of that sign- 
board at the Saracen’s Head, which 
used to be our great admiration. 
Give my love to my little adopted 
sister. I want to see her again. 
Next to yourself, dear fellow, she 
is my nearest friend now; and if 
you ever persuade her to come and 
live at the Manor, she shall—as 
your wife, Adrian—take our mo- 
ther’s place in my life, if she can- 
not do so in my heart.’ 

How happy that letter made me 
when Sir Adrian read it to me, 
standing at the window with the 
winter sunshine on his face, and a 
trembling joy in his young voice ! 

‘ Then you will not go out to the 
war yourself, sir, just at present?’ I 
said when he finished, trying to 
look independent of the tears that 
poured down my weak old face. 

Every day we put fresh flowers 
in Mr. Clarence’s room, and lighted 
a cheerful fire ; leaving the curtains 
open at night that it might flash 
out into the darkness as a welcome 
home. 

At last, late on one stormy March 
evening when I had given up the 
hope for that day, I went into his 
room to shut out the heavy gusts 
of wind. My master was there, as 
I often found him, placing the 
books—which Mr. Clarence hardly 
ever touched—as they had been 
used to be; and seeing that every- 
thing was prepared for his coming. 
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With the curtain in my hand, I 
stood a moment looking out into 
the darkness, when gradually there 
came to me the sound of wheels in 
the distance. Very far off they 
seemed, beyond the angry wind. 

‘Sir Adrian, here he is, sir!’ I 
cried, without turning. 

But he had distinguished the 
sound too, and was close beside 
me at the window, though I do not 
believe he heard my exclamation. 

‘Hark! he is come at last,’ he 
said in a low breathless voice ; and 
then he turned away from the dark- 
ness he was trying to pierce, and 
walked back through the lighted 
room. But when he got outside, 
he stood steadying himself with his 
hands upon the banisters, as if the 
great joy staggered him. 

The sound came on, rolling 
slowly towards us, until we knew 
it was no carriage, until we both 
knew what it was. Sir Adrian 
raised his hand to his head bewil- 
dered, and I went up to him quietly. 

‘Do not go in to him just yet, 
sir,’ I said, ‘this is a surprise for 
you. Listen!’ 

The swelling sound came on; 
the whispering, wooing tones of the 
great organ ; and the house seemed 
filled with an exquisite melody, 
which lingered as I had never heard 
it linger before, and kept us there 
entranced to listen. 

‘How beautiful—how wonder- 
ful ’ I said, all out of breath, lay- 
ing my hand on my master’s arm, 
as a little dreamy smile played on 
his lips, and his eyes went on past 
me down the great staircase. 

Drawing his hand across his 
forehead rather wearily, he passed 
me and went down the stairs very 
slowly. I watched the slight figure, 
and tried to picture the meeting 
that was so near, while the music 
grew softer and softer, dying slow- 
ly, very, very slowly. 

For many minutes after the last 
long note was hushed, I stood 
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where he had left me. Then I felt 
that they were all coming round 
me asking questions, and that my 
face was growing pale as death. 

‘How glad this will make Sir 
Adrian!’ ‘So he isreally come at 
last.’ * How odd for him to begin 
to play the minute he arrived! Has 
the master gone into him?’ These 
and many other whispers I heard 
as—avoiding them all—I passed 
slowly on, almost as if I were in a 
dream. ‘The library-lamp burned 
dimly, and the room beyond was 
nearly dark. There was the line of 
light which the lamp shed across it 
resting on the organ; but it was 
very, very faint and tremulous to- 
night. Ialmost had to feel my way. 

‘Sir Adrian,’ I whispered in the 
stillness—‘ Sir Adrian !’ 

No one answered ; and, groping 
on into the dim light, I saw my 
master sitting at the open organ, 
his head buried in his clasped 
hands. I called him again; and 
because he did not answer, I lifted 
his head, gently pushing back the 
thick bright hair to look into his 
face, calling his name again and 
again in a hushed frightened whis- 
per. But though I called him so, 
I knew from the first moment that 
I saw him leaning there that he 
was dead—quite dead. 


That night Mr. Clarence died in 
hospital at Scutari, and never since 
then have the notes of the great 
organ been awakened here. 

Do you wonder now that Miss 
Freda never married, and that she 
never came here when the house 
was full of guests and merriment? 
Do you wonder, too, that some- 
times, when the Manor was left 
empty for a time with only a few 
of us old servants here, she would 
come and wander in the unchanged 
rooms—all sweetly, sadly haunted 
rooms to her—and above all, in 
that room beyond the library, which 
is the organ-room no more ? 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ON THE BRINK. 


Tue more Arthur Drem saw of his 
friend Hickes, the better he un- 
derstood how to manage him. Like 
most men of weak nature and con- 
fused perceptions, Hickes would 
trot peacefully and evenly along a 
well-known road, but would shy 
like a frightened horse if he saw 
anything new or startling in the 
way. Mr. Arthur had therefore to 
lead him up gently to such ob- 
stacles, show him there was no- 
thing dangerous about them, and 
so coax him onward to the next 
stage. Whenever he looked for- 
ward to the climax of the journey, 
and spoke of it, Hickes recoiled 
from it in mingled dismay and de- 
rision; but when Mr. Arthur merely 
contemplated the immediate and 
practicable steps, with which both 
were familiar, Hickes was content 
to do as he was bid. 

This was very singular; for these 
steps were useless, and a cause of 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble, 
if the future climax were impossible. 
Mr. Arthur’s object during this time 
was to keep his friend from looking 
forward altogether, and put his pre- 
sent action in the light of a harm- 
less prank. 

‘After all,’ he said, ‘you can 
suffer no injury by becoming inti- 
mate with such a pretty girl as I 
hear she is.’ 

_ Mr. Arthur's faith in the prac- 

ticability of his scheme had grown 

more assured with time. All his 

previous doubts were gone now. 

The Rotunda drama had at first 
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only captured his imagination— 
now it took possession ofhis reason ; 
and he had the most admirable 
belief in the processes of his own 
logic. At times, when Hickes 
would indulge in a little anticipa- 
tion, even he caught a faint warmth 
of enthusiasm from the ardour of 
Arthur’s convictions. He was only 
dissatisfied as to the means. He 
did not believe in the drama. Yet 
an extraordinary difference in his 
manner was produced when he 
found himself in the second scene 
of the living comedy or tragedy 
which Mr. Arthur—at once his 
pupil and teacher—had so boldly 
sketched out. He had now be- 
come acquainted with Lilian Sea- 
ford; and he came down to Ar- 
thur’s lodgings, radiant and tri- 
umphant, to announce the fact. 

‘What did I tell you ? said Ar- 
thur coolly. ‘ Was there ever any- 
thing more easy and natural?’ 

When Hickes began to speak 
of the girl, and to describe her 
beauty, his somewhat expression- 
less eyes and face brightened up 
with a dull glow of admiration. 

‘I told you that also, said the 
imperturbable Arthur. 

‘But you have no idea how pretty 
she is,’ said Hickes; ‘nor would 
you have if I were merely to tell 
you what she is like. You must 
see her. I have often read what 
would pass as descriptions of her, 
you know—very dark blue eyes, a 
high white forehead, lots of hair 
of a sort of—sort of—sort of— 

Hickes waved his hand in the 
air, in default of words. 

*I know,’ said Arthur. 

FF 
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‘ But all that tells you nothing.’ 

‘Not much,’ said Arthur. 

‘Then her manner—to the chil- 
dren, especially. She was like a 
small mother to them; and she 
laughed once or twice at some ab- 
surdities of their answers, and I’m 
hanged if I didn’t wish I was in 
her class.’ 

‘That she might laugh at you?” 

‘No; you mistake. There was 
nothing cruel in her laugh—it had 
the same sort of frankness that she 
used in speaking to you, quite frank 
and simple, you know; and ap- 
parently not caring to think what 
you thought she might be thinking 
of—’ 

‘Hickes, you must have gone 
straight to a public-house on com- 
ing out,’ said Arthur reprovingly. 

‘I didn’t—I couldn’t. You may 
laugh as you like, but I declare 
that, when I left that schoolroom, 
I wished I was a deal better fellow 
than I am, and I wished I could 
go back and tell her so ; and when 
I came to think of you— 

‘Well, what did you think of 
me?” 

‘That it 
shame—’ 

‘What was a confounded shame?’ 

‘Why—you know. I was nearly 
throwing up the whole affair on 
the spot.’ 

‘Well, you are the most vacillat- 
ing and illogical creature I ever 
met. You think you ought not to 
marry a girl because you find her 
pretty and pleasant in her manner. 
If she had been plain and a dragon, 
you would have seized the other 
excuse. But you have not told me 
how you became acquainted with 
her.’ 

‘Simplest thing in the world. I 
was to be merely a spectator this 
evening, as before; and so I went 
up to the place. I was rather be- 
fore the hour; and while I was 
loitering about, in comes a young 
lady dressed in deep black, with a 


was a_ confounded 
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black veil over her face. Every- 
body crowds round her, and shakes 
hands with her, and she is laughing 
and talking to them all at once. 
She lifts up her veil—I see a charm- 
ing face and the prettiest pair of 
eyes—and then somebody calls her 
“* Miss Seaford.”’ 

‘Quite dramatic,’ observed Ar- 
thur. ‘You might put it in a 
play.’ 

‘ You might ; my clients wouldn’t 
stand anything so weak. No; I 
should have-had her come on the 
stage from the top ofa house on fire, 
or carried on in a fainting fit, by 
me, her lover ; or—’ 

‘Well, to continue.’ 

‘To continue. I hung about the 
various classes, while the perform- 
ance was going on, by way of gain- 
ing experience. I sat down near 
her. She lent me a book, and told 
me where the lesson was.’ 

‘ Of course you looked very mo- 
dest and pious, very amiable and 
good-natured.’ 

‘You don’t believe in modesty, 
or piety, or anything else, but I 
do,’ retorted Hickes, whose vi- 
bratory nature had not yet shaken 
off the influences of the school- 
room and of Lilian’s unconscious 
kindness. ‘I tell you frankly that 
I thought you and I were two con- 
founded scoundrels.’ 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ said 
Arthur ; ‘ but it is no matter. Go 
on.’ 

‘I was very near telling her all 
about it.’ 

‘She would have had you arrested 
as a dangerous lunatic.’ 

‘ But at the same time, I thought 
I might as well make her acquaint- 
ance, if I could. One does not 
often get the chance of speaking 
to such an amiable and nice-look- 
ing girl, I can tell you. And sol 
put the book, by accident, into my 
pocket, and forgot to go near her 
during the rest of the service.’ 

Across the rather vacuous face 
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of the young man, which had been 
a few seconds before quite penitent 
and earnest in its expression, there 
came a brief smile at this stroke of 
cleverness, 

‘Then you overtook her on her 
way home, and gave it to her? said 
Arthur. 

‘No, I did not. I kept behind 
her on her way home—she went 
the roundabout way by East Heath- 
road —until I saw her knock at 
the door of the house. Then she 
entered. I went up immediately 
afterwards, and asked if I could see 
Miss Seaford for a moment. The 
maid-servant looked rather sur- 
prised ; said that Miss Seaford had 
gone upstairs, and would I walk 
into the parlour.’ 

‘The fly inviting the spider. 
Well ? 

‘Of course I went in. There 
an old gentleman, with white hair 
and rather a fierce look about 
his head, turned on me; and I 
wished that I was out of the house. 
I'd have given twenty pounds to 
be out of the house. Mind you, 
you may think it very good fun, 
but it was uncommon awkward to 
go like this into a bear’s den, and 
not have a word to say for your- 
self.’ 

*Didn’t you say you had called 
with the Testament, or whatever it 
was ?” 

‘Certainly, I did; but not until 
I had stood in the middle of the 
floor, looking like an ass, with my 
throat choking. You say my ex- 
perience in inventing awkward situ- 
ations and getting out of them 
should prepare me for anything. 

That’s all very well, while you're 
in your own house, with a pen in 
your hand ; but w hen you're in an- 
other man’s house, with him look- 
ing as if he was going to eat you, 
it’s different — precious different. 
I'd rather have faced an alligator 
with jaws as long as Southend pier. 
Everything behind my eyes began 
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to swim round, so that I could 
neither look in nor out for anything 
to say or do; and then, at last, lL 
stammered and bungled and hoped 
that Miss Seaford would accept my 
excuses for my carelessness in carry- 
ing off her Bible from the Sunday- 
school. Sir, that word was my 
salvation. The enemy began to 
thaw. He said something about 
the school, and at this moment 
Miss Seaford entered the room, 
and, though she appeared a little 
amazed—as may have been natural 
under the circumstances—she was 
very gracious, you know, and ac- 
cepted my apologies, and tried to 
make the thing rather pleasant. So 
did the old gentleman ; for he asked 
me to sit down, and then he began 
to unfold his views on all sorts of 
religious points connected with es- 
tablishments and what not. I was 
in a precious fog.’ 

‘I daresay,’ said Arthur. 

‘And so would you have been,’ 
returned Hickes rather angrily. 
‘Who was to know what an Epis- 
copalian was? I began to think 
that Henry VIII. had precious 
little to do to kick up such a dust ; 
and that his eight wives—’ 

* Six,’ said Arthur. 

* Well, what’sthe difference, when 
you go in fora lot? I wish they 
had given him something else to 
do, as I say. Luckily the old gen- 
tleman had most of the talking to 
himself; and I had only to sit in a 
sort of mist, and hope he would 
ask no questions. Then Mrs. 
Lawson came into the room ; and I 
was more afraid of her than of the 
other two. She has sharp eyes, 
that woman ; and she looked at me 
from head to foot, until I began to 
feel quite weak and quaking. along 
the back. Talk about an ordeal! 
—the Spanish Inquisition was no- 
thing to this. All I could do to 
escape from that woman’s eyes was 
to pretend to be greatly interested 
in what the old gentleman was say- 
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ing; and so I had councils, and 
popes, and Scotch Covenanters, 
and James II., and Archbishop 
Wolsey— 

‘ Cardinal Wolsey, if you please.’ 

‘And Charles I., and Carlyle—I 
mean Cromwell—all dancing quad- 
rilles within my head. And some- 
times the quadrille was changed 
into a regular cracker of a waltz, 
round and round ; and then, all of 
a sudden, I’d catch sight of Mrs. 
Lawson’s eyes, and these confound- 
ed gyrations inside my head would 
stop in a second, and I’d be won- 
dering if she saw anything in the 
shape of my necktie to tell her that 
I knew you.’ 

‘Why, all this is splendid mate- 
rial for you, cried Arthur. ‘You 
are amassing experiences for future 
dramas.’ 

‘Rubbish! How could I put 
that into my dramas? Would you 
have the principal actor open his 
head on the stage to let people see 
what was inside? 

‘No; they would hiss the blank- 
ness of the show. But you ought to 
try something different from merely 
rearranging these eight puppets you 
speak of.’ 

‘ We will discuss that some other 
time,’ said Hickes, fortifying him- 
self with another glass of Arthur’s 
claret, as ifthe present business he 
had in hand was sufficient worry to 
have before him. ‘I was going to 
tell you that my listening so meekly 
to Mr. Lawson had apparently pro- 
duced a good impression on him. 
He wanted me to stay and have 
some supper with them; but as 
neither Miss Seaford nor Mrs. 
Lawson seconded the invitation— 
indeed, I will go the length of say- 
ing they looked a trifle surprised— 
I did not consider it prudent to re- 
main. Old Lawson, however, said 
I might always come in there and 
rest when I was up in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and so, thanking them 
all, I left and came down here.’ 
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‘In excellent spirits,’ said Ar- 
thur, ‘over the discovery that your 
future bride is fairer even than you 
imagined.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Hickes 
that’s another thing.’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘I mean,’ said Hickes, lazily 
stretching out his legs, and speak- 
ing in a determined tone, ‘ that I 
have had enough of this thing. If 
it is only a lark, as you say, it has 
gone far enough. At least, it has 
gone far enough for me—you may 
carry it on, if you like.’ 

There was an interval of dead 
silence. Mr. Hickes looked at his 
boots; Mr. Arthur bent in two the 
penholder he had in his hand, to 
prevent himself flying out into a 
rage. It was not the first time his 
irresolute companion had suddenly 
assumed an air of resolution ; but 
on this occasion he seemed more 
in earnest than he had ever been 
before. Mr. Arthur treated the 
matter with much apparent indiffer- 
ence ; said it was of more import- 
ance to Hickesthan himself; hinted 
that perhaps Hickes was right in 
considering their scheme impracti- 
cable; and finally changed the sub- 
ject altogether, by proposing a 
game of chess. 

The table and pieces were 
brought; and thegame commenced. 
Hickes was at no time a brilliant 
player; but as he now played, or 
pretended to play, the keen eyes of 
his opponent easily perceived that 
something other than the taking of 
pawns or the development of an 
attack on the white king was upper- 
most in the weak young man’s 
mind. Indeed, Mr. Arthur was 
content to let this growing discon- 
tent increase, rather than again 
open the matter; and, as he ex- 
pected, Hickes himself suddenly 
reverted to the subject of their pre- 
vious talk. 

‘The first steps, I grant you, 
were easy enough,’ he said, ‘ quite 


moodily, 
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easy. I admitted that from the be- 
ginning. But now we are at a dead 
stop.’ 

‘You can’t castle out of check,’ 
remarked Arthur, keeping his 
whole attention on the board be- 
fore him. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Hickes 
hastily, and shifting his king into 
the next square. 

‘That square is commanded by 
my queen,’ observed Arthur. 

‘Bah! of course! said Hickes 
impatiently, and then he managed 
to get out of his chess difficulty. 

* You were speaking of that affair 
with Miss Seaford? said Arthur 
carelessly. ‘Ah, well, perhaps it 
would be arisky matter. Itis true 
that nothing could be more certain 
than the hold you would have 
over my uncle, if you succeeded. 
Every day he is becoming more 
wretched about Philip’s absence. 
He does not say so; but I know it ; 
and I know that anybody who re- 
moved the cause might dictate his 
own terms.’ 

‘Confound it,’ said Hickes, ‘ you 
are always dangling that before my 
eyes, as if you meant me to murder 
the girl. I'd very nearly do that 
as soon as the other thing you pro- 
pose.’ 

‘Murdering her zwou/d smack a 
little too much of the Rotunda, 
wouldn't it ? said Mr. Arthur with 
asmile. ‘In the mean time may I 
inform you that a knight does not 
generally jump from a black square 
to a black, and that it is unusual to 
have both one’s bishops on thesame 
colour ?” 

Hickes regarded with dismay the 
mess into which he had got his 
pieces, and grufily withdrew from 
the table. 

‘Let us sink this stupid game, 
and have a talk.’ 

‘I should have given you check- 
mate in two moves,’ observed Ar- 
thur, as if the game were of greater 
consequence. 
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‘I say we have come to a dead 
stop. I have become acquainted 
with the girl; I should like well 
enough to marry her—but where is 
the chance of such an impossible 
thing? You say she is engaged to 
marry your cousin. Perhaps she is 
married to him already. In any 
case, is it not absurd to think of 
carrying on this wild speculation 
any farther? As I say, we have 
come to a dead stop.’ 

‘You mean you have,’ said Ar- 
thur. ‘I have nothing to do with 
it—beyond giving you my advice as 
to a possible way of bettering your- 
self—of securing for yourself a 
pretty wife and a tolerable slice of 
fortune. As to the project having 
come to a dead stop, that is a 
matter of opinion. I do not see 
that it has.’ 

‘You don’t see that it has! ex- 
claimed Hickes with a burst of 
anger. ‘Then you're either blind 
or mad, that’s all! Why, what on 
earth would you do, if you were in 
my case ?” 

‘Rather, what would you do if 
the same problem confronted you 
in a drama?” 

‘In a drama!’ repeated Hickes 
with bitter irony. ‘I would kill 
your cousin, perhaps. Or I would 
carry off Miss Seaford by force. Or 
I would make her swear an oath to 
marry me— 

‘Then why not make her swear 
an oath to marry you ?” 

‘Because she wouldn’t be such 
a fool,’ said Hickes contemptu- 
ously. 

‘Would she appear a fool in the 
drama ?” 

‘Well, no. Because I could 
get her into a predicament, and 
frighten the life out of her, and ex- 
tract the oath from her.’ 

‘Whynot do all that upat Hamp- 
stead?’ said Arthur, looking with 
cold careless eyes upon his com- 
panion. 

Hickes stared in silence. 
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‘Don’t look at me as if I were 
the devil,’ said Arthur. 

‘I believe you are,’ returned the 
other, jumping from his chair, and 
beginning to pace up and down the 
room. 

Arthur sat still, apparently quite 
indifferent to what was going on; 
and yet keeping an eye on the 
strange alterations of expression 
which crossed Hickes’s face. At 
one moment he would be serious in 
look, with his breath going rapidly 
and his finger twitching a button 
nervously ; then the next minute 
he would throw his hands out, and 
laugh derisively, as if dismissing 
the phantom project that had arisen 
before him. When he finally stop- 
ped before Arthur, there was an ex- 
cited flush on his usually dull face; 
but he still had a sceptical smile 
on his lips. 

‘It is a capital notion,’ he said, 
‘for a drama. But suppose I were 
to corner that girl, as you suggest— 
suppose I were to frighten her into 
swearing she would marry me—do 
you knowwhat the result would be?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Arthur ; ‘she would 
marry you.’ 

* Quite the reverse,’ said Hickes 
with a scornful laugh. ‘The old 
gentleman who talks about the Co- 
venanters would come down and 
punch my head ; that would be the 
result.’ 

‘What then? Suppose he did 
punch your head; that wouldn’t 
matter much if she married you all 
the same.’ 

‘She wouldn’t do anything of the 
kind.’ 

‘She would keep her oath.’ 

‘She wouldn’t be such an un- 
common ass.’ 

‘There you mistake. An oath 
has probably no sanctity for you ; 
but such an oath as you might dic- 
tate to a girl brought up as she has 
been she would keep, though it in- 
volved the sacrifice of her life.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Hickes dubiously. 
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‘ But that only shifts back the im- 
possibility another step; because, 
if she would keep such an oath, 
rather than swear it she would sa- 
crifice her life.’ 

‘You needn’t threaten Aer life in 
order to get her to take the oath,’ 
said Arthur. ‘You would have 
more chance in threatening to de- 
stroy your own, if she did not con- 
sent. Don’t you see? 

‘I see a good situation for the 
Rotunda,’ said Hickes, sinking 
helplessly into a chair; ‘nothing 
more.’ 

The extreme excitement and agi- 
tation which the conjuring up of 
this vision had produced suddenly 
left him ; and with the reaction he 
had become mentally quite limp 
and flaccid. He asked for another 
cigar, anxious to get something 
trifling and immediate to do. When 
he held up the taper to light it, 
Arthur noticed that his companion’s 
hands were white and trembling 
nervously, even to the shaking of 
the cigar. 

‘What is the betting on Blue- 
beard for the next Derby?’ said 
Arthur ; and he was himself startled 
—not so much by the odd irrele- 
vancy of the remark as by the sound 
of his voice. 

Hickes sat silent for several min- 
utes ; and then he roused himself 
with a violent effort. 

‘T'll tell you what it is,’ he said. 
‘I believe I should grow mad if I 
had that idea you mentioned a'ways 
before my mind; mad enough, at 
least, to go on with it and venture 
everything for it. I once heard it 
said that a man would grow mad if 
he kept thinking about what some 
people say—that the world never 
had a beginning; and that the 
mystery would possess him so that 
he would be certain to commit 
suicide in the hope of discovering 
the truth.’ 

‘If he did not discover the world’s 
beginning,’ said Arthur, with a rather 
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ghastly effort to be jocular, ‘he 
would at least discover his own 
end. But I never knew such a 
despondent fellow as you are—talk- 
ing about murder and death and 
suicide when you are looking for- 
ward to marrying a charming girl 
and enjoying yourself with a lot of 
money! You should be thinking 
of your wedding-trip rather—down 
to Herne Bay, let us say; or will 
you cross the water? For myself, 
I wouldn’t advise you. Newly- 
married people shouldn't start off 
for Paris just directly they are turn- 
ed out of the clergyman’s hands, 
because the bride is likely to have 
all her notions of the heroism of 
her husband destroyed by watch- 
ing him becoming a helpless and 
ignominious lump as soon as the 
vessel begins to pitch ; and I don’t 
think she is likely to be any the 
prettier if she gets sea-green, and 
asks faintly to be taken downstairs. 
3etter look at the waves, Hickes, 
my boy, from the solid earth of 
Herne Bay. Can she sing, do you 
know? I picture to myself she 
and you living in a cottage, window 
open; you smoking on the sofa, 
she playing the piano ; both of you 
as happy as two pigeons. And 
when one of you gets up, and goes 
to a table, and opens a desk, I 
know whom you are going to write 
to; it is to Arthur Drem, Esq., 
Mincing-lane, London, E.C. ; and 
you say you will be happy to see 
him down on the following Friday 
with his “ Friday-till-Monday bag” 
with him. And you think he won’t 
be jolly glad to go? 

Hickes looked up as if he had 
heard nothing, with a dazed look in 
his eyes. 

‘I think,’ he said slowly, ‘if I 
were to become fond of that wo- 
man, and if she were to look me in 
the face and tell me that I had de- 
stroyed the happiness of her life, I 
would shoot myself.’ 

‘More suicide!’ said Arthur gaily. 


‘You are mistaking your vocation 
in life, Hickes. Tragedy is not your 
line. You excel in drama; and 
you might in comedy, only there 
is not an audience for genteel co- 
medy at the Rotunda. As to your 
getting fond of Miss Seaford, no 
doubt you will. You spoke of her 
with quite the rapture of a lover 
when you came in to-night. How 
could you live in the same house 
with her without becoming fond of 
her? And as for her reproaching 
you—and I honestly admit that 
she may be a little angry at first— 
she will see in time that everything 
has happened for the best, and for 
the especial good of them she cares 
most about. Bear that in mind, 
Hickes. Cheer up, lad! None but 
the brave deserve the fair !’ 

Hickes said nothing, and in a 
few minutes left the house. When 
he had got outside he paused, and 
vaguely looked up and down the 
silent street, with its lines of gas- 
lamps. The sky was dark overhead, 
and there was a high wind blow- 
ing. Although the night was warm, 
he trembled slightly; and as he 
walked away he buttoned his coat 
around him, as if to assure him- 
self that it was only the wind 
that made him shiver. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
TEMPERAT ORA FRENIS. 


WE left Mr. Philip in Eccleston- 
square. When he turned his horse 
round, he had no very clear idea as 
to what he should do next, or as to 
the most likely place for touting in 
the neighbourhood. He was di- 
vided between the wish to make 
as much money as he could that 
afternoon, and really see whether 
he could compete with professional 
cabmen, and with a vague desire to 
have the fun of driving through the 
haunts most familiar to him, and 
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looking at the people he knew. 
By and by the great ebb and flow 
of carriages would begin in the 
Park ; and he only regretted that 
he could not, in his present dis- 
guise, join the stream. 

As he was turning the corner of 
Gillingham-street, he observed a 
man standing at the door of a 
house with a large picture-frame 
in his hand. He drove down that 
way, and was immediately hailed. 
The small brown-faced bearded 
gentleman, having put the picture 
carefully into the cab, told Mr. 
Philip to drive to New Bond-street. 

Just as he was getting into the 
vehicle, a small crowd that had 
gathered on the pavement appear- 
ed to be shaken with laughter over 
something remarkably interesting 
that was happening in its midst; 
and both Mr. Philip and the artist 
stopped to have a look. The crowd 
consisted of a lot of big hulking 
idle fellows, who had been attracted 
to the show from Vauxhall-bridge- 
road. There was much cheering 
and howling; and presently the 
circle of dingy ragamuffins moved 
into the road, in front of Mr. Phi- 
lip’s horse. ‘The cause of the ex- 
citement was now visible : two very 
small boys had been provoked into 
fighting, and the men were goading 
them into farther display of their 
science. Neither of the children 
was above eight years of age; and 
one of them had his face covered 
with blood; while the method of 
their fighting was to catch each 
other by the hair, and tug and 
struggle until both fell into the 
road, whereupon the men would 
pick up the bewildered infants, set 
them on their legs, and urge them 
to renew the fight. 

‘Disgusting brutes! cried the 
man with the frame. 

Now, on the right of Mr. Philip’s 
horse, there were three men who 
were particularly active in the mat- 
ter; and these three men, happen- 
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ing to stand in a row, displayed 
three grossly fat and bare necks 
above their greasy coat -collars, 
The opportunity was too tempting. 
Across that line of dirty human 
flesh the thong of a cabman’s whip 
came suddenly down ; while an ap- 
palling yell, rising simultaneously 
from the three men, startled the 
crowd into forgetting the children 
altogether. A splendid uproar en- 
sued; for the sufferers, smarting 
with rage and pain, called on their 
fellows, and made a dash at the 
cab and the cabman. ‘There was 
but one way of escape. With a 
sharp touch to the horse’s neck 
Mr. Philip sent the animal straight 
in among them, scattering them on 
each side, and knocking down at 
least one. He just managed to get 
clear of the two small boys, and 
then he sent the horse forward. A 
man was hanging on behind, and 
trying to get up into the box. Him 
he easily disposed of with a decisive 
tap from the butt of his whip on 
the top of his cap. The last that 
Mr. Philip saw was a stone going 
through the window of a shop near 
the corner—-a weapon which had 
doubtless been aimed at himself. 
Then, looking down through the 
trap-door in the roof of the cab to 
see if his fare was all right, he 
caught a glimpse of the little brown 
man rubbing his hands with de- 
light, and grinning all over his face 
with ferocious glee. 

‘My good fellow,’ said the artist, 
when they arrived in Bond-street, 
‘your fare is eighteenpence, I sup- 
pose. Here is half-a-crown for 
you. The yell from these ruffians 
was magnificent —- magnificent — 
worth five shillings, in fact, if I 
could afford to give it you.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Philip, 
touching his hat. ‘Glad they 
didn’t overtake us, or they’d have 
been down on that ere picture o’ 
yours.’ 

While he was thus speaking to 
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the artist, and receiving the half- 
crown, he became aware that two 
ladies were looking at him. When 
the picture had been got out, and 
he was now ready to receive fresh 
commands, he turned to these two 
ladies. One of them was Mrs, 
Drem, the other Miss Kingscote ; 
and both were regarding him with 
horror and dismay. 

‘O, Philip! said Mrs. Drem, 
coming forward to him, with her 
face quite pale, ‘ what do you mean 
by this? It is too cruel of you— 
too cruel! Why did you not tell 
your father, rather than threaten 
him in this way ?” 

‘You mistake altogether,’ said 
Philip from his box; ‘it is no threat 
at all. I am only trying whether 
I can earn myself a living this 
way, and what sort of one. I had 
no idea in the world of meeting 
you ; and, to tell you the truth, I 
can’t stop here talking to you un- 
der two shillings an hour.’ 

‘I will give you two shillings— 
twenty pounds —anything—if you 
will only come down, and come 
home and change those dreadful 
clothes you have got on. Do you 
know that Mary Thormanby and 
Captain Dering are in the silver- 
smith’s shop over there ?’ 

‘Getting the wedding-ring, I 
hope,’ said Philip. 

‘If they come out and see you, 
they will publish your disgrace over 
the whole world.’ 

‘I don’t mind if they do, if only 
they pay me for the copyright. 
What disgrace is in it? But, you 
know, I can’t stop talking to you.’ 

For indeed a policeman came 
along at this moment, and stared 
at the cabman who was having a 
conversation with two fine ladies. 

‘My fare is three shillings, mum, 
neither more nor less, mum,’ re- 
marked Mr. Philip. 

_ *O, what shall I do? said the 
timid little Mrs. Drem to her com- 
panion. 
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Violet Kingscote had been stand- 
ing somewhat demurely on the 
pavement, with the suggestion of a 
laugh in her bright dark eyes, but 
still hoping that her father’s coach- 
man—seated on the box of Sir 
James’s brougham, a few yards far- 
ther down the street—might not 
recognise Mr. Philip. 

‘If you like,’ said Violet, ‘I will 
send Richards and the carriage 
home, and Philip can drive us 
somewhere where you can talk with 
him.’ 

‘O, thank you, darling, if you 
will be so kind! said Mrs. Drem 
effusively ; and this course was 
immediately adopted. Richards 
thought his young mistress was 
mad; but he received her com- 
mands as gravely as though he had 
been ordered to drive to his own 
funeral. As Mrs. Drem and Miss 
Violet got into the cab, and as Mr. 
Philip again woke up his indus- 
trious but rather languid horse, 
Mary Thormanby came out of the 
shop opposite. 

Philip had but one glance at the 
figure and face he knew so well. 
It would be affectation to say that 
he did not suffer some quick {lut- 
ter or spasm of the heart in catch- 
ing sight once more of the pale 
fascinating face, and the eyes that 
had at one time held his whole 
future in them. He used to try to 
read there what was in store for 
him, as if they were a book in- 
scribed with the decrees of destiny. 
And now another man—for there 
was the patient and heavy Captain 
just behind her—was treading the 
same book, and tracing out inits mys- 
tic characters a special revelation to 
himself. You can never get a man 
to believe that the language he finds 
in the eyes of the woman he loves is 
a language common to the whole 
race of mankind—that it is as sim- 
ple as a big A B C—and that one 
man can read it as easily as another. 

Fortunately she did not see him. 
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Mrs. Delaney, who was also of the 
party, called the attention of her 
niece to some article in the silver- 
smith’s shop ; and so the gray eyes 
were turned in another direction. 
Mr. Philip drove on, not regret- 
fully, yet rather saddened by the 
recollection of old times which her 
unexpected appearance had called 
up. 
‘Where shall I drive to?’ he 
asked through the small trap-door. 

‘ Anywhere,’ said Miss Violet. 

‘I warn you,’ he said, ‘that you 
will have to pay handsomely for 
this conversation. You should 
consider whether it is likely to be 
worth the money.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Drem, ‘I 
don’t care if it is fifty pounds. I 
am only anxious to save you from 
this disgrace.’ 

He drove up to the west side of 
Regent’s-park, and there paused in 
a deserted nook. 

‘You may have the glass down, 
and speak to me through the trap, 
if you would rather not be seen,’ 
observed Mr. Philip. 

They decided on getting out, 
however; and so Mr. Philip got 
down from his box. Mrs. Drem 
was very much agitated ; but Vio- 
let, looking at his costume, could 
not help laughing. 

‘You must have employed an 
artist, Philip,’ she said, ‘to paint 
everything in the proper colour. 
But he has forgotten your hands : 
they are far too white for a cab- 
man.’ 

‘You should be ashamed of your- 
self, miss,’ said he gravely, ‘to go 
about in your silks and your satins, 
and laugh at the clothes of people 
poorer than yourself. A poor but 
honest man is above such sarcasm, 
which is unbecoming to a sweet 
young lady, and she not out of her 
teens. And I'll drink your good 
health, miss, if you'll be so kind— 

‘Here is something for you, my 
dear man,’ she said, picking a six- 
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pence out of her pocket; ‘but I 
thought poor and honest people 
never drank anybody’s health.’ 

‘ But this is distressing,’ broke in 
Mrs. Drem with a piteous expres- 
sion of face. ‘It is no joke, Vio- 
let; and you, Philip, should not 
encourage her. What would all 
London say, if the story were to be 
told to-morrow? What would all 
your friends say, Philip—how could 
you ever meet them again? Think 
of the men at your club.’ 

‘Indeed, it’s true, ma’am,’ he re- 
marked. ‘I shouldn’t be standin’ 
here a-talkin’ to you, when I’ve a 
job to get the shilling saved every 
week for my club. And I hope, 
ma’am, that I shall be moral, and 
not drink that ere goose before it’s 
paid for; for what should I do at 
Christmas without the goose and 
the bottle of rum, and only a shil- 
ling a week, although it’s not more 
than five on us out o’ thirty sub- 
scribers as ever sees it? My fare 
is eighteenpence, ma’am, and six- 
pence for waitin’.’ 

* Philip, your father—’ 

*I hope the old genelman is very 
well, ma’am,’ 

‘Philip ? she began again; and 
then she broke out into a vexed 
and angry laugh, and turned away. 
‘I leave him to you, Violet—I 
give him up.’ 

Whereupon Miss Violet assumed 
an air of responsibility, and said, 

‘Once for all, Philip, you do not 
mean to become a cabman, do 
you ?” 

‘Certainly not,’ said he, ‘if I can 
find anything more lucrative to do. 
But employment is not very plenti- 
ful in London ; and I am anxious, 
above all things, not to starve. The 
life of a cabman does not seem to 
me unpleasant, in weather such as 
this; but I am willing to give up 
its freedom and picturesqueness for 
more solid advantages. In the 
mean time, my dear Violet, I am 
making an experiment to see how 
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much one may get this way; and 
you are disturbing the conditions 
of the experiment.’ 

‘Philip, why won’t you come 
home?’ said Mrs, Drem suddenly. 

‘Why won’t I go home” he re- 
peated in some surprise, as if that 
alternative had long ago passed 
from consideration. 

‘Your father is wretched about 
this affair—thinks over it from 
morning till night. I am sure, so 
anxious is he that you should re- 
turn, that he would recall anything 
he may have said to you in haste 
and anger. I am sure he would. 
I have no doubt he expected, when 
you left the house, that you would 
soon find discomfort and anxiety, 
and be glad to return. Now that 
he sees such is not the case, his 
only thought is to get you back on 
any terms.’ 

‘On any terms! 
opening his eyes. 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Drem, drawing 
back somewhat, ‘ you must be rea- 
sonable too. You have to consi- 
der—’ and here she glanced some- 
what anxiously at Violet. Why was 
she unwilling to speak before her 
of the real reason of Philip’s with- 
drawal from the house ?—why, but 
that the well-meaning little woman 
had been thinking over a wonder- 
ful plan for rectifying all these 
wrong things, in which Violet was 
to play a chief part ? 

Such was the truth. Mrs. Drem 
found all the people around her at 
sixes and sevens—the whole ‘con- 
dition of affairs disturbed—and she 
proposed to come in as general 
mediator and pacificator. It was 
no selfish wish to secure her own 
comfort (although that was also 
involved) which prompted her to 
undertake the thankless task ; it 
was merely that she saw before her 
a grand. opportunity of doing every- 
body a service. The timid hypo- 
critical little woman felt almost he- 
Toic as she contemplated the pro- 
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spect ; and one of the pet portions 
of her scheme—that on which she 
dwelt most lovingly—was to get 
Philip to marry Violet Kingscote. 

There was nothing improbable 
in all this, Mrs. Drem reasoned 
with herself. Both Violet and Phi- 
lip had the sincerest esteem and 
liking for each other ; and nothing 
could be more opportune and pleas- 
ing to both their families than their 
marriage. She suspected that Violet 
was alittle too well-disposed towards 
Lord Cecil Sidmouth; but then, 
thought Mrs. Drem, was the grave 
pragmatical young man, who had 
no money, and who was always 
propounding puzzles about meta- 
physics and scowling at one, to be 
compared with her Philip? Philip 
himself would have to give up this 
absurd phantasy that had taken 
possession of him. Mrs. Drem’s own 
experience of life had not taught 
her much respect for the import- 
ance of the affections. She did not 
believe in grand passions. Young 
people got cured of these whims, 
at the bidding of prudence ; and 
she did not believe it possible that 
this monstrous rupture of domestic 
relations could be permanent. Of 
course Philip would come back ; of 
course Violet would throw over the 
red-headed young man with the 
eye-glass. There would be univer- 
sal reconciliation and forgiveness ; 
and, on the wedding-morning, Mrs. 
Drem pictured to herself Violet 
Kingscote’s tightly- brushed dark 
hair being surmounted by the folds 
of a veil, and the fastening of these 
folds would be pearls, and the giver 
of them Richard Drem’s wife. 

It was partly this project, that 
had grown dear to her through 
much thinking of it, which induced 
her to make such a constant com- 
panion of Miss Kingscote ; and 
during their shopping, and their 
drives in the Park, and what not, 
Mrs. Drem was continually endea- 
vouring, by little hints and remarks, 
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to make light of Philip’s secession. 
She explained to Violet that young 
men were rather fond of these wild 
flirtations ; but they came to no- 
thing. It was only the opposition 
to their wishes, she observed, that 
gave the pastime some zest ; and 
when the temporary excitement 
was over, the youthful heroes re- 
turned from their campaigns, and 
settled down quietly into domestic 
quietude. 

‘You know, my dear, she re- 
marked with a smile, ‘it is hard to 
say whether men or women flirt 
most; but men like to carry on 
these meaningless love-affairs to a 
greater length. Girls prefer to sit 
in a room, and amuse themselves 
by playing hide-and-seek behind a 
fan ; but men want to look big and 
grand, and have their love-affairs 
bold and picturesque. Don’t you 
think so, Violet? Don’t you think 
they are no worse than we are—or 
as you are, I should say, for my 
youth had not much of that in it ? 
And so, you see, you must not place 
too much importance on anything 
of the kind. It is only in books 
that the nice young lady, who has 
never looked at a gentleman, mar- 
ries a husband who has never 
thought of flirting with anybody 
before. You are too sensible to 
think of such a thing.’ 

Violet was a sensible young per- 
son, as Mrs. Drem said, and had 
in her own way about as much 
shrewdness and knowledge of the 
world as her mentor. She not only 
perceived that Mrs. Drem was 
preaching at her, but she knew also 
the whole story of Philip’s adven- 
ture. Miss Violet did not think it 
necessary to tell Mrs. Drem that 
she had so far been Philip’s con- 
fidante. She had got rather to like 
this well-meaning and kindly little 
woman; and even sympathised 
with her unselfish wishes touching 
Philip, his father, and herself. Vio- 
let did not think it likely she would 


marry Philip; but she sensibly 
thought there was no use in rob- 
bing Mrs. Drem of the pleasure of 
anticipation by stating her reasons. 
And, if the truth must be told, 
Violet Kingscote honestly reflected 
that, although she did not particu- 
larly wish to marry Philip, still such 
a marriage would have its compen- 
sations ; and it was therefore no 
disagreeable subject of talk. 

‘When Philip marries,’ she said 
one day to Mrs. Drem, ‘ what will 
his wife say about Mary Thorman- 
by?’ 

‘My darling,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Drem with a surprised look, ‘ you 
don’t expect to marry a man who 
has never before shaken hands with 
a woman !’ 

‘I was not talking about myself, 
Mrs. Drem,’ said Violet with a 
gentle laugh ; and Mrs. Drem’s pale 
little face flushed. 

Up here therefore, by Regent’s 
Park, Mrs. Drem found herself in 
a dilemma ; for she did not wish 
to let Violet see the gravity of the 
situation. She had been treating 
the rupture between Philip and his 
father as a very awkward circum- 
stance, but still one that could 
easily be mended by a little for- 
bearance on both sides. She was 
unwilling to mention the name of 
Lilian Seaford. 

‘I have considered,’ said Philip, 
in reply to her hesitating sugges- 
tion, ‘and I am afraid that to talk 
of my going home is out of the 
question—you know why. But do 
not let that distress you. I pro- 
mise never again to make you un- 
comfortable by driving up Bond- 
street while you are in it.’ 

‘Promise me,’ said Mrs. Drem 
pleadingly, ‘that you will at once 
give up any notion you may have 
had of—of— 

‘Becoming a cabman? I never 
had such a notion; but I give it 
up, to please you. I shall assume 
my ordinary costume this evening. 
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If I were subject to such interrup- 
tions as these, how could I make 
my living by cab-driving ? 

‘And you will let us know, Phi- 
lip,’ said Violet earnestly, ‘ how we 
can assist you.’ 

‘ But I don’t want assistance, my 
dear child ; though I am very much 
obliged to you. Don’t you see what 
trusting to assistance would really 
mean? Shall I put it into plain 
English for you?—for, in these 
days, a beggar does not live on 
alms—he is supported by volun- 
tary contributions. Now, my case 
is simply this— 

‘Philip,’ said Mrs. Drem angrily, 
‘I will not have you call yourself 
a beggar.’ 

‘I was just going to prove that 
I wasn’t one,’ he replied with a 
laugh ; and then he moved towards 
the cab. 

‘Will you ladies step in? You 
are only wasting time here—though 
it is very kind of you, I am sure. 
Believe me, that I shall not starve. 
Keep your tender and anxiousminds 
quite at rest on the point.’ 

‘Are you still at the same ad- 
dress, Philip ? asked Mrs. Drem. 

‘Yes,’ said he; ‘and I can see 
in your eyes that you mean to send 
me a big cheque. I won’t have 
It.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ she said, almost 
in tears, ‘ you will starve—I know 
you will starve! And while we are 
living with every comfort, you will 
be toiling and slaving in poverty, 
with scarcely a crust of bread. I 
cannot bear the thought of it, Phi- 
lip. Why should you do this? Why 
should you encounter such fearful 
tnals — hunger, want, anxiety ? 
There is nothing in the world to 
repay you for such a terrible life.’ 

‘Thank God, there is!’ he said ; 
and there was a look in his eyes 
which she had never seen there in 
the old languid days. ‘Don’t let us 
have any heroics in this dull neigh- 
bourhood,’ he added, however. 
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‘Get into the cab, please. Shall I 
drive you down to Park-lane ? 

‘Not for worlds!’ cried Mrs. 
Drem. ‘Think of the servants, 
Philip! We will walk—I am sure 
we can, Violet.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Violet dubiously. 

‘ And indeed you will do nothing 
of the kind,’ said Philip with per- 
fect decision. ‘I will drop you, if 
you like, at the foot of Edgeware- 
road ; but I shall not allow you to 
walk from here to Park-lane.’ 

Somewhat disconsolately, Mrs. 
Drem got into the cab, and Miss 
Violet followed. Philip drove them 
down to Edgeware-road ; and there 
they got out and went away, quite 
forgetting to pay the cabman. Mr. 
Philip would have asked for his 
fair wages, but that he was busily 
engaged in watching the motions of 
Lord Cecil, who, with his hat con- 
siderably on the back of his head, 
was walking absently along towards 
the corner of the Lane. Would he 
meet the two ladies? Mr. Philip 
hoped not ; for he wished to have 
the pleasure of accosting his friend 
from the box of ahansom. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Miss Kingscote 
and her companion passed so close 
to Lord Cecil, that he was obliged 
to see them ; and he immediately 
turned to walk down to Mr. Drem’s 
house with them. 

Mr. Philip followed at a distance ; 
but was disappointed at seeing Lord 
Cecil, yielding to an apparently 
urgent invitation, enter the house. 
So he turned away. 

By this time, it must be con- 
fessed, he was rather tired of his 
perch, and had become hungry 
besides. His effort at calculating 
what he would be likely to earn as 
a cabman had been spoiled by this 
interruption : and the final result 
of his deliberations was that he let 
down the glass of the hansom, and 
drove straight up to the stables. 
He was, on the whole, very glad 
to get into his own clothes again ; 
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and it was with a rather vague pro- 
mise about seeing them again that 
he bade good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dufton, to the saucy Sissy, and the 
manly little Henry. Master Henry 
happened at the moment to be in 
great depression of spirits, through 
an accident which had happened 
to a couple of recently-born kit- 
tens. 

‘Us did not have the two tittens 
in the yard,’ he explained ; ‘and 
they weren’t been cleaned this 
morning, and nurse did take them, 
and her put them in the pail what 
is in the yard, to wash themselves, 
and the stupid tittens didn’t wash 
themselves, they went and drown- 
ded themselves.’ 

As he was leaving, Mr. Dufton 
insisted on returning to Philip two 
of the four half-sovereigns which 
he had got for the loan of the cab ; 
and Philip, bidding farewell to the 
chubby small boy who was in grief 
about the kittens, consoled him 
with one of the half-sovereigns. It 
was not until he was outside that 
he suddenly recollected how un- 
warrantable was this piece of ex- 
travagance in his present circum- 
stances. Half-sovereigns were of 
consequence now. 

He partly made up for this folly 
by dining for a shilling in a dingy 
restaurant, and went on foot all the 
way home to Paddington. As he 
had also to contemplate walking 
from there up to Hampstead, far- 
ther on in the evening, the walking 
home was a creditable sacrifice. 
He saved threepence by it, and 
felt himself entitled to a modest 
share of self-congratulation. It was 
true that he had thrown away about 
thirty shillings that day in an idle 
and useless fashion; but then he 
had saved half-a-crown by eating 
a bad dinner, and threepence by 
walking from Euston to Padding- 
ton. 

Late at night Lord Cecil Sid- 
mouth called up at these lodgings, 
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and found Mr. Philip returned from 
Hampstead. Lord Cecil was in 
evening dress, having just come 
from dining at the house of a Cabi- 
net Minister; but there was no 
after-dinner gaiety about the young 
gentleman’s manner. Indeed, he 
was more than usually important 
and grave ; for, during the previous 
two hours, he had been propound- 
ing his theories of the relations that 
ought to exist between England and 
her colonies ; and the affairs of the 
empire still hung heavily over him. 

‘Philip,’ he said with the stern- 
ness of a mute at a funeral, ‘if you 
have nothing to do at present, and 
if you will take up a light occupa- 
tion, why not become secretary to 
the Analytical? The post is va- 
cant. We will give you 150/. a 
year.’ 

Here Lord Cecil fumbled with 
his loosely-gloved fingers in his 
waistcoat - pocket, and, scowling 
more than ever, said, 

‘In the mean time I wish you 
would take that.’ 

Mr. Philip opened the bit of 
paper which Lord Cecil, rather 
nervously, had put on the table. 
It was a cheque for roo/, drawn 
on a bank in St. James’s-street, and 
signed ‘ Cecil Sidmouth,’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Philip, 
‘don’t think me impertinent ; but 
when did you ever have as big a 
balance at ’s?” 

‘ Never you mind.’ 

‘Let me ask you one question : 
if I were to present this cheque to- 
morrow morning, the moment the 
bank opened, would it be paid ? 

‘There is no need for such hurry,’ 
rejoined Lord Cecil, rather uncom- 
fortably twisting the cord of his 
eye-glass. ‘If you present it dur- 
ing the forenoon, you may be sure 
it will be all right.’ 

‘ One question more, Cecil. Who 
put you up to this? Who gave you 
the money, in short? Mrs. Drem ?” 

‘No.’ 
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‘Violet Kingscote ? 

‘ Confound you, what business is 
it of yours! cried Lord Cecil an- 
grily, and all the more vexed to 
see Mr. Philip quietly fold up the 
slip of paper and push it towards 
him across the table. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HICKES WINS. 


A puLL October day was draw- 
ing to a close, and over Highgate 
and Hampstead there lay the sul- 
try haze of the afternoon sunlight. 
All the morning—it was a Sunday 
morning—had been gray and dis- 
mal; now there was a _ bronze- 
coloured glow in the west, and the 
spire of Highgate church caught a 
tinge of the warm light. It wasa 
drowsy silent afternoon, fit for quiet 
talk, and nothing else. 

‘We may have thunder,’ said 
Jims. 

‘Why must you go to that per- 
petual school ? asked Philip of 
Lilian. ‘Suppose you should be 
caught in a thunderstorm on your 
way home ?” 

‘Dinna mind him, my girl,’ said 
Jims severely. ‘Do your duty, in 
spite o’ thunderstorms. He has 
persuaded you to enough 0’ self- 
indulgence by takin’ ye every Sab- 
bath mornin’ to that play-actin’ 
church, to listen to music, and look 
at pictures pented on the win- 
dows.’ 

For Mr. Philip had stepped in to 
relieve Lilian from going to the 
somewhat dreary chapel which Jims 
and his wife frequented. Lilian, he 
knew, was an unwilling convert. 
She was familiar with the Church- 
of-England service ; she liked sweet 
music ; she even preferred stained- 
glass windows to whitewashed walls. 
And so Philip, despite Jims’s oppo- 
sition and sarcasm and argument, 
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carried her off each Sunday morn- 
ing to church, and together they 
sat in a small pew, and listened 
vaguely to what was going on, and 
watched the sun shine through the 
colour in the windows, and dreamt 
dreams of all that was coming to 
them in life. If all this was, as 
Jims insisted, but a pampering of 
the eyes and ears — but a feeble, 
sensuous, emotional sort of wor- 
ship, as contrasted with the vigor- 
ous denunciations and the rough 
argument which he himself pre- 
ferred—it was not very harmful. 
It suited the ease and quiet of 
those still and peaceful autumn 
days. 

Lilian would go to the Sunday- 
school this evening ; and so Philip 
accompanied her thither. 

‘What time shall I 
you ? he asked. 

‘Don’t come at all, Philip,’ she 
said. ‘The children are to be ad- 
dressed by a missionary just come 
home from China; and it is rather 
uncertain when we may get away. 
You need not be alarmed about 
my safety,’ she added with a smile. 
‘There are always one or two of 
the teachers going down that way.’ 

A young man passed them and 
entered the school. As he did so, 
he took off his hat and bowed to 
Lilian. 

‘IT hope that is not one of them,’ 
said Philip, laughing. ‘ He is either 
tipsy or a maniac.’ 

‘O no, Philip,’ she said, ‘ that is 
Mr. Hickes, who has become so 
friendly with Mr. Lawson of late. 
He is a very pleasant and modest 
young man, and very obliging.’ 

‘He has an odd appearance, at 
least,’ said Philip. ‘ He stared at 
you then as if you were a ghost, and 
his own face was rather ghost-like. 
Good-bye, darling. ‘Tell little Carry 
Jepps that I shall bring her the 
pocket-knife for her brother next 
Sunday.’ 

He waited until she had gone 
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inside, and then he hurried away 
into the dusk. A slight wind had 
sprung up, however, and there was 
a mild damp freshness in the air 
which had not been perceptible 
during the day. 

‘This does not look like thunder,’ 
he said, looking northward, where 
Highgate was now only a blue mass 
in the deepening gray. Red lights 
were beginning to burn in the win- 
dows of the houses around him, 
and here and there overhead there 
was dimly visible a single star. He 
returned to Jims Lawson’s house, 
and resolved to wait for Lilian’s 
return. 

Meanwhile the young monitress 
had begun her duties of the school- 
room. By this time Mr. Hickes 
had been accommodated with a 
small band of pupils; and it was 
generally remarked that he showed 
great industry in being very well- 
informedabout the particular lesson 
of the evening. He had got into 
great favour with most of the teach- 
ers ; and towards Lilian, in especial, 
he was never tired of showing a 
wish to do her small kindnesses 
and services, which were ofiered 
so modestly that they could not 
well be refused. On one or two 
occasions, also, he had spoken to 
her while out-of-doors, and had 
walked part of the way with her. 
Indeed, his manner was so kind 
and respectful at all times, that 
it disarmed suspicion; and Mr. 
Hickes had become quite a favour- 
ite with Mr. Miall and his young 
friends. 

On this particular evening there 
was something restless and disfrait 
about the new teacher. His face 
was paler than usual, and his gene- 
ral bearing was far from having its 
ordinary placidity and calm. He 
was not well at ease ; his eyes were 
rather blood-shot ; and he was evi- 
dently labouring under some ex- 
citement which disturbed the cus- 
tomary quiet of his demeanour. 
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‘I fear you are not well,’ said 
Mr. Miall to him, kindly putting 
his hand on his shoulder. ‘Shall 
I relieve you from your duties ? 

‘Not at all! not at all! said 
Hickes quickly. ‘I never was bet- 
ter in my life.’ 

Mr. Miall left him, thinking that 
the new teacher had probably re- 
ceived some intelligence that day 
which had unnerved him, although 
he did not like to reveal the cause 
of his perturbation. ‘The scholars, 
however, with the observant eyes 
of children, wondered not a little 
at the abrupt sentences, the absent 
look, and the general disquiet which 
their teacher evinced. Occasion- 
ally he seemed to forget altogether 
that his class was there, and sub- 
sided into an odd sort of reverie. 
At other times he asked ridiculous 
questions, and made remarks which 
were quite foreign to the lesson in 
hand. There was, too, a certain 
unusual look in his face and eyes 
which did not escape the children’s 
notice. 

When the ordinary lessons were 
over, the teachers came together in 
a little crowd, and then sat down 
on one of the benches to hear the 
address of the Chinese missionary. 
At such times Hickes had been in 
the habit of getting near to Miss 
Seaford, as being the one of his 
companions whom he knew best ; 
but now he seemed to keep away 
from her as much as possible. He 
glanced at her once or twice; but 
hastily withdrew his eyes, and kept 
them fixed on the floor. When the 
missionary had finished his_ brief 
address, Hickes rose with a violent 
start, as ifhe had just been wakened. 

In leaving the schoolroom, Li- 
lian was one of the last, and Hickes 
was standing at the door when she 
got outside. He moved aside to 
let her pass, and did not even bid 
her good-night, as was his custom. 
She was rather surprised by this 
want of courtesy, and hoped she 
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had not offended him in any way. 
She did not speak, however, but 
put down her veil over her face and 
set off homeward, going round by 
East Heath-road, as was her wont. 

The night was quite still now 
and clear. The slight wind had 
carried away the mist, and then 
died down itself, leaving the stars 
overhead to throb in a cloudless, 
transparent, and dark sky. There 
was no rustling in the trees, so still 
and silent was the night; and the 
only sign of life or motion abroad 
was the tremor of the innumerable 
white stars in the great dark vault. 
But when Lilian had got round to 
the Heath, she was surprised to 
see, once or twice, the flash of a 
pale blue shaft of lightning up in 
the direction of Highgate—a sud- 
den, vivid, pallid line of light, that 
flickered for an instant and then 
disappeared, followed by no distant 
rumble of thunder. There was 
something strange and weird about 
these blue shafts, that played silent- 
ly about the horizon in the deep 
stillness. 

She was looking northward at 
these frequent glimmerings of the 
lightning, and rather hastening her 
walk, when she was accosted from 
behind. The suddenness with which 
her name was pronounced startled 
her, and she inadvertently paused 
and turned. It was only Mr. Hickes, 
who begged her pardon for inter- 
tupting her, and hoped she would 
allow him to see her home. There 
was something in his voice which 
struck upon her ear with a peculiar 
ring; and she could only hasten to 
Say that there was no need, that 
she was near the house, and that— 

Here Hickes came closer to her, 
and she now fancied there was some 
truth in what Philip had said. She 
was not actually alarmed, and yet 
she would rather have been two or 
three hundred yards nearer James 
Lawson’s door. 

‘Do let me go with you,’ he 
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pleaded in that forced voice which 
jarred on her ear. ‘The night is 
so dark: you ought to have gone 
the other way. And indeed, Miss 
Seaford, I want to speak with you 
for a few minutes, if you will be 
good enough to let me.’ 

‘To speak with me!’ she said 
in great surprise, and endeavouring 
to hasten her steps a little. She 
heard the sound of people walking 
farther down the road, and hoped 
she might be able to overtake 
them. 

‘Yes, Miss Seaford,’ said Hickes ; 
‘you have been very kind to me 
since I have had the pleasure of 
knowing you—very kind ; and now 
I ask you to add to your kindness 
by letting me walk home with you, 
and speak with you on the way. 
It is a trifle—a trifle, is it not?’ 

She fancied that he tried to 
smile ; but the unnatural and husky 
tones of his voice showed that he 
was labouring under some power- 
ful emotion or excitement which 
he was trying to repress. She gradu- 
ally became more alarmed ; and she 
was on the point of breaking away 
from him, and desiring him not to 
follow her, when he suddenly con- 
fronted her in the road, and seized 
her hand. She now saw that his 
face was quite white and wild, and 
the hand that he closed over her 
fingers trembled violently. She 
tried to draw away her hand—she 
was powerless ; and indeed at this 
moment a sense of danger, and a 
terrible consciousness of her own 
loneliness and weakness, came upon 
her so suddenly as wholly to un- 
nerve her. She was stunned, fright- 
ened, confronted by a man who 
had the appearance of a madman ; 
and she felt herself helpless. 

‘ Listen to me, Miss Seaford,’ he 
said, or rather gasped. ‘Don’t be 
alarmed; don’t tremble so. Id 
sooner kill myself than harm you— 
you know that. There is no dan- 
ger—none at all. How do you 
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think I could harm you when you 
know I worship the ground you 
walk on? Listen! I would give 
you my life if it would please you. 
I think I have gone mad with love 
for you; and I will kill myself if 
you don’t become my wife. Life 
to me without you is not worth 
having.’ 

‘O, let me go! let me go!’ she 
cried, terrified by his wild manner. 
‘Some other time you may tell me 
—I wish to go home—I wish to go 
home by myself.’ 

‘ You must forgive me,’ he said, 
witha desperate effort at self-control, 
‘if I say you must hear me out now. 
I cannot have you go away think- 
ing I have been violent with you, 
and without knowing what has made 
me speak like this. God knows, I 
may be mad, but it is through love 
for you; and you know whether I 
have ever been anything than re- 
spectful to you since ever I knew 
you. You must hear me.’ 

‘ Another time,’ she murmured. 

*‘No—now! he replied ; and here 
again a strong shiver of excite- 
ment passed over him, and he 
struggled for utterance. The man 
was not acting. He had dwelt 
upon this interview until his part 
in it had assumed a morbid reality 
in his mind. He had almost got 
to believe that he was madly in 
love with the girl, through the fierce 
desire that had been stirred in him 
to be successful and win her for his 
wife. At first he had shrunk from 
the project with aversion and dis- 
trust ; but, once in the act of carry- 
ing it out, he seemed to have lost 
self-consciousness and to have be- 
come the victim ofa mania. There 
were conflicting passions raging in 
his mind, about the reality of which 
no doubt was possible. Fear as 
to the terrible consequences which 
might ensue from this wild scheme 
if he failed in it—the lust for the 
money which was now almost with- 
in his grasp, and even a stubborn 
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kind of pride that made him dread 
the ridicule of defeat —all these 
worked upon his feeble and impres- 
sionable nature until they produced 
in him a kind of delirium. For the 
time being he was really a mono- 
maniac. He forgot all the set 
speeches he had prepared ; and ab- 
jured this girl to have pity on his 
life, as if he really were mad for 
love of her. Frightened beyond 
the power of recovery, she listened 
to his ravings, and could not help 
believing them. Was there not 
plenty of testimony to the reality 
of his excitement in the haggard 
face and eyes and the shivering 
frame ? 

Escape from him was impossible ; 
he held her arm with the grasp of 
a maniac, while he poured forth his 
protestations and entreaties. The 
footsteps in the distance became 
more indistinct ; and she was too 
much terrified to listen for others. 
All around them was the ghastly 
stillness of the night and the stars, 
while ever and again a pale line 
of blue light would flicker silently 
along the northern sky, and then 
disappear into the void. If Philip 
would but come ! 

‘You must listen —for what I 
have to say concerns the life of 
one of us. I cannot live without 
you ; I will not live without you. 
If my case were not so desperate, 
I would tell you how kind I could 
be to you—I would win you over 
into taking pity on me—lI would 
show you how you will do the 
greatest kindness to Mr. Drem by 
letting him go back to his friends. 
Don’t you know that you have 
ruined his life if you marry him ?— 
don’t you know that you will be 
my murderer? I swear before God 
I will not live to see you his 
wife.’ 

*O, you terrify me! she cried 
piteously. ‘ You cannot mean what 
you say. Ihave done you no harm 
—pray let me go!’ 
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‘You only care for your own 
safety!’ he said bitterly. ‘You 
have no thought what this night 
may do to me. Miss Seaford, I 
beg you to believe that I have come 
to a grave decision. I am not 
speaking to you out of any hasty 
impulse. I have tried to go away 
from you—never to see you again 
—long before I became incapable 
of controlling myself ; but now that 
is impossible. ‘There is but one 
alternative. As I tell you, you are 
ruining the man whom you wish to 
marry. You have estranged him 
from all his friends ; you have thrust 
him into poverty. I tell you that 
you will not have been married to 
him a year when he will bitterly 
regret that he ever saw you ; I tell 
you he will look on you as the 
cause of his worst misfortunes, and 
hate you and curse you !’ 

‘Ah, don’t say that! she cried. 
‘You do not know what you say! 
If I have caused you pain—or if I 
must cause you pain—I am deeply 
sorry; but I cannot help it. I 
never sought to harm you. Mr. 
Hickes, won’t you let me go? I 
cannot do what you ask; you will 
think ‘better of it—you will for- 
get.’ 

‘ Forget ! 

He came so close to her that she 
was forced to look up into his face, 
and she saw that it was ghastly 
pale, and that perspiration stood 
on it. His breath came quick and 
hard ; his teeth were set; he was 
in appearance like one possessed. 
And yet when he spoke, it was 
with a cold implacable resolution 
in the tones of his voice that star- 
tled her even more than his vehe- 
mence. 

* Forget ! he said calmly, and he 
still held her hand tight. ‘Do you 
know where forgetfulness is to be 
found? In the grave. You have 
chosen for me. I will bid you 
good-bye now. You may go.’ 

He released her, and stepped 
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back. The next moment she saw 
before his breast the glitter of steel. 
With a faint cry, she sprang forward 
and caught his arm. 

‘QO, this is dreadful!’ she cried in 
an agony of terror. ‘ What can you 
mean ?” 

‘I told you there was forgetful- 
ness in the grave,’ he said in a low 
clear voice, ‘and I mean to find it. 
As sure as there is a God above 
us, unless you swear, on the ground 
where you stand, to marry me, 
you will have for your companion 
a murdered man— murdered by 


you. I do not ask you to choose. 
You have chosen.’ 
‘No, no! she cried. ‘Only wait 


till to-morrow—give me time—I 
cannot see you kill yourself—only 
till to-morrow! Have mercy upon 
me. I cannot, cannot do it.’ 

She sank at his feet, shuddering, 
and holding up her hands. All 
things seemed to whirl round her, 
and there was only a murmur in 
her ears. And yet the murmur 
seemed to say, ‘ Not to-morrow, but 
now — this minute. You are not 
prepared!’ And then she vaguely 
knew, in her agony, that he was 
holding up her right hand, and that 
she was repeating the words of an 
oath, every one of which seemed 
to be written in fire and blood on 
the utter blackness of the night ; 
then a sinking backward, and a 
sweet dull unconsciousness of pain. 

He was kneeling down over the 
prostrate figure of the girl, endea- 
vouring to bring back the life to 
her by chafing her hands. Large 
drops of perspiration stood on his 
forehead, and his brain throbbed 
as if it were surcharged with blood. 
At last, being terrified, he called to 
her ;.and she roused herself, and 
awoke with a cry of terror on meet- 
ing his face near her. 

*You are not hurt?’ he said. 

‘O, have pity on me, and go 
away!’ she cried; and she looked 
round with a shudder. ‘I wish to 
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be alone—I wish to go back by 
myself,’ 

‘But you knowyou have sworn—’ 

‘I know, I know” she cried 
wildly. ‘O my God, what have I 
done ! 

‘It will be all for the best,’ he 
said soothingly. ‘ You will forgive 
me when you come to see what 
made me do it. I knew you would 
not marry me otherwise — and I 
could not live without you. I 
hoped—I knew—you would have 
compassion on me. O Miss Sea- 
ford, I feel that I am a wretch and 
a coward to have treated you so; 
but I couldn’t help it—I couldn't 
help it. And I will make it up to 
you—I will 

She did not seem to hear him. 
She stood dazed and bewildered, 
with a pale white face and tearless 
eyes, as if she had not yet realised 
to herself the horror of what had 
occurred. Was it true, then, that 
these few minutes had destroyed 
her life, and that the cold stars 
overhead were as they had been 
when she left the schoolroom door? 
But a few minutes had passed, and 
what was this that had happened ? 
There wasa pain across her forehead, 
and a mistiness about her thoughts. 
She only knew that Philip awaited 
her at home, and that she dared not 
go to meet him. 

She turned away, trembled, and 
was forced to take Hickes’s prof- 
fered arm ,to prevent her sinking 
to the ground. Then, suddenly, 
she broke from him with a sharp 
cry, as if her heart had at length 
found utterance. 

‘O Philip, Philip! was I not 
right in saying we should never be 
married ? And how can I tell you, 
my darling—how can I tell you, and 
look into your face, and say good- 
bye 

She burst into tears, and went 
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away by herself, weeping. Hickes 
dared not speak to her then. He 
watched her figure go down the 
road, and he followed her at some 
little distance, with a terrible weight 
at his heart. The excitement was 
all gone now; he had wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead, and 
his eyes did not throb and burn as 
they had done. The subsidence 
of the mania that had taken posses- 
sion of him left him full of vague 
apprehensions, with a low dull sense 
of remorse and a strange suscepti- 
bility to physical cold. He shivered 
now, not with excitement, but with 
the chilness of the air. The stars 
above him glittered as if in a frost, 
and the silent flashes of the light- 
ning ‘were steel-cold and bright. 
His very teeth began to chatter, 
and then he recollected that he had 
a flask of brandy in his pocket. 
He took it out, and drank every 
drop of the burning liquour ; and 
yet it did not give him the desired 
warmth. The night seemed so 
cold. 

And meanwhile the young girl 
had paused at the railings in front 
of James Lawson’s small garden, 
as if she could not enter. She 
looked up at the small windows— 
there was a ruddy glow in them. 
Presently the door was opened, and 
the figure of a man came out to- 
wards the garden-gate. Hickes saw 
the man approach the girl; she 
turned her face up towards his; a 
few words were spoken hurriedly, 
and then Lilian Seaford went into 
the house by herself, leaving the 
other standing by the gate. 

Hickes turned and passed up the 
East Heath-road again. He went 
round through Hampstead, and 
then, having gone into a public- 
house and drank some more brandy, 
he proceeded to make his way to- 
wards Sloane-street. 
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Tue title of this paper might in- 
duce the unguarded reader to sup- 
pose that it has reference to the 
terrible tragedies in Greece, and 
that it is to contain perhaps some 
thrilling and personal record of past 
experiences with the lawless band 
of the Arvanitakei, and that descrip- 
tions of romantic residences in rob- 
bers’ huts amongst the mountains, 
and of the inner life of the modern 
Alessandro Massaroni, including 
his amusements of song and dance, 
not forgetting the latest edition of 
‘Gentle Zitella, will be given with 
all the circumstantiality of an eye- 
witness. At once let such an idea 
The banditti with 
whom we are about to deal have 
their lairs much nearer home ; and 
if they lack the picturesque attri- 
butes belonging to their prototypes 
abroad, and if their deeds are some- 
what less atrocious and_blood- 
thirsty, they at least, from time to 
time, deserve castigation, although 
the rod be nothing but a sharpened 
quill. 

It is asserted that every man is 
either a fool or a physician at the 
age of forty; but whatever know- 
ledge of physic that number of 
years may have brought with it, 
there is no reason for supposing 
that it does not confer an equal 
amount of legal acumen. The false 
sort of alliteration which the axiom 
possesses, in combination with the 
truth it contains, may in some de- 
gree have given rise to the axiom 
itself; but it is only the euphony 
of the words, ‘fool,’ ‘physician,’ and 
‘forty,’ which could have led to a 
preference being shown for the 
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medical rather than for the legal 
profession ; to a preference for the 
number of two-score rather than for 
thirty-nine. Therefore no one should 
deny that a man may be as much a 
lawyer at forty as he is a doctor ; 
but the idea has not been twisted 
into what Mrs. Gamp calls a ‘ mor- 
tar.’ It is thus obvious that any 
one of moderate capacity and libe- 
ral education, coming on towards 
the above-mentioned time of life, 
must be conscious that we form 
part of a most lawless community ; 
that free-booting, highway robbery, 
and brigandage generally are ram- 
pant amongst us; and that certain 
abuses, nuisances, and abomina- 
tions exist around us to a most flag- 
rant extent—abominations which 
are nothing more than open defi- 
ance or cunning evasions of our 
laws. No study of Coke upon Lyttel- 
zon or Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
no command of a law library or pro- 
found acquaintance with the gentle- 
men of the long robe, are necessary 
to teach the least informed amongst 
us that we are the victims, in many 
cases, ofan effete or lukewarm race 
of guardians of our rights ; that the 
myrmidons of the law take things 
pretty easily, and exemplify daily, 
hourly, another great axiom, that 
what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s. If something of this were 
not the case ; if our Dogberrys and 
Vergeses were not in a general 
state of somnolence and incapacity, 
or, at least, in a sort of only half- 
wide-awakedness, we should not be 
subjected to the gross violations of 
acts of parliament and perpetuation 
of nuisances, which, despite our 
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boasted civilisation and generally 
advanced habits, crop up at every 
turn, to the disgrace and falsifica- 
tion of the reputation we bear as a 
methodical people. 

Some years ago, at a dinner at 
the Royal Academy of Arts, Lord 
Palmerston, in one of his jocular 
straightforward speeches, acknow- 
ledged that he could lay no great 
claim to artistic learning, that he 
was not much associated with the 
fine arts generally, but he thought 
that ifhe had in any way connected 
himself with them for their benefit, 
it was through having been instru- 
mental in abolishing the smoke 
nuisance. For the future there was 
to be no necessity for covering with 
glass the pictures in our national 
collection. No fear was to be enter- 
tained of their deteriorating by rea- 
son of our murky soot-filled atmo- 
sphere ; and so the jovial hearty 
Premier contended that he had, 
although perhaps indirectly, served 
the artistic world to some extent. 
But I should like to know whether 
there are not just as many ‘ blacks,’ 
as the cockneys call them, at this 
moment insinuating themselves 
through the skylights and apertures 
of our National Gallery as there 
ever were. /s the smoke nuisance 
abated one jot? Does anybody ever 
think of summoning anybody else 
for not consuming his own smoke ? 
If so, the magistrates for the Lam- 
beth district, for instance, ought to 
have a good deal to do, if we may 
judge by the amount of filth vomited 
forth in that neighbourhood by the 
pestilential manufactories,gasworks, 
rag-boiling, bone-baking, and the 
host of noxious trades there carried 
on, visible, smellable, and _ taste-a- 
ble any day as we travel by South- 
Western rail from Waterloo to 
Vauxhall. 

Does Smith ever think of com- 
plaining of Brown’s smoke coming 
down his chimney? Yes ; he com- 
plains and grumbles ; but he does 
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nothing more. It is not for him, 
he justly says, to turn common 
informer, and, as such, to be stig- 
matised and pointed at by his 
neighbours for the rest of his days. 
It is not for him to put the law in 
force, which we know exists, to 
prevent the annoyance he is sub- 
jected to. Smith is probably a 
hard-working man of small means, 
and with but little time to himself, 
and not inclined to waste that little 
in stuffy law-courts, or squander his 
money in doubtful litigation. Thus 
one is induced to ask, Are we in 
any degree one whit the better off 
for this act of parliament, for which 
we were indebted to the late pre- 
mier? And yet I have no doubt 
that his words were received with 
gratitude and cheers, and that all 
the big-wigs assembled in Trafal- 
gar-square looked upon him as one 
of the greatest benefactors that the 
painters and the public had ever 
known. 

Are there no means, short of 
establishing a society for the sup- 
pression of smoke on the lungs, by 
which the chimneys could be pre- 
vented from having it all their own 
way? Must we still consent to 
have the metropolitan vegetation, 
such as it is, choked and stunted 
by ‘smut and crocks’? Must our 
public buildings, monuments, and 
decorations continue to be begrim- 
ed and disfigured by our murky at- 
mosphere? Shall we for ever, in- 
deed, be doing all we can to render 
a naturally healthy locality, as Lon- 
don is, one of the most pestilential 
in Christendom ? 

The drainage question, at least, 
seems in a fair way of being settled. 
The Thames will no longer be pol- 
luted to the extent it has been; 
and why, therefore, need it take 
centuries before active measures 
are adopted to cleanse the air we 
breathe as well as the water we 
drink? There is a law to make 
this compulsory. And why, in the 
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name of all that is clean, is it per- 
mitted to be so openly and con- 
stantly evaded or defied ? 

A member of the House of Com- 
mons, apologising on one occasion 
for not being present earlier at a 
certain debate, attributed his delay 
to a stoppage in the streets caused 
bythe drays belonging to his honour- 
able friend on the other side, an 
eminent brewer. The reference to 
the drays was intended as an ironi- 
cal sneer at the trade of his oppo- 
nent, who, however, on the first 
opportunity took occasion to ex- 
press his sorrow that any member 
of the honourable House should 
have been inconvenienced by ob- 
structions caused by his emp/oyés ; 
‘but,’ said he, ‘I fear there is no 
help for such accidents; for we 
have been endeavouring time out 
of mind to get gentlemen to drive 
our drays, and have found it im- 
possible ; hence, doubtless, a polite 
attention to the rules of the road 
will occasionally be neglected by 
the draymen.’ 

To the same cause we may attri- 
bute any shortcomings which we 
may meet with from time to time 
from our cabmen. It is not easy, 
I imagine, to induce gentlemen to 
drive cabs ; even younger sons will 
not adopt this calling ; and, there- 
fore, we ought not to be surprised 
if we sometimes are subjected to 
annoyance by the Jehus of our 
public vehicles. Nevertheless, this 
can be no reason why certain laws 
which have been framed for the 
better regulation of the cab-ish fra- 
ternity should be so utterly dis- 
regarded as they are. For instance, 
we see in the course of a day’s pere- 
grination in London from fifty to a 
hundred of those dawdling empty 
cabs which form such conspicuous 
Obstacles to the crossing of our 
overcrowded thoroughfares ; but it 
is not above once in a month that 
we ever read in the police news an 
instance of one of their culpable 
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brigand drivers being subjected to 
the penalties he incurs by out- 
raging the act on this point. Again, 
what cabman ever thinks of giving 
you the little ticket of his number, 
as he is bound to do, when he lets 
you into his cab? You don’t want 
it! No; very likely; and very likely 
you are as much to blame as he 
for the neglect of this very salutary 
point, which was made so much of, 
and from which so much was ex- 
pected, at the time the eightpenny 
fares were abolished. No; you 
don’t want it to-day, nor to-morrow, 
nor for twenty or thirty times that 
you take a cab; but on the thirty- 
first time, perhaps, you, in your 
hurry to catch a train, leave a par- 
cel containing a dozen silver fish- 
knives and forks, which you are 
taking home as a present to your 
wife, in the cab, and do not dis- 
cover your loss till you are half- 
way on your road to the suburban 
villa. How then about the ticket? 
I am inclined to think you would 
be saved one or two pangs of anxi- 
ety if you had the cabman’s num- 
ber and address in your pocket. 
Such an advantage would surely 
be worth the trouble of asking for 
cabby’s ticket every time you hail- 
ed him. But you forget to do so. 
Yes ; of course you do; and I grant 
you ought not to be called upon to 
make the demand; and, if cabby 
were a gentleman, there would be 
no necessity for your doing so. He 
would present it to you with a bow 
as a matter of course when you 
entered his vehicle. 

Yet I am inclined to think some 
method could be adopted by which 
his evasion of this law might be 
rendered less easy than it is, and a 
more convenient receptacle found 
for the ticket than beneath the 
cushion of your seat, whence an old 
dirty disgraceful bit of smudged 
pasteboard has now to be ferreted 
out, if by any chance you are cau- 
tious enough to insist on your rights 
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on this point. How if his badge- 
plate had a little pouch at its back? 
and how if the waterman, now al- 
ways a constable on each rank, in- 
spected the pouch, to see if it con- 
tained enough tickets for the day’s 
work, every time a cab drove on to 
the stand? and how if said con- 
stable kept his eyes open, and saw 
that you were duly provided with 
your ticket as you got into the cab? 
You would be often saved consi- 
derable trouble, not to say guaran- 
teed against insolent demands for 
over-payment, or gratuitously -im- 
pertinent remarks, if you ventured 
to demur at an excessive charge. 
You would not be subjected to 
odious comparisons, or, as I was 
the other day, be likened, by im- 
plication in a clever bit of chaff, to 
a returned convict. Nothing in 
my appearance, I need hardly say, 
would justify the comparison. I 
am a round-faced, straight-nosed, 
bearded little party, and not at all 
suggestive of Portland or Dart- 
moor. Nevertheless my looks were 
no protection to me; and this is 
what took place : 

‘Sixpence more, sir.’ 

‘Not a bit of it. Why, it is very 
little over the mile.’ (I had paid 
him a shilling.) 

‘I don’t care, I want sixpence 
more, and I'll have  sixpence 
more.’ 

‘Well, if you do, I'll have you 
up, as sure asa gun. Now, then, 
Ill pay you; but give me your 
ticket.’ 

A demur on seeing I was deter- 
mined; a half-turn, as if to re- 
mount his seat; I, following up 
my advantage, continue : 

‘Now, come, I'll pay you what 
you like. Where’s your ticket?” 

‘Where’s my ticket? (settling 
himself on his box, and taking up 
his reins.) ‘Where’s my ticket? 
Where's your ticket—where’s your 
ticket-of-/eave ? 

And then, with an insolent grin, 
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his tongue thrust into his cheek, 
and a derisive leer in his eye, he 
drove off full gallop, defiant of 
the law, and regardless of my feel- 
ings. 

However, we now have laws re- 
lating to the great institution of 
cabdom ; and we are to suppose 
ourselves for ever protected against 
the possibility of impositions, whe- 
ther they take the form of those I 
have noted, or of strikes because 
a lamp is thought necessary, or 
railway companies consider they 
should have the supervision of ve- 
hicles plying within their termini. 
But if the laws in their new aspect 
provide for our comfort in these 
respects, what guarantee have we 
that they will be enforced, or that 
they will not be treated with the 
same contempt as those which they 
have superseded ? 

Although I was nearly upset the 
other day by Mrs. Wiggins’s per- 
ambulator being driven right be- 
tween my legs, I am not going to 
bring down the wrath of that vin- 
dictive mother of a family upon my 
head, by looking up and acting 
upon certain regulations of traffic 
which exist prohibiting the transit 
of trucks and all wheeled vehicles 
upon the pavement. In like man- 
ner, it would scarcely be a remu- 
nerative occupation for a private 
individual to make a raid against 
the obstructions at street-corners, 
in the shape of apple-women’s stalls, 
or, in certain neighbourhoods, on 
Saturday nights especially, on long 
lines of costermongers’ barrows, 
and the temporary erections for 
the dispensing of cheap toys, crock- 
eryware, ginger-beer, nuts, frouzy 
buns, fried fish, stale fruit and ve- 
getables, and second-hand _furni- 
ture, which block up the Queen’s 
highway, and impede the traffic, in 
the face of all the prohibitions 
which are well known to exist on 
the subject. 

A little reflection will also con- 
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vince us that highway robbery yet 
flourishes in all its glory, and that 
the gentlemen of the road of the 
present day drive quite as good a 
trade as did those picturesque he- 
roes of yore, Dick Turpin and Paul 
Clifford. ‘Truly, the time for jack- 
boots, lace ruffles, and three-cor- 
nered hats has departed ; our high- 
wayman is not in the habit of danc- 
ing minuets with belated ladies 
before he plunders them ; his vic- 
timsdo not generally fall desperately 
in love with him for his charms of 
person and manner. They are not 
fascinated to such an extent as to 
make it a pleasure to hand him the 
contents of their pockets. No; he 
is usually a very unattractive-look- 
ing fellow—not the least romantic 
or picturesque; there is nothing 
terrible in his eye, or authoritative 
in his voice; his costume is quite 
unpretending and commonplace, 
nay, it may be called economical 
even to parsimony; but he is as 
unrelenting and determined in his 
dealings with you as if he wore 
gold-lace and diamond rings ; but 
the main features which distinguish 
him from his brother of the last 
century are, that instead of being 
mounted on a fleet-footed steed, 
you find him behind a counter, or 
bestriding a high stool, wearing, 
instead of a black mask, a white 
apron, and in lieu of bidding you 
stand and deliver by means of pis- 
tol or bludgeon, he mildly but 
surely levies his tax by means of 
the simple commercial instruments 
of a pair of false scales, short mea- 
sures, and ingredients of adultera- 
tion. Of course he is occasionally 
detected and punished, and it would 
be well if he could be hung in 
chains, as were his prototypes ; but 
for one of the rascals that get 
lagged, fifty escape and flourish 
vigorously by means of their ne- 
farious doings. 

_ This villain drives a roaring trade 
in most localities, but I take it he 
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has no happier hunting-ground than 
the sea-side watering-place, where 
for three or four months in the year 
he holds undisputed sway, ifnot by 
actual fraudulent measurement and 
weight, at least by exorbitant over- 
charge for commodities, from which 
the luckless visitor, the health- 
seeker, or the idler has no escape. 
Commodities which, in the dull 
season, he cannot sell at any price, 
he refuses to part with in the sum- 
mer or autumn unless you pay him 
twice their value; and in league 
with the other great harpies of the 
place —the fly-men, the donkey- 
drivers, the idle boatmen, and no- 
tably the lodging-house keeper, who 
demands five guineas a week for 
rooms which, in the short days, she 
would be glad to let for five shil- 
lings—he manages to levy a black 
mail perfectly astounding in_ its 
amount, and in a way utterly be- 
yond the reach of justice. 

As ‘there be land-rats, so there 
be water-rats,’ and the pirate of the 
deep likewise still holds his own, 
it is to be feared, in many cases 
unmolested. The underwriters how- 
ever nowadaysare the chief sufferers, 
and there is too much reason to be- 
lieve that many a water-logged and 
deserted vessel has been as effec- 
tually brought to an untimely end 
by an insidious hole or two bored 
in her bottom, as if she had been 
riddled by a broadside from the 
most bloodthirsty of ‘ Red Rovers.’ 
Let no optimist therefore imagine 
that piracy any more than high- 
way robbery has faded out of this 
half of the nineteenth century. A 
recollection of the way in which 
books or plays are transplanted and 
translated should alone serve to 
dispel such an illusion ; and despite 
the raids which are made by pub- 
lishers and printsellers, most of us 
could point to many a snug library 
where we should find not a few 
piratical editions of our favourite 
authors, and where, gold-framed 
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and plate-glassed, hangs many a 
proof of the freedom accorded to, 
and the success which attends upon, 
the photographic pirate of the pe- 
riod. Like his shopkeeping brother 
of the road, he has ceased to be 
picturesque ; he no longer delights 
in fierce looks, red tights, striped 
shirt, scarlet cap, dirk, pistols, and 
cutlass ; but his unpretending garb, 
retiring manners, and blackened 
fingers in no way interfere with his 
financial prosperity. 

All street music is an illustration 
of the lawlessness of the community 
in the midst of which we dwell, 
from the bold Italian brigands with 
their one-horsed organ down to the 
slouching insolent German boys 
with their horribly mistuned brass- 
band. The fastnesses of the Abruzzi 
or the desolation of the Pontine 
Marshes could scarcely offer them 
a more secure and inviolable re- 
treat from the reach of the law than 
do the plains and thoroughfares of 
‘the little village ’ Here they may 
levy their offensive toll on every 
passer-by, and impudently defy your 
objections to their harmony being 
dispensed in front of your house 
by merely moving to the front of 
your next-door neighbour's. 

The utter disregard in which 
those bye-laws of railway compa- 
nies concerning smoking in the car- 
riages and feeing the porters are 
held by the British public points to 
a depth of universal degradation 
and demoralisation too horrible to 
dwell upon ; for where is the free- 
born Briton who could lay his hand 
on his heart and declare that he 
had not unscrupulously outraged 
these regulations at some time or 
other in the course of his life? 

No! Let us pass to an instance 
of brigandage with which we re- 
spectable people are only connected 
as sufierers, and let us say very lit- 
tle more of those things in which 
we are personally culpable. 

Why is the only morning in the 
week on which we can indulge in 
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half an hour’s extra snooze to be 
rendered hideous by the yells and 
howls of those outragers of the 
Sabbath, who may be stigmatised 
as the ‘Sunday Newspaper and the 
Sunday General Trades-union Baw] 
ing Society’? If Bethnal-green, 
Dudley-street St. Giles’s, the New 
Cut, and the host of similar reput- 
able localities, where trading flour- 
ishes most on the Sunday morning, 
cannot be reached by our laws—if 
there is nothing to prevent our 
future governing classes doing as 
they like with the Sabbath on their 
own ground—if there is nothing to 
prevent their shops being kept open 
at all times and seasons that they 
think fit—is there no remedy, I 
would ask, against their straggling 
emissaries pervading and desecrat- 
ing, by the sale of their coster- 
mongering wares, the outlying and 
more quiet thoroughfares of the 
metropolis ? Surely the Society for 
the Suppression of Sunday Trading 
must be in an effete condition to 
allow these things to be, and over- 
come us like a morning dream! 
We can but admit that our special 
wonderment is excited as much by 
this particular instance ofthe apathy 
of the law as by any of the many 
examples we have hitherto touched 
upon. 

The palmy days of smuggling 
are supposed to be over; but we 
should not hazard much if we as- 
sert that the frauds practised on 
the revenue, by that romantic and 
historic personage, ‘ Will Watch,’ 
when, according to the song, he 
again ‘ took the helm,’ vanish into 
insignificance by the side of what 
we see going on around usevery day, 
in the shape of evasion of duties 
and taxes. By example, is that 
yelping little cur, belonging to Dr. 
German over the way, a dog on 
whom taxes are paid? Is it pos- 
sible that anybody can assist the 
state, by paying for the privilege 
of keeping such a brute? No care 
is taken of him, no attention paid 
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to his doings ; he goes in and out 
of the house whenever the door is 
opened, always barking his loudest 
during his travels. He takes no 
more notice of his ostensible owner, 
or his owner of him, than if they 
lived miles apart. In fact, he takes 
no notice of anybody, and has ap- 
parently no more regard for the 
dwellers in No. 500 Ramilies-street, 
than if he lived the other side 
of the water: an unmistakable 
pariah, but one who has never 
given up the convenience of a set- 
tled residence. Nothing will ever 
convince me that Dr. German pays 
a dog-tax. Perhaps, however, if 
he were pressed, he would disown 
the cur; and it even may be that 
there is a solemn compact between 
dog and master to dodge the as- 
sessor. Hence, this distant be- 
haviour to each other, this ‘ cut 
direct,’ which they are always prac- 
tising, at least in public. The 
muzzle would be the only difficulty. 
Who puts that on? But dog-days 
form only a small portion of the 
twelve months; the J/ayne law 
does not exist for ever; and so it is 
doubtless left to good luck, to the 
doctrine of chance, to get over the 
possibility of such an awkward 
question arising. At any rate there 
appears no one who can inflict the 
five-pound penalty incurred by 
keeping a dog without a licence, 
and so no check is put upon the 
disturbance which yelping curs 
constantly create, to the detriment 
of one’s nervous system. 

No, nor will I believe that Al- 
gernon Montague de Montmorency 
has ever been taxed for those glori- 
ous armorial bearings, on which 
the herald’s art has been so lavishly 
expended, and with which he de- 
lights to decorate all his posses- 
sions, from the carved medallion 
at the back of his sideboard, the 
frame of his dressing-glass, and the 
top of his silver tea-pot, down to 
the heading of his note-paper, the 
flaps of his envelopes, the band of 
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his walking-stick, and the backs of 
hishair-brushes. Keeping no equip- 
age he escapes the eye of the law, 
which might otherwise be attracted 
by his coach-panels, or the emboss- 
ments of his harness; but, as it is, 
he eludes to all intents and pur- 
poses the tax on armorial bearings ; 
yet this brigand of a Montmorency 
indulges in them pretty freely, as 
we may see any day, and certainly 
I am not going to call the attention 
of the proper authorities, whoever 
they may be, to the fact. 

It is supposed that those who 
deal in game must be licensed to 
do so, and that the fact must be 
recorded over the door of their re- 
sidences ; but I would ask whether 
our hospitable friends, who every 
autumn so cordially invite us for 
a week or two’s shooting over their 
magnificent preserves, but who 
grudge us, for our own personal 
benefit, a single head of game 
which our unerring aim has brought 
down, and who sell the products of 
our sport direct to the dealer in 
poultry and game at the nearest 
market-town, ever think of con- 
forming to this law; and whether 
they would not, one and all, be 
horrified at the idea of inscribing 
the words, ‘licensed dealer in 
game,’ over their ancestral portals? 
Yet, however ungrateful the sugges- 
tion may appear, it would only be 
right that somebody should insist 
on their doing so. 

The income-tax! But, hold! this 
is getting too personal; this is 
coming far too near home. ‘The 
less we touch on that topic the 
better for most of us. All I know 
is that, for my part, I only wish I 
was compelled to pay a thousand 
a year income-tax ! Nothing would 
content me better; and I should 
give up bothering myself by cata- 
loguing, as I have been trying to 
do, a few of the most conspicuous 
acts of brigandage in which we 
are, every one of us, more or less 
actively engaged or concerned. 





THE DEAD FAVOURITE. 
‘ Abiit ad plures,’ 


—_——— 


Put by the cage, dear! One more link 
Is lost us from the chains that shrink 
So sadly fast, year after year ! 
Now human love unfolds its wings 
And leaves us ; and now humbler things 
Depart, that helped to make life dear. 


Tis but a tiny bird, indeed, 
That lies there mid the wasted seed ; 
But, ah, ‘tis one song’s sunshine fled ! 
To us it was a sound of home, 
And though a thousand songsters roam, 
Our one small welcome guest is dead! 


Among the roses, that will shed 
Their snow and blood above its bed, 
Come, let us scoop a little grave. 
Our sweetest flowers where it lies 
Shall whisper of the tropic skies 
That were its home beyond the wave. 


So let it sleep! And we? We wait 
For what shall be beyond The Gate, 
Where our own loved shall glad our eyes. 
We know it—we are sure to meet! 
But when the loved and lost we greet, 
Say, will there be a fresh surprise ? 


And shall we in that dim Beyond 

Find all the small links, true and fond, 
That clung so closely round us here ? 

Home is so dear on earth, we doubt 

If we should know our Home without 
The humble things that made it dear. 


Put by the cage! No more, love, here 
*Twill dabble in the water clear, 

Or ripened stalks of plaintain pull. 
But we shall recognise the note 
Among the myriad songs that float 

In the great world All-Beautiful. 








THE CHELSEA BOWERS. 


WueEN the celebrated Chinese of 
Oliver Goldsmith accompanied 
Beau Tibbs and his wife to Vaux- 
hall, he says he found every sense 
overpaid with more than expected 
pleasure. ‘ Head of Confucius,’ 
cried I to my friend, ‘this is fine! 
this unites rural beauty with courtly 
magnificence ; if we except the vir- 
gins of immortality that hang on 
every tree, and may be plucked at 
every desire, I do not see how this 
falls short of Mahomet’s Paradise.’ 
As far as we can gather from books 
or from tradition, the Bowers of 
Chelsea retain all the characteristic 
features which inspired Sien Chi 
Altangi with such admiration for 
Vauxhall. The sandwiches and the 


rack-punch to be sure have disap- 
peared, but these cates were mere 


matters of detail. We have still 
the dancing, the fireworks, the her- 
mit, and the company. It is to 
the latter we wish to confine our 
remarks. In the first division of 
pleasure-seekers to the grounds we 
shall place the honest fellows who 
come to enjoy the regulation-pro- 
gramme of the gardens, who follow 
the band like sheep from one show 
to another, and who really accept 
the whole business with the per- 
fect credulity and good faith of the 
citizen of the world whose expe- 
riences of a Christian capital were 
limited. After these we have the 
singular creatures for whom trials 
of “strength and skill are pro- 
vided. It is an odd fact that your 
puny shop-boy or City clerk pos- 
Sesses a craving for testing his 
weight, firing at a mark, and box- 
ing at a dummy, out of all propor- 
tion to his capacity for athleticism. 


The more shattered he is from 
late hours, tobacco, and daily an- 
chorage to a stifling office, the 
more eager is he to ascertain the 
force of his blow, the endurance of 
his nerves, the steadiness of his 
hand. And so the enterprising pro- 
prietors of quasi-gymnastic articles 
of mechanism who have established 
posts in the Bowers find their cus- 
tom in the tribe. Then there is the 
universal foreigner who feels at 
home in the gaiety when the night 
is fine. You will not catch him 
easily consulting the oracle, or 
spending his money in the post- 
office of love. He is happy in his 
cigarette ; and having got through 
a quire or so of his rice- paper 
wrappers, he will return as calmly 
from the gardens as though he had 
been assisting at a religious ser- 
vice. 

About twelve o’clock the habitués 
proper to the Bowers of Chelsea are 
set down at the gates. Previous to 
that time, indeed, there are several 
select and intimate parties pro- 
gressing in the private boxes at a 
rate that may be estimated by 
laughter at eleven, a song a little 
later, and fusillade of flour-bags as 
the small hours approach. At mid- 
night, however, the fun of the fair 
is at its height. An air of appro- 
priate fashion is imparted to the 
gathering by the advent of the 
most notorious of the demi-monde, 
The courtesan who looks wearied 
and mortified enough during her 
afternoon jaunt in the Park, where 
she drives her ponies with such an 
air of conscious bravado and des- 
peration, is in her glory within the 
glitter of the lamps around the a/- 
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fresco orchestra, playing some ram- 
pant quadrilles from the Grande 
Duchesse. She has a dandy on 
hand, and a foil at her back who 
is prepared in such a manner as to 
contrast with the style of her mis- 
tress. Sweeping in with the /rou- 
frou of silken trains on the brown 
walk, you have the mob that at 
other seasons fills the balcony which 
overlooks the performance of the 
shadow-dance in our chief casino. 
The sight is rather awakening to 
an observer who takes a note of it 
in his sober senses. Most of the 
women are alone; they cannot 
trust a female companion. Several 
of the most gorgeous seem curi- 
ously oppressed by the splendour 
of their own plumage ; and this is 
to be accounted for by the circum- 
stance that they have hired the 
clothes for the evening, and are 
now under espionage for fear they 
should dispose of their habiliments. 
The women in dingy weeds whose 


faces are gin-sodden, and who will 
sit still and moody on the back 
benches, keep very sharp eyes on 
the gaudy misses who lodge with 
them, and so will the battered ex- 
captain who is always slouching in 
their wake, and who shares in the 


spoils of his partner. A more in- 
dependent section of the species 
arrives in her brougham, on the 
look-out for a quarry worthy of her 
equipment and resources. She will 
reject the advances of the unknown 
cad with the bridling dignity of a 
duchess, and march in quite a grand 
manner the round of the rail which 
encloses the dancers. She has her 
list of eligibles. She knows the 
contemporary representatives of my 
Lord Valerian and the Marquis Mo- 
hock, and despises equally the tem- 
plar, the haberdasher, or the ordi- 
nary clubman. You may see her 
in Baden or up the Rhine in the 
early autumn, or caracolling in the 
Park on a screw during the mid- 
day ride. The Chelsea Bowers un- 
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til recently used to be rather below 
her form—to use a sporting phrase 
—but it is now possible for her to 
flush the very best and noblest 
game in this Arcadian retreat. 
There is no pretence, no weak con- 
cession to virtue in this lady’s ap- 
pearance. She proclaims her call- 
ing boldly, and her success in it 
with manifest pride. It is her plea- 
sure on occasions to have a matron 
in heremploy. The modern Mother 
Midnight issues cards for assem- 
blies, to which men of fashion go 
to waltz with her daughters. She 
also participates in the fun of the 
Chelsea Bowers, nodding pleasantly 
to her pupils, and enjoying the 
luxury of numerous salutes and 
hand-shakes from the gentlemen as 
well as the ladies of her acquaint- 
ance. 

A distinguished group of divorced 
women enter, and shrink in a pal- 
pable manner from the herd of the 
utterly abandoned. These latter 
are surrounded by a set of half- 
drunken young idiots, who treat 
them at once to gloves or supper. 
Weariful Doll Tearsheet, with rage 
in her heart on account of her 
shabby cloak, and of the triumph- 
ant exultation of those that she is 
bursting to accuse of not being a 
whit better than herself, is giving 
trouble to a gigantic official, who 
belongs to a corps established for 
preserving order in the place. She 
is speaking in a loud rambling 
manner of a ‘ lady friend,’ and the 
lady friend approaches to meet the 
charge made against her. The dis- 
pute at first is politely conducted, 
but it swiftly degenerates into very 
bad language indeed, and at length 
the ‘unfortunates,’ with the scream 
ofa pair of wild cats, fly at each 
other before the heavy Bower-guard 
can interpose his bulk between 
them, and, snarling and panting 
with spite, cursing with a foul flu- 
ency, the social evils are both 
dragged from the ground amid the 
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jeers of the spectators who have 
gathered round the scene of the 
squabble, and the criticism of a 
lady in a flaming red costume and 
a white feather, that ‘pussons of 
them sawt should not be hallowed 
hin.’ 

But the dancing? It is not quite 
correct to dance, and so the per- 
formance of the ball programme is 
left to a class of people who re- 
semble more or less a cloud of 
Adelphi guests. There are a few 
country visitors disporting them- 
selves on the platform, but they 
soon drop off and join the prome- 
nade parties. Gazing at the proces- 
sion, you think of a certain forcible 
sentence in Mr. Lecky’s “story 
of Morals, and without drifting 
into anything like morbid pathos, 
it is difficult not to feel touched 
by the dismal nature of the doom 
that has blighted the lives of 
the shoals of women who pass 
before you. The condition of the 


majority is not due to seduction. 


There are in that crowd those 
who, if not born harlots, are har- 
lots for greed and for finery ; 
and there are numbers who have 
been determined to evil by paren- 
tal example, or by a hideous pa- 
rental connivance which is not 
at all uncommon; but though 
most of them seem to accept the 
situation contentedly, not to say 
cheerfully, it is not easy to con- 
template so much waste of youth 
and hopes and kindly maternal 
instincts with indifference. Mr. 
Rossetti’s ‘Jenny’ is here—‘ Poor 
shameful Jenny, full of grace’—as 
Innocent in countenance as when 
she slept on the knees of the poet ; 
but so bitter and rude is the ave- 
Tage treatment she receives, that it 
1s no wonder her soul is dead long 
before the contours of her pretty 
cheeks have changed into sharp 
angles,and display the dreary hectic 
hollows that must be touched up 
with powder and carmine. But at 
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the start she thoroughly enjoys the 
Chelsea Bowers. She chatters and 
chirrups harmlessly enough, and 
will even colour at the broad leer 
and still broader joke of the big 
French Jezebel, a mass of tow-hair 
and bismuth, reeking with musk, 
and bedight in glaring satins, mount- 
ed on tasselled boots with brass 
heels, who stares at the neophyte 
with an utter contempt for her 
ignorance. Jezebel has her admir- 
ers too, or she would not be here. 
The one note which is sounded, 
as it were, from the features of the 
whole crowd, taking it as a crowd, 
is that of stupidity. Jenny, Jeze- 
bel, and the demi-rep wear in com- 
mon the brand ofa low intellectual 
organisation, and from what you 
can catch of their talk you can per- 
ceive that it is utterly vacant, or as 
indecently vapid as the chatter of 
parrots trained to jabber in a ship’s 
forecastle. We know the case is 
otherwise on the Continent ; here a 
distinguished position in the dem#- 
monde is open to the nurserymaid 
or the milliner, which the soiled 
dove of different social cots has 
never the courage to attain. 

The band plays a final galop and 
a bar of the National Anthem, then 
the lights are swiftly turned off, and 
then you discover that the curved 
lamp which seemed all the evening 
to be hung in the tall quivering 
poplar is the horned moon. Miss 
Montmorenci, Baby This, Baby 
That, and Maude the Other, are 
clearing out, but there is a clamor- 
ous duel at the door, in which the 
thin veneer of politeness is reck- 
lessly stripped off by a couple of 
ladies who slang each other in the 
rhetoric of the stews, to the intense 
relish of the circle of gentlemen as- 
sembled round them, who encour- 
age the furies by applauding the 
alternative discharges of blasphe- 
mous obscenity. ‘These jolly dogs, 
golden youths, are the chief patrons 
of the Bowers, and the row at the 
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finish affords them the keenest plea- 
sure. The whole business consti- 
tutes an episode in the comedy of 
fast life, whose dances are truly 
dances of death. We cannot, with 
all our Midnight Missions, Rescue 
Societies, and other agencies for 
the protection of female virtue, get 
the better of the woful passion that 
exhibits its triumphs in the winter 
casinos, in the summer Bowers of 
Chelsea, in the devil’s kiosks of the 
Haymarket and of Regent-street. 
In plain words, prostitution is on 
the increase. ‘The gay women are 
openly patronised not only in such 
haunts as that which we have en- 
deavoured to describe, but in the 
avenue of the Row, in the boxes of 
theatres, and in other places of 
public resort. And another dis- 
agreeable fact remains—ladies are 
not ashamed to dress as the demi- 
monde. Shall we add a still more 
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suggestive truth? Ladies of known 
quality are not ashamed to accom- 
pany men to the Chelsea Bowers, 
there to have shown to them, from 
the privacy of the upper cabinets, 
the celebrities of St. John’s-wood 
and Pimlico. Ever since the liberal 
publication ofthe Mordauntdivorce 
case, the rackety revelations of that 
suit have given a decided impulse 
to the curiosity of certain ladies to 
visit scenes of gay impropriety. We 
do not intend to moralise on the 
subject. Many women of fashion 
might be saved from ruin by the 
sight of the unhappy wretches with 
which the Bowers and the music- 
halls are so thickly populated ; 
those who could inspect them for 
amusement, and swallow suppers 
with a zest over the ghastly show, 
are not morally much superior to 
the sisterhood whose degradation 
they come to witness. 


¥OCHEBED : 


A PICTURE BY F. GOODALL, R.A. 


——— 


A FRAME not shaped for bondage, a fierce head 
Too proud to bow over Egyptian tasks ; 
The ‘old divine’ brown-tinted flesh that asks 
No garment but the sunlight; a firm tread 
Upon the wet brink of the bulrush-bed ; 
A savage breadth of shoulder, and goodly girth 
Of loins to justify a goodly birth, 


And breasts where mighty men might well be fed. 


Strange that such motherhood should understand 
So little how this ripe fruit of her womb 
Shall lead her people forth, and bring them home 
Through perilous lands into the Promised Land ; 
How, underneath the glare of those wide eyes, 
Her arms sustain a nation’s destinies. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE CHAMPION OF A DISTRESSED 
DAMSEL, 


Lapy Jupiru had a hard time of 
it with her daughter after Angelo 
Volney had left England for the 
United States. Alexia became al- 
most unmanageable. She had dis- 
covered that her mother detested 
scenes and passionate public de- 
monstrations of any kind ; and she 
did her very best to exf/oiter this 
weakness on the part of the elder 
lady. Indeed there was something 
admirable in the marble, or at least 
stony, endurance with which Lady 
Judith bore up against displays 
coram publico, which were to her 
detestable and degrading. She 
raised her proud head firmly to 
meet them, and did not so much 
as wink an eyelid during the worst 
raging of the ignoble storm. Think 
what it is to be haughty and sensi- 
tive, to abhor all scandal and whis- 
pering comment, and to know that 
your family quarrels are the inces- 
sant theme of your servants and 
your neighbours ; and yet never to 
make your mental suffering mani- 
fest! Talk of Talleyrand, who 
could be kicked @ fosteriori, and 
never show in his face one hint of 
any mental or physical discomfort ! 
Talk of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
of whom Saint-Simon tells that 
she underwent so very trying an 
Operation in the same room with 
her awful sovereign and marriage- 
relation, Louis the Great, and never 
by one grimace allowed his Majesty 
to suspect that something uncom- 
VOL. VII. 


fortable was going on under his 
own august eyes! The patience 
and self-restraint which enabled 
a woman so proud and so sensitive 
as Lady Judith Scarlett to bear 
without writhing the more and more 
frequent displays of her daughter’s 
fierce temper, may surely deserve 
as much higher respect and admi- 
ration as the triumph over mental 
anguish transcends in dignity the 
conquest of purely physical pain. 

Lady Judith at last began to 
think that her daughter was really 
going mad. She invited the at- 
tendance of a great physician, who 
called on Alexia, opened a friendly 
conversation with her, tried on her 
the force of a glance which had 
awed full many a patient—penetrat- 
ing, indeed, and powerful as that 
with which George III.’s medical 
custodian is said to have made Ed- 
mund Burke to shrink—but which 
was wholly thrown away upon the 
audacious Alexia. The girl quite 
understood the meaning of the 
visit, and, with her elf-like skill, 
was at once prepared to’ frustrate 
it. Raging in her heart, she pre- 
served a demeanour of the most 
perfect composure ; she answered 
every question with a prompt and 
cheerful serenity ; and finally, the 
eminent doctor was compelled to 
take his leave, and to tell Lady 
Judith that he could find in her 
daughter no symptoms of madness 
whatever. 

Then, when he had gone, Alexia 
locked her door, tore half her 
clothes off, and scattered them 
about the room, flung herself on 
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her bed, and almost cried her heart 
out. While the doctor was try- 
ing to get at the reality of her con- 
dition, Alexia had done her very 
best to keep herself sane ; now she 
was doing all she could to drive 
herself into madness. Like Shake- 
speare’s Constance, she wished to 
heaven that she were mad. O, how 
it would have relieved her passion- 
charged soul if she could all at once 
have felt that the frail barriers be- 
tween receding reason and advanc- 
ing frenzy were broken down, and 
that she could have floated heed- 
lessly, joyously, along the fierce 
rush of the tide of insanity! 

To certain natures there is no 
luxury like the luxury of utter reck- 
less desperation. Alexia resolved, 
with fierce delight, upon doing 
something which should shame and 
grieve her mother. The girl would 
have killed herself somehow, dashed 
her head against the wall, flung her- 
self from a window, or stifled herself 
by holding her face down in her 
washing-basin, but for the new pur- 
pose and hope which had pos- 
sessed her, and which bade her 
seek for her father. But she bit- 
terly resented the visit of the doc- 
tor, and resolved that her mother 
must suffer for having thus insulted 
her. She could think of nothing 
better to do than to run away at 
night and get lost somewhere—as 
had happened to many heroines of 
the romances she loved to read. 
So when the night came of the 
day on which the physician had 
accidentally dropped-in to pay 
her his prearranged officious visit, 
she made up her mind that she 
would run away and get lost some- 
where. It was not difficult to try 
this experiment, for the doctor had 
expressly recommended that no 
semblance of watching her should 
be kept up, and that no opposition 
should be made to the indulgence 
of any whim which was not actually 
unreasonable. She had therefore, 
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on this particular day, greater per- 
sonal liberty than for a consider- 
able time before, and she availed 
herself of it. When evening dark- 
ened London she dressed herself, 
put on a hat and shawl, stole down 
to the front-door, opened it, and 
glided quietly into the street. 

Lady Judith had never left the 
home of her early married life. 
The human weakness which would 
shun the scene of a great sorrow 
ora great shame she despised. Her 
religion, she said, did not teach her 
to avoid or evade suffering, but the 
rather to court and seek it, and 
compel it to give a blessing, as 
Jacob did the angel. With Lady 
Judith, religion and the law and 
the prophets meant the saving of 
one’s own soul—the extracting from 
the sins and sufferings of the whole 
world, if need were, the means or 
medicaments whereby one’s own 
individual salvation was to be as- 
sured. The blood of a vassal-gene- 
ration was to be freely spilt, if ne- 
cessary, that the feet of one superior 
creature might be warmed in the 
sanguinary bath. So she made it 
one other way towards celestial 
happiness to confront unflinchingly 
the cruel memories.and ghastly sha- 
dows of the house in which her lost 
husband had left her to a prema- 
ture and peculiar widowhood. This 
house was in a street running at a 
right-angle out of Piccadilly, very 
near Cambridge House, which Lord 
Palmerston had so lately tenanted ; 
and of course, when Alexia stole 
from her threshold, she had only 
to run a short distance along the 
great thoroughfare to reach the rail- 
ings of Hyde Park. 

Two gentlemen happened to be 
walking along Piccadilly towards 
Apsley House and Hyde Park, and 
to be crossing the street in which 
Alexia’s house stood, at the mo- 
ment when the girl was rushing 
away from her home. She passed 
them quite closely—they had to 
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draw back, indeed, to make way 
for her impetuous movement—and 
the light of a lamp at the corner 
of the street fell directly on her 
pale face and dark hair. 

The younger and taller of the 
two gentlemen peered downwards 
into her face, and then, as she 
flashed onwards, he said in a tone 
of wonder, 

‘Why, I know that girl’s face! 
It’s Lady Judith Scarlett’s daugh- 
ter! Howstrange! They say she 
is a little touched in the head.’ 

*Shouldn’t wonder,’ the other 
gruffly observed. ‘Her father 
must have had a touch of mad- 
ness about him, to go off in the 
way he did.’ 

‘Did you know him? Stop !— 
there she goes towards the Park. 
Let us follow her.’ 

‘Follow her? For what? Are 
we detectives or penny-a-liners, or 
the guardians of every half-crazed 
young woman in the West-end of 
London ?” 

‘No; but I am a little curious 
to see where she can be going, or 
what she can be doing alone, at 
this hour in the streets.’ 

‘Follow her yourself, then, and 
make a heroine of her, or a poem 
about her, if you like. I shall be 
at the Reform Club by and by. If 
you want me, you can find me there 
any time up to twelve to-night, or 
at breakfast to-morrow ; but I don’t 
see that any more talk with me will 
do you much good. Anyhow, I 
sha’n’t be in town more than a few 
days ; and I think you are making 
an ass of yourself.’ 

_ The younger man paid no atten- 
tion to this piece of genial con- 
fidence, but followed with his eyes 
the figure of the girl. She had not 
yet entered the Park, but was close 
to the gate. 

‘Just a word, my uncle,’ he said, 
‘before I set out on my chase, 
which perhaps is not quite so un- 
meaning as your practical mind 
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supposes. You once knew this 
girl’s father ?” 

‘Knew him? yes, in a sort of 
way. Never were much of friends ; 
not likely.’ 

‘ There was, then, some mystery 
or other about his disappearance ?” 

‘Of course there was—a nine 
days’ wonder. It was not his go- 
ing away that surprised me, but his 
staying away. What would Bel- 
gravia have cared if he had carried 
off half-a-dozen women ?” 

‘You must tell me all about it 
to-night or to-morrow ; that, dear 
uncle, won't cost you anything, and 
it may be useful to me.’ 

‘Glad to find that anything in- 
expensive can be useful to you,’ 
said the uncle, with a grim smile. 

The young man laughed, and dart- 
ed on in pursuit of his quarry ; the 
elder trudged his way alone. 

This elder was a stout, thick-set, 
square-shouldered man, with a large 
gray head, heavy jaws, thin lips, 
and whiskers of the approved Brit- 
ish mutton-chop pattern—in colour, 
gray like his hair. He was very 
plainly dressed, wore cotton gloves, 
and an old-fashioned cravat which 
always had a tendency to work it- 
self round, so that the tie came un- 
der one of the wearer’s ears. Yet 
there was something about the man 
which would at once have satisfied 
any experienced observer that there 
was plenty of money to line the 
pockets of the shabby and wrinkled 
old trousers which hardly reached 
to the thick unshapely shoes. No 
Englishman without plenty ofmoney 
ever shouldered his way along Pic- 
cadilly as did now our old acquaint- 
ance Mr. Gostick, M.P.—grown 
a little more gray and stout and 
square and ‘bumptious’ than he 
was when last we saw him, some 
sixteen years ago. 

The young man who claimed 
him as uncle was a very different- 
looking sort of personage. The 
peacock might, with as much ap- 
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parent reason, have proclaimed him- 
self of kin with the owl, or the pan- 
ther have boasted near relationship 
with the steady domestic ox, as this 
young man have declared himself 
a nephew of Mr. Gostick. He was 
very tall and slender ; he had black 
hair arranged in curls which were 
almost like the ringlets of Disraeli’s 
bright youth ; he was dressed with 
extreme elegance, bordering indeed 
on richness : an artist blessed with 
a large private property, and mix- 
ing in fashionable society, or a 
young aristocrat affecting author- 
ship, might have dressed and look- 
ed as he did. For he was not the 
ordinary young ‘swell’ of Rotten- 
row and the opera-stalls ; there was 
nothing of the Guardsman about 
him ; there was in his curls, and 
his costume, and his very walk, 
something which indicated a real 
or affected affinity to the brother- 
hood of letters and art. He was 
a handsome young fellow too, al- 
though he had a restless sort of eye, 
which always seemed to be seeking 
for something not obvious and ap- 
parent in the group, or the per- 
sonage, or the conversation which 
might have appeared to engross 
him. While he talked with Mr. 
Gostick this might have been spe- 
cially noted by any observer. The 
quick eyes kept glancing now to 
where Alexia Scarlett moved along ; 
now suddenly and surreptitiously 
into Gostick’s face, as if endeavour- 
ing to find out some hidden mean- 
ing there; and again at this side 
or that, as though they looked for 
the admiration of stray passengers. 

Gostick looked after his nephew 
for a moment, and laughed a short 
dry laugh. 

‘What on earth is his game now ? 
he grumbled to himself. ‘ Think- 
ing of capturing an heiress perhaps 
in some romantic sort of way? I 
shouldn’t wonder. Egad, he’s vain 
enough, and empty-headed enough, 
and, for that matter, unprincipled 
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enough too, to suit the best of 
them. I never could make out 
whether the lad is more of fool or 
knave ; but he is quite enough of 
both to make a good way among 
the lords and ladies.’ 

So the practical philosopher dug 
his hands more deeply into his 
pockets, and went on. 

The nephew, even in the earnest- 
ness of his pursuit, glanced after 
the square form of his disappearing 
uncle, then stroked his dainty mou- 
stache and his little peaked artistic 
beard, and sighed. 

‘ And that miserly old miscreant,’ 
he said to himself, ‘is my uncle— 
my mother’s brother! And he has 
all the money—with that accent 
and those shoes! Good heavens! 
it is enough to make a sensitive 
man proclaim himself an atheist ! 

Alexia Scarlett had now entered 
the open gate of the Park, and wan- 
dered purposeless along one of the 
walks, glancing around her like 
some startled wild animal, some 
creature which has escaped from 
its cage and is scared by its un- 
wonted loneliness and liberty. It 
was in October, and somewhere 
between seven and eight o’clock, 
and there were but few figures to 
be seen along the broad walk 
which she had entered. The night 
was fine, but a little chilly; and 
the October air, the darkness, the 
dreariness of the place, fell coldly 
on the nerves and spirit of the poor 
girl. One or two idlers addressed 
a word to her as she passed, and 
this caused her to stand and con- 
front them with fierce and flashing 
eyes; whereat they only laughed 
and went their way, and she felt 
inclined to burst into tears. She 
did not know what to do; she had 
no notion of going anywhere in 
particular, only of ‘running away’ 
and being found somewhere under 
a hedge, and thus afflicting and 
punishing her mother. Perhaps 
the poor bewildered child had had 
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some vague dream—who knows? 
—of finding her father somewhere 
in the great outer world, where 
never, until this hour, had she been 
for one moment alone. But now 
in the cold, and the dark, and the 
vulgar harshness of reality, all such 
dreams seemed to vanish, and it 
appeared to her as if in such a 
world she could not have a father. 
She was utterly wretched, and yet 
she would not turn back. Perhaps 
if she had come to the water just 
then she would have sought shelter 
there, and left a corpse as a be- 
quest and reproach to her mother. 
But there was no piece of water 
near her path, and her movements, 
moreover, were closely watched and 
followed. 

‘Where cazshe be going?’ thought 
her adventurous pursuer. ‘Is she 
mad? This looks like it. How am 
I to manage an effective introduc- 
tion? Why are there no highway- 
men, from whom I might heroically 
rescue her? By Jove, a grand idea!’ 

At that moment the object of 
his interest threw herself upon a 
seat at the side of the walk, and 
covered her face with her hands. 
The young man stopped and looked 
anxiously about him in every direc- 
tion. A short distance off he saw 
two ragged rough-looking youths 
tossing for coppers under a lamp- 
post. They were rather more than 
boys, hardly yet men. He went 
up to them, and entered into a 
short conversation, which had evi- 
dent reference to the young lady 
on the seat, for he pointed her out 
to them, and gave them some ex- 
planations and instructions, where- 
at they grinned, and a couple of 
shillings each, whereat they grinned 
still more. ‘Then they darted on, 
and he followed them at some dis- 
tance. 

Alexia was just rising wearily 
from her seat, when two creatures, 
who seemed to her like demons of 
some particularly vile pit of the 
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lower regions, pounced upon her 
with fierce gestures. 

‘Your money or your life, miss ! 
said one, who had apparently been 
a student of the ‘ thieves’ literature’ 
of London, and knew the parlance 
of the gallant Turpin and the sweet 
Duval. 

‘Fork over all you’ve got, young 
woman,’ exclaimed the other, ‘ and 
look sharp about it, will yer?’ 

Alexia sprang to her feet. 

‘You cowardly wretches!’ she 
screamed, clenching her thin little 
fists and darting a fierce futile de- 
fiance out of her glittering eyes, 
‘how dare you address a lady ?” 

A burst of laughter only followed 
this demonstration ; and one of the 
fellows said, ‘ Your money, or we'll 
kill you ! while the other laid his 
dirty paw upon her arm. In the 
vehemence of her emotion Alexia 
struck at him, and he seized her, 
and his comrade seized her, and 
she was powerless in their clutches, 
and she thought her last hour had 
come, when suddenly there was a 
cry of wrath and scorn, and strong 
hands flung her assailants one to 
this side, one to that—and they fled 
in dismay, no doubt—and she was 
rescued ; and there stood before 
her her deliverer in the person of 
a noble-looking young man, the 
beau-idéal of a hero and a cavalier, 
who took his hat off and held it in 
his hand while he bowed to her, 
and hoped she had sustained no 
injury at the hands of the flying 
miscreants. 

Nor did the rescuer of the dis- 
tressed damsel wait for any answer. 
With a delicate consideration for 
her natural embarrassment, he 
spared her the trouble of saying 
anything for the moment by keep- 
ing the talk all to himself. He 
told her that the villains who had 
assailed her were evidently mem- 
bers of a gang of robbers who noto- 
riously infested the Parks, and with 
whose outrageous exploits all the 
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press of London was ringing ; and 
Alexia did remember, although she 
never could be said to read news- 
papers, having seen many letters 
in the Zimes, as it lay on her mo- 
ther’s table, about robberies and 
assaults, and other such frightful 
doings, occurring at nightfall, and 
almost under the very windows of 
Buckingham Palace. These things 
had made little impression indeed 
upon her mind hitherto. She had 
paid about as much attention to 
them as one pays to the paragraphs 
which tell of a brigandage in Mexico 
or a revolution in Central America ; 
and now behold she had become, 
on her very first visit alone to the 
outer world, the heroine of such 
an adventure! Her thoughts were, 
however, diverted even from that 
subject when her deliverer, in a 
tone of blandest courtesy, asked to 
be allowed to have the honour of 
escorting her home, and dropping 
his voice, said : 

‘I presume I have the honour of 
addressing Miss Scarlett, Lady Ju- 
dith Scarlett’s daughter ?’ 

‘I am Lady Judith Scarlett’s 
daughter,’ the girl replied, with 
a dash of bitterness in her tone 
which did not escape the notice 
of her escort. ‘May I ask how 
you came to know me? I don’t 
remember having ever seen you 
before.’ 

‘ Perhaps not, Miss Scarlett; but 
I have seen you often, and your 
face is not easily forgotten. Iam 
happy to have the opportunity of 
seeing you to your home.’ 

In truth Alexia had no choice 
but to go home. The running-away 
project had ended very ignobly, 
and she was by no means wild 
enough not to be sensible of the 
ridiculous vulgarity of the adven- 
tures which apparently awaited fugi- 
tive maidens in the wilds of West- 
end London. Besides, there actu- 
ally had been something done; her 
mother would have the humiliation 
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of knowing that Alexia Scarlett had 
been attacked by robbers in the 
Park at night, and rescued by a 
gentleman who apparently was fa- 
miliar with her face and her family 
history. Soshe took the arm of her 
champion, and set about walking 
home. Thewild adventure and es- 
capade was ending, seemingly, in 
mere prose. 

‘I have met Lady Judith Scar- 
lett once or twice, said the cham- 
pion—‘ that is, I have been at 
places where she was—but I never 
had the honour of being presented 
to her. You, Miss Scarlett, do not 
much resemble her in face.’ (He 
had noted, as has been said, the 
girl’s bitterness of tone when she 
mentioned the name ofher mother.) 
‘You seem to me to bear a stronger 
resemblance to your distinguished 
father.’ 

He uttered the words slowly and 
emphatically, in a low, sweet, sym- 
pathetic voice, which appeared to 
Alexia to lend an infinity of mean- 
ing to the sentence. She started, 
and clutched his arm, and a thrill 
of triumph and delight went through 
him. 

‘Did you then,’ she asked, in 
eager stammering accents — ‘did 
you know anything of my father? 

He paused, and looked down at 
her. 

‘Does Miss Scarlett — Lady 
Judith Scarlett’s daughter—really 
desire to know something of her 
father ?” 

*O, can you doubt it? Sir, sir, 
I do not know, I cannot guess, who 
you are; but you are welcome to 
me beyond all power of words to 
express, if you can tell me anything 
of my father. You do seem to know 
something—your tones as well as 
your words imply it—and this 
strange, mysterious meeting! QO, 
pray tell me ! 

‘Miss Scarlett, I may have little 
to tell, and I may not be the fittest 
envoy.’ 
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‘Envoy! From whom? From 
him—from my lost dear father ? 

‘Let me not say too much ; let 
me not claim too much, or arouse 
hopes I may not be permitted to 
realise. Only one question I will 
ask. Miss Scarlett, do you still 
love your father ?” 

‘Love him! O yes, beyond all 
power of language to say ! 

‘ You havenot, then, been tutored 
to forget him ?’ 

‘Mamma never willingly speaks 
of him; but I cherish his mem- 
ory. As you know, I never saw 
him.’ 

‘ Never saw him! O no, of course 
not.’ 

‘He had disappeared from the 
living world,’ said Alexia simply, 
‘before I was born.’ 

‘Yes, yes; of course—I was 
aware, well aware of all that. But 
you still are true to his memory, and 
you love him ?” 

‘ His memory is all I have to live 
for. I hate my mother 

This startling confession was 
made in a tone of such sudden 
energy and earnestness, that no one 
could have failed to recognise its 
sincerity. The listener seemed both 
amazed and amused. 

‘ Lady Judith is perhaps not all 
that a mother might be,’ he said, 
with a gentle sigh. ‘ But Iam glad 
to hear that your father is still dear 
to you, and that you have not for- 
gotten him. More I do not dare 
to say now.’ 

‘ Yet, sir, one word more, since 
you have said so much. He is still 
living ? 

‘Your father ? 

*My father. Speak, sir? 

‘He is still living.’ 

*Q, thank God 

‘Thank God if he be living,’ 
thought her guide to himself—‘ es- 
pecially if he do not happen to turn 
up too soon. He would be dread- 
fully de trop for some time to come. 
I suppose he ¢s living—I think my 
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uncle said so. No doubt he is 
living.’ 

Then he said aloud and gravely, 

* You have reason to thank God, 
Miss Scarlett. For the moment, I 
can tell youno more. This is your 
house. But we shall meet again.’ 

*O surely, I hope so.’ 

* May I call to-morrow, to satisfy 
myself that you have suffered no- 
thing from your alarm ?” 

‘I at least shall be glad to see 
you—lI cannot promise for mamma. 
But if you succeed in seeing her, 
and will talk with her about religion 
—the conversion of the Jews and 
the Catholics, and all the rest of 
such people—I daresay she will like 
you very well. / owe you a deep 
obligation, and as yet I have hardly 
even had the grace to thank you.’ 

‘Do not speak of thanking me, 
Miss Scarlett! There are reasons 
which ought to render thanks from 
you to me superfluous. Forgive 
me if I can say no more now—and 
good-night.’ 

‘But stay—your name? You 
will surely let me know the name 
of one to whom I owe so much, 
and who appears to know so much 
concerning me of which | myselt 
am ignorant.’ 

‘My name, Miss Scarlett, is as 
yet anobscureone. ‘Ihe time may 
come when it will be better known. 
Such as it is, there is at least no 
stain upon it.’ 

He had rung and knocked ; and 
the door was now opened. ‘The 
footman stood wondering on the 
threshold. ‘The stranger handed a 
card to Alexia, raised his hat, made 
a graceful bow, and turned away. 
The girl sprang up the steps, and 
hurried to read under a lamp the 
name on the card. It was that of 
‘Mr. Eric G. Walraven, Albany 
Chambers.’ 

The ‘G.,’ it may be said, repre- 
sented the plebeian name of Gos- 
tick, which Eric did not care to 
make too prominent. His mother, 
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once a Miss Gostick, had married 
a very poor and proud clergyman, 
and had insisted on having the 
name of her wealthy brother added 
somehow to her son’s appellations. 
Gostick, M.P., had consented to 
become the godfather ofhis nephew, 
but had expressly made it clear that 
he thereby accepted no obligations, 
whether spiritual or pecuniary, 
which were not ofa strictly ceremo- 
nial and merely nominal character ; 
and so far as he could resist the 
pressure occasionally brought to 
bear upon him, he had kept his 
word. 

Mr. Eric G. Walraven left the 
door of Miss Scarlett’s house, and 
walked again into Piccadilly, and 
along it towards the Regent-circus, 
meditating as hewent—unless when 
he happened to pass any shop still 
open in which there were looking- 
glasses, and of such a delightful 
chance he never failed to avail him- 
self, but always paused and contem- 
plated with fond and loving eye his 
own manly symmetry and beauty. 
Eric Walraven was to the full as 
deeply in love with himself as ever 
Narcissus was, but he served his 
idol a good deal more wisely and 
satisfactorily than Narcissus was 
able to do. 

‘I venture to think,’ thus ran the 
current of his hopeful meditation, 
‘that I have already made an im- 
pression on that girl. It is nonsense 
to speak of her as mad. She is a 
little wild, but she is no more mad, 
in the legal sense, than Iam. No 
court of law, for instance, could 
attempt to dissolve a marriage— 
stay! I am going rather too fast. 
It is clear that her weak point is 
her father. I must find out some- 
thing about Aim. Old Gostick 
must put me on the track. On the 
whole, I rather hope he is dead— 
his suddenly turning up might be 
awkward. He might not like me. 
Yes, I hope he is dead. But for 
the present he shall live, so far as 
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she is concerned, and be a benig- 
nant and distant influence, and all 
that kind of thing. I really see a 
great chance ahead, and I do so 
want to cut that hideous old beast 
Gostick—and_ how can a man like 
me, with genius and without money, 
afford to cut the only relative who 
has a guinea to give away? Sheis 
a pretty girl too—beautiful hair and 
eyes. I think I could quite fall in 
love with her if that were neces- 
sary. At all events, I am pretty 
sure I could make her fall in love 
with me—which is a good deal 
more to my purpose.’ 

Mr. Walraven had spoken or 
thought of himself as a man of 
genius. This, in the ordinary sense, 
he certainly was not. He was the 
author of one or two volumes of 
poems, which had made a sort of 
sensation, because of the clever- 
ness with which he had contrived 
to blend meaningless pietism with 
meaningless impiety, soas to make 
people doubt whether they were 
studying hymnology or flat blas- 
phemy as they puzzled over the in- 
genious pages. Simple religious 
persons claimed Mr. Walraven as 
their laureate, while he was the 
momentary idol of a certain clique 
of the noisier and shallower infidels. 
Mr. Walraven understood his pub- 
lic, although he overrated himself. 
He knew that in England it matters 
very little what you do, but a great 
deal what you say—above all, what 
you sayin print. As the Queen of 
Spain, when there was such a sove- 
reign, was not really supposed by 
etiquette to be guilty of any sin or 
shame in having legs, but only to 
be aggrieved by any public recog- 
nition of the fact in the form of an 
unlucky and officious gift of stock- 
ings, so the censors of morals in 
British literature are often very 
much shocked at printed recogni- 
tion of certain passions and sins, 
about the actual existence of which 
the same people are indulgent 
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and charitable enough. Mr. Wal- 
raven understood this by artistic 
instinct, and he took good care that 
no anatomical allusion of any kind, 
no hint of the existence of illicit 
emotion anywhere, should sully the 
mild purity of his feeble blasphe- 
mies. There are a good many 
people who never would know soft- 
voiced and demure impiety from 
true religion ; and with such, there- 
fore, Mr. Walraven passed off for a 
Keble, while with another section 
of his admirers he enjoyed some- 
thing like the fame of a Shelley. 
Human character is said by cer- 
tain philosophers to require the 
presence, in proper proportion, of 
three elements, in order to make it 
as near perfection as anything hu- 
man may hope to be. It must 
have the element of the moral, the 
lovable, and the esthetic. Now in 
the composition of Mr. Walraven’s 
character the first and second of 
these elements seemed to have 
been left out altogether. There 


was nothing whatever of the moral 
or the amiable about him ; he had 
the instincts and tastes of the artist 


without his soul. Milton’s Satan 
has been described as genius with- 
out God. Eric Walraven was a 
considerably lower sort of thing: 
he was zstheticism without soul or 
conscience. He loved and revelled 
in the sight or sense of all things 
beautiful and bright and rich ; and 
he never in his life knew what a 
gleam of human affection or a 
pang of human remorse or pity 
might be. There was nothing ac- 
tively wicked about him ; he was 
not even a very immoral man in 
the common meaning of the word; 
he was rather unmoral—he had no 
sense whatever of right or wrong. 
Nothing in human life perhaps is 
more utterly remorseless—not love, 
not hate, not ambition, not vanity; 
nay, not even stupidity—than the 
artistic or zsthetic instinct mor- 
bidly developed to the suppression 
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of conscience and feeling. Eric 
Walraven fed upon the sight and 
memory of beautiful objects and 
the indulgence of emotion. He 
could not live without emotional 
stimulant and satisfaction. He 
might have belonged in a humble 
rank to the school of the artist 
who tortured a slave to death that 
he might study the changing ex- 
pressions of human agony. Once 
he picked a quarrel with a foolish 
girl who loved him—as many girls 
did ; who had sacrificed much for 
him—as many girls would have 
done ; and of whom he was tired. 
He was leaving her; and in the 
grief and rage of the separation 
the girl flung herself on a sofa, and 
covered as well as she could her 
face with her hands, and sobbed 
and shivered there. Her attitude 
chanced to be one of the finest 
accidental illustrations of pictur- 
esque agony; and Walraven was 
literally delighted with it. The di- 
shevelled hair, the tears escaping 
from under the hands, the position 
of the body, the folds and fall of 
the dress, the manner in which 
one foot, ankle, and part of the 
symmetrical leg were exposed—all 
combined to make up a picture so 
pretty, so fascinating, that Walraven 
gazed at it in intense artistic rap- 
ture, only marred by the dread 
lest the sufferer in her emotion 
should change it for some position 
less graceful. ‘This she did in fact 
very soon—showed a tear-blurred 
face, and huddled up her limbs 
quite awkwardly; and Walraven 
left her. But the beauty of that 
first attitude lingered always in his 
mind ; it was a joy for ever to him. 
Time after time did he recall that 
lovely picture, and dwell in memory 
on all its details, and feed his senses 
on it, and be glad because of it. In 
many little vexations and discord- 
ant conditions he brought it back 
to his recollection, and was cheered 
and brightened by it. What became 
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of the girl herself he never knew or 
cared to ask. The one substantial, 
important, and abiding reality to 
him in the whole affair was the pic- 
turesque and beautiful illustration 
of feminine suffering. The girl was 
an accident—a nothing. 

Now if Walraven had been a 
man of genius (and if one could 
suppose, which it is difficult to do, 
that there could be genius without 
feeling), he might perhaps have 
made a great name for himself in 
the world. If he had been a man 
of fortune, he might well have done 
without the great name. But hav- 
ing neither genius nor fortune, he 
was driven to make a way for him- 
self ; and he hoped to make his way 
through Society. He was one of 
the first to see that Bohemianism in 
literature was ‘ played out; that a 
reaction was setting in; that Bel- 
gravianism was to be the next 
phase through which the literary 
man was to reach ad astra; and 
he was one of the very first to 
assume boldly the new part of 
Writer in Society. We all know 
that some years ago many worthy 
honest fellows, personally averse 
to all irregularity and excess, model 
husbands and fathers, who paid 
their bills steadily, did neverthe- 
less affect to be wild Bohemians 
and reckless men of genius just 
because that was the whim of the 
hour, and it seemed difficult to 
obtain a recognition in the guild 
of literature without conforming to 
its laws. So in later days many a 
modest and quiet youth, who hardly 
knows Clicquot from old gooseberry, 
or ever handed his card to a Bel- 
gravian lacquey, nevertheless tries 
to be thought an authority on little 
dinners, and professes to scorn any- 
body who is not in Society, because 
such is nowthe humour ofthe thing; 
and literature, weary of putting on 
the ways of the ruffian, has taken 
to imitating the manner and jargon 
of the footman. Eric Walraven had 









many advantages and opportunities 
for this sort of thing ; he played his 
game earnestly and spiritedly ; he 
had full faith in himself; and he 
did actually, as Belgravian literary 
man, contrive to edge his way a 
little into Society. He knew the 
names and faces of most persons 
of rank; he was invited occasion- 
ally to a few houses during the 
season ; and he soon made up his 
mind that his noblest ambition and 
most practical object must be to 
marry a girl of good family and 
fortune. He now thought he saw 
this ambition made a possibility by 
his adventure as the champion of 
Alexia Scarlett. 

Meanwhile the young woman for 
whom this honour was thus design- 
ed, hastening up to her room after 
her little escapade, was met on the 
stairs by her mother. 

‘Where have you been, Alexia? 
I have been much alarmed about 
rou.’ 

‘I have been out in the Park 
somewhere ; I dont exactly know 
where.’ 

‘What new folly is this? Why 
did you go into the Park alone, 
and at such an hour?” 

‘ Because the whim took me. I 
think I meant to run away.’ 

Lady Judith turned paler than 
usual with vexation and anger, and 
with some alarm too. 

‘ Alexia, I sometimes believe you 
would like to break your mother’s 
heart !” 

*O no, mamma; I am not quite 
so ambitious or self-conceited as 
that. I know the strength of my 
mother’s—did you say heart, mam- 
ma? Well then, “heart,” if you 
will have it so—to suppose that I 
have power to fracture it. But I 
am mad, Lady Judith, am I not? 
You had your mad doctor, you 
know, to examine me and report. 
Why do you wonder, then? Mad 
people do all sorts of queer things, 
don’t they? Perhaps I ran away 
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to escape the strait-waistcoat. Did 
you intend me for Bedlam, or 
one of the asylums Charles Reade 
describes? But I forgot that you 
don’t read novels.’ 

‘No; I have seen what comes 
of such reading where there is no 
strength of moral principle or reli- 
gious grace to sustain. What did 
you do in the Park? and why did 
you—’ 

Lady Judith was about to say, 
‘why did you come back, if you 
were SO anxious to run away ?” But 
she checked herself suddenly, be- 
cause she had serious dread of the 
effect of anything like a sneer upon 

a girl of Alexia’s temper. 

‘I had quite an adventure: was 
attacked by robbers—murderers, in 
fact—and rescued by a gentle- 
man.’ 

‘Is this serious, Alexia, or only 
extravagance ?” 

‘ Nothing could be more serious, 
dear mamma; and I thought you 


would like to hear of your daughter 


being the heroine of such adven- 
tures, and having her name per- 
haps get into the papers. “ Extra- 
ordinary Adventure in the Park: 
Lady Judith Scarlett’s daughter at- 
tacked by murderers.” Will it not 
be nice? I shall become quite 
celebrated. Would you make any 
objection, Lady Judith Scarlett, 
to having your daughter’s portrait 
taken for the J/élustrated London 
News ? 

There was method in all this 
Sort of madness, as Lady Judith 
well knew. The method was to 
alarm and annoy her by threats of 
reckless exposure. Ifthe good old 
customs of the elder Mirabeau’s 
time were prevalent in England, 
perhaps Lady Judith might have 
found some means of persuading 
her conscience that religion and 
duty exacted the use of a Zettre de 
cachet ¢, and the consignment of her 
daughter to some sort of effectual 
duresse. But she had no such re- 
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source, and so she asked, with as- 
pect of entire composure, 

‘Who was the gentleman, Alexia, 
who rescued you from this terrible 
band of murderers? Did he give 
you his name? 

‘He did; and he will call to- 
morrow to see you, mamma, and 
to receive your thanks for the 
rescue and protection of your 
daughter. Perhaps, on the whole, 
you had better be civil to him ; 
that is, if you really don’t want to 
allow me the pleasure of being a 
heroine in the newspapers. / shall 
be civil to him; he has a claim on 
me; for he knows something of my 
father ! 

With this parting shot the girl 
swept past her mother and hasten- 
ed to her own room. 

Lady Judith was perplexed. She 
did not know whether to attach 
any substantial meaning to the 
words her daughter had just ut- 
tered, or to set them down as the 
sheer ravings of growing insanity. 

how miserable this wretched 
little girl made her! How per- 
petually her personal pride and 
dignity were threatened by the 
temper and the escapades of such 
a daughter! How lonely, uncoun- 
selled, almost helpless she felt! 
Even prayer sometimes seemed to 
lack its soothing efficacy, and the 
Lady Judith, on her knees, felt her 
mind wandering away from the 
business of her soul’s salvation 
to the flighty, peevish, perverse 
daughter whom Heaven had been 
pleased to give her, not as a com- 
fort and a stay, but a vexation and 
distraction. Now that Angelo was 
gone, there seemed no woman in 
all London more lonely than Lady 
Judith. She had no one whom she 
could consult ; she whom so many 
—the poor, the lame, the halt, and 
the blind—were always free to con- 
sult. She had for her daughter only 
a wild and fantastic enemy, who 
might be trusted with no purpose, 
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except indeed the purpose to tor- 
ment one whom she ought to re- 
verence. She had no husband 
now—and the thought but added 
a fresh bitterness, a new sense of 
injury to the catalogue of griev- 
ances registered in her stern heart 
against the man who had given her 
such a daughter and then deserted 
her. 

Next day brought some relief to 
Lady Judith, in the shape of a visit 
from Mr. Eric G. Walraven. Mr. 
Walraven’s appearance was pre- 
possessing : his manner was quiet, 
gentlemanlike, and pervaded by a 
certain tone of sympathetic sweet- 
ness and sadness, as if there were 
already something like an inevit- 
able confidence between himself 
and Lady Judith, He told the 
lady with an easy brevity, which 
had obvious purpose in it—the pur- 
pose of a gentleman who, knowing 
more than he desires to imply, hur- 
ries lightly over a communication 
which may pain the listener’s ears 
—that he had seen her daughter 
in Hyde-park the previous evening, 
that he recognised her face, that he 
happened to be going in the same 
direction, that she was assailed by 
two or three rough-looking fellows, 
who meant probably to frighten 
merely, and not to rob or injure 
her; and that on his coming up 
they of course ran away. He 
made very little of his own share 
in that part of the adventure ; but 
insinuated rather than stated that 
there had been some little difficulty 
about inducing Miss Scarlett to re- 
turn home, and that he had shown 
some skill and delicacy in persuad- 
ing her. In short, Mr. Walraven’s 
manner and words gave Lady Ju- 
dith to understand that he quite 
appreciated the difficulties of her 
situation, and was acquainted with 
the peculiarities of her daughter’s 
temperament ; but that he was far 
too refined and honourable a per- 
sonage to lend any distinct or di- 
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rect utterance to anything he might 
happen to know. Lady Judith was 
impressed and pleased by him. 

She was very anxious to know 
if there was any meaning in what 
Alexia had said about Mr. Wal- 
raven’s knowledge of her father. 
Having thanked him earnestly for 
his services, in a tone which im- 
plied that she thanked him for his 
delicacy also, she added : 

‘My daughter said something, 
Mr. Walraven, of your having had 
some previous acquaintance with 
some members of our family. I 
did not quite understand her 
meaning ; and I do not remember 
having met you before.’ 

‘I have had the honour of see- 
ing you at Lady Martha Sidon’s, 
but of course you would hardly 
remember me. Miss Scarlett did, 
however, dwell upon a word or 
two which I let fall inadvertently. 
I spoke of having seen Mr. Charles 
Grey Scarlett many years ago. Al- 
though I was quite a boy at the 
time when I heard him speak in 
the House, his eloquence delight- 
ed me, and I have not forgotten it 
yet.’ 

Lady Judith felt relieved to hear 
that this was all, and she sent for 
her daughter to thank Mr. Wal- 
raven in person. Alexia came. 
Mr. Walraven was quite formal 
and distant; Alexia was sullen and 
silent. But, before Walraven took 
his leave, his eyes and hers quietly 
met; and Walraven was satisfied 
with his visit. 

He broke in upon his uncle’s 
lodgings that day, and accosting 
Mr. Gostick with an imitation of 
Fechter’s Claude Melnotte, which 
the worthy Lancashire man utterly 
failed to comprehend the meaning 
of, he exclaimed : 

‘Geef me choy, dear uncle! I 
have won ze bra-ize !’ 

‘What play-acting is this?’ in- 
quired the grim elder. 

‘I am going in for a prize, uncle 
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mine; and I mean to win it. Now, 
first of all, tell me everything you 
know — give me every scrap of 
possible information about Lady 
Judith Scarlett’s escaped husband ; 
and then I'll tell you something in 
return, if you care to hear it. How 
can you live in this hole, smothered 
among these hideous blue-books ?” 

‘I pay for my lodgings,’ was the 
uncle’s significant reply. 

‘ Very likely. I mean some day 
to have lodgings a little more pic- 
turesque without paying for them.’ 

‘I thought imprisonment for debt 
was abolished, and I didn’t know 
that they ever went in much for the 
picturesque in Whitecross - street,’ 
was Mr. Gostick’s genial comment- 
ary on his nephew’s exultant decla- 
ration. 

‘Not bad, uncle; not bad at all 
for Lancashire. But now to busi- 
ness ; unbosom yourself of all you 
know, and help me to win my 
prize.’ 

‘Tell me first, without rhodo- 
montade and in plain English, 
what you propose to do.’ 

Mr. Walraven frankly confided 
his purposes. 

‘Your mother,’ said Gostick com- 
posedly, ‘is a worthy and respect- 
able woman. I never heard any- 
thing said against your father, ex- 
cept that he was a preacher of a 
State-paid church. They are honest 
and poor: I am honest and rich. 
How does it happen that our family 
is favoured with the addition of so 
shabby a rogue as yourself? Go 
your own ways, sir; I'll give you 
no helping hand or word to bam- 
boozle a half-crazy girl, and to 
creep into society and fortune by 
alternately flattering and cheating 
a proud aristocratic woman, who 
does not think you or yours fit to 
untie her shoe-strings. Go, break 
Stones, or enlist, or do penny-a- 
lining, or sell cheap photographs ; 
but live like a man anyhow.’ 

And Gostick was inflexible ; and 
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Walraven, shrugging his shoulders 
and moaning over the abominable 
vulgarity of his uncle, left the place 
sincerely disgusted. But he soon 
became a regular attendant at all 
the philanthropic meetings held in 
Lady Judith’s house, and other 
meetings elsewhere which she was 
likely to attend ; he was allowed 
to give her advice on many 
matters, and even occasionally to 
write letters for her; and though 
Alexia and he did not talk much 
together in public, they had their 
momentary glances of mutual sym- 
pathy and confidence. And Alexia 
grew less ostentatiously fantastic 
and fretful; and might indeed 
have seemed, to a close observer, 
to have acquired at last something 
like a purpose and a seriousness in 
her life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CHESTERFIELD JOCELYN, 


Durinc the remainder of the 
evening spent at Mr. Vansiedler’s, 
on the edge of New York Bay, 
Mr. Edwin Dare Jocelyn, or Ches- 
terfield Jocelyn, was by far the most 
prominent and talkative of the 
company. He knew everything, 
and had been everywhere. So, at 
least, one was led to believe from 
his anecdotes and his assertions. 
Nobody’s opinion was of any value 
when compared with his. He spoke 
of great schemes involving millions 
on millions of dollars, in which he 
was concerned here, there, and 
everywhere, with as cool a careless- 
ness and ease as an ordinary man 
might allude to a projected change 
of lodgings, or a seaside visit in the 
autumn. He professed to know 
every eminent public man of every 
country under the sun. When he 
last had the honour of talking with 
Gladstone, Gladstone consulted 
him on the Alabama question ; 
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and he, Jocelyn, pointed out the 
easiest and fairest way of settling 
the matter; and he had reason to 
believe —of course he spoke now 
in confidence—that when next 
Gladstone came into power, ¢hat 
would be the plan. Louis Na- 
poleon certainly did make an awful 
mess of that Mexican business ; 
but Jocelyn begged the gentlemen 
present to believe that Ae had ad- 
vised the Emperor against the 
scheme from the very beginning. 
In fact, it was he, Jocelyn, who 
persuaded General Prim to break 
off at the eleventh hour. Bismarck 
had just been writing to him, Joce- 
lyn; he had the letter here in his 
pocket, and there really was no- 
thing private about it. No; un- 
luckily he had left it at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel; but there was 
no mystery about the business 
at all; everybody knew that Bis- 
marck and he were old allies. As 
to political opinions, he, Jocelyn, 
professed to have none: he was 
just as much attached to his friend 
Horatio Seymour as to his friend 
Charles Sumner or Wendell Phil- 
lips; and really, of the two, he 
thought John Bright was a pleas- 
anter companionthan Disraeli. No; 
a manlikehim should be asimpartial 
in politics as in science ; and he ne- 
ver could say, forthe life of him, whe- 
ther he preferred his friend Richard 
Owen or his friend Tom Huxley. 

So Mr. Jocelyn went on—not 
dogmatically or noisily, but bland- 
ly, and without seeming purposely 
to engross the conversation. All 
through the flow of his talk he kept 
casting thoughtful and anxious 
glances at Isolind. 

Angelo Volney was, for the most 
part, a quiet watcher. Nature had 
endowed him with a wonderfully- 
quick perception or instinct for the 
reading of character, between the 
lines of mere conventionality and 
talk. While Charles Escombe was 
half disgusted and half amused by 








Jocelyn’s extravagance and egot- 
ism, and was every now and then 
tempted to break into futile con- 
troversy, Angelo took quite a dif- 
ferent view of the character of their 
new acquaintance. ‘All this is 
play-acting,” Angelo said to him- 
self; ‘this is a cool strong man 
playing the part of a gasconader 
and a fribble; there is an iron 
hand under this glove of velvet— 
a powerful daring brain beneath 
this cap and bells.’ 

Mr. Jocelyn contrived to ap- 
proach Isolind. 

‘I have seen Miss Atheling be- 
fore,’ he said; ‘hers is not a face 
to be forgotten. We have met— 
in Rome, I think, Miss Atheling ?” 

‘Perhaps so, sir. I have been 
in Rome, but I do not remember 
seeing you.’ 

* Naturally you forget. The sun, 
Miss Atheling, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to remember the face of 
every sunflower ; but the sunflowers 
still turn to the sun.’ 

‘I believe they don’t, as a mat- 
ter of fact,’ broke in Charles Es- 
combe. ‘I am told it altogether 
depends upon the manner in which 
the sunflowers are—’ 

‘Pray don’t spoil my poor effort 
at a tribute to Miss Atheling by 
your practical prose, Mr. Escombe. 
Clytie is a reality, I insist upon it. 
—But forgive my awkward attempt 
at a compliment, Miss Atheling. 
I have no skill in such things.’ 

‘I forgive you,’ replied Isolind 
coldly, ‘on condition that you at- 
tempt no farther offence.’ 

‘Offence! Is, then, a poor 
phrase of sincere admiration an 
offence ?” 

‘To me it seems so. Not a 
purposed and deliberate offence, 
Mr. Jocelyn ; but still an offence. 
That kind of talk implies that a 
man thinks he is speaking to an 
inferior being, whose weak mind 
he can delight by flattery. Men 
don’t pay compliments to men, ur- 
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less for some mean purpose, and 
where they suppose the objects of 
the flattery are feeble enough to be 
pleased by it. In every such sense, 
therefore, a compliment is really an 
offence.’ 

‘Then I shall restrain all expres- 
sion of my genuine feeling, at what- 
ever cost, rather than displease 
Miss Atheling, or lead her to doubt 
my sincerity.’ 

‘Thus, Miss Atheling,’ inter- 
posed Angelo quietly, ‘you com- 
pel Mr. Jocelyn to become insin- 
cere, in order that he may not be 
suspected of insincerity.’ 

Isolind sent a glance of bright 
humour across to Angelo. ‘These 
two, who had hardly exchanged a 
dozen sentences, were already be- 
ginning to understand each other. 

‘Pardon me,’ replied Jocelyn, in 
nowise disconcerted ; ‘ Truth has 
continually to stifle her voice, lest 
she be mistaken for exaggeration. 
Nothing is so wonderful as the real. 
No opinion, for example, that I 
could form of yew would be so 
strange but that you could, from 
your knowledge of your own his- 
tory, make it seem poor and in- 
complete.’ 

‘True enough,’ thought Angelo 
—‘a very palpable hit. No one 
here, indeed, could guess my true 
story. I wonder what is Ais.’ 

‘Forgive me,’ said Jocelyn bland- 
ly, ‘for selecting you as an illustra- 
tion, Mr. Volney. Of course I did 
not mean you in particular, but 
anybody, everybody. For instance, 
I am confident that I have met 
Miss Atheling before now, although 
She does not remember me. I am 
convinced of this, and yet I do not 
venture to contradict her impres- 
sion on the mere strength of its 
being utterly impossible I could 
ever have forgotten so remarkable, 
so beautiful a face. I am com- 
pelled to be silent lest I should 
seem to be a flatterer ; yet I do feel 
convinced that I have seen Miss 
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Atheling before now. I said it was 
in Rome; but I was clearly mis- 
taken in that conjecture. No, I 
now remember it was in England 
that I saw that face.’ 

‘Then your memory cruelly re- 
fuses to justify your compliments, 
Mr. Jocelyn,’ said Isolind. ‘ Be 
warned against farther flattery of 
women by this very instance. I 
never was in England.’ 

‘ Never in England ?” 

‘ Never.’ 

‘ You quite surprise me !—Judge 
Atheling’ (the Judge had just joined 
the group), ‘is it possible that your 
dear daughterwas neverin England?’ 

‘She was never in England, sir. 
Let me tell you that it is her own 
fault; for we wished her to go 
there the other day, when we were 
in France; but she has got her 
head crammed with patriotic extra- 
vagances, and she would not con- 
sent even to tread the soil of per- 
fidious Albion.’ 

‘Ah, then I am altogether mis- 
taken as to the scene, at least ; 
though I still cannot admit the 
possibility of my having been mis- 
taken as to the face and figure.—I 
think you spoke of going south, 
Mr. Escombe. ‘The season’s fa- 
vourable now. Come with me, you 
and your friend Mr. Volney. I 
can obtain special cars, or at least 
free passes, anywhere and every- 
where ; and I have many schemes 
on hand south of Richmond just 
now, and shall be proud to show 
you the country. Meantime, sup- 
pose you dine with me at Delmoni- 
co’s to-morrow or Thursday? Just 
a little pleasant party. Our dear 
host Mr. Vansiedler, and our dis- 
tinguished friend Judge Atheling, 
will come, I hope ?” 

‘I am sorry to say that I cannot 
go any day this week,’ said Mr. 
Vansiedler. 

‘I'll go with pleasure,’ said the 
beaming Judge, ‘if my wife will 
only allow me.’ 
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‘Pray permit me to persuade 
Mrs. Atheling.— Then you will 
come, Mr. Escombe ?” 

‘Delighted, I am sure! 
day, did you say?” 

‘ Thursday, yes ; let it be Thurs- 
day, at seven.—Mr. Volney will 
come ?” 

Angelo bowed and murmured a 
formal willingness. Perhaps he of 
all the invited guests was really 
most anxious to go. He wished 
to study Mr. Jocelyn, and, if pos- 
sible, to understand him. 

Escombe engaged Mr. Jocelyn 
in conversation about the condition 
and prospects of the South, regard- 
ing which he had a theory, as he 
had about most things, and several 
rows of figures, making up tabu- 
lated comparisons, to support the 
theory. Mr. Jocelyn never ad- 
mitted that there was anything in 
anybody’s theory except his own ; 
and he met Escombe’s carefully- 
arranged figures—all taken from 
blue-books and the reports of Brit- 
ish consuls—by other figures utterly 
contrasting and incompatible with 
Fscombe’s. Hence a lively discus- 
sion, during which Angelo drew un- 
der the light of Isolind’s eyes, which 
somehow seemed to invite him. 

Ashecametoherside, she glanced 
over towards the group amid which 
Jocelyn stood, and said suddenly 
in a lowered voice, 

‘Mr. Volney, I wish you would 
avoid that man.’ 

* Mr. Jocelyn ?” 

‘Yes. There is something about 
him I dislike and don’t understand.’ 

‘There is something about him 
I too don’t understand, and don’t 
much like; but I want to know 
more of him for that very reason.’ 

‘I wish you would avoid him,’ 

She looked at Angelo with a 
quiet earnestness, which had no 
gleam of coquetry or affectation 
about it, but which made Angelo’s 
heart beat. 

‘Why do you wish me to avoid 
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him, Miss Atheling? Your father 
seems rather attracted by him.’ 

‘My father is only amused by 
him and curious about him. He 
studies him merely as something 
odd and interesting.’ 

‘So do I, Miss Atheling ; and I 
am not likely to be drawn into any 
vast speculations by his influences, 
Ican assure you. I am indeed the 
empty traveller who may sing be- 
fore the —speculator, let us: say, 
not to be too rude and harsh to 
our new friend.’ 

‘I cannot tell why it is, but the 
man’s eyes fill me with a kind of 
dread. They seem full of evil omen 
towards me every time they tum 
on me. If it were not foolish to 
say such a thing, I should say that 
his presence is surcharged with evil 
towards me—and towards one 
other person here.’ 

‘And that other person is—?’ 

‘Yourself, Mr. Volney.’ 

‘But why do you think his pre- 
sence is ominous to us—to you 
and me—and not to the others 
here?’ asked Angelo with a smile ; 
and with a strange sensation at his 
heart, caused by the coupling of 
her and him together, and the in- 
terest thus suddenly manifested in 
him. 

‘I cannot tell. Perhaps women 
can divine things by instinct. Per- 
haps there is something in certain 
antagonistic natures which may 
subtly warn one against the other, 
and which may some day be dis- 
covered and recognised as a reality 
by science itself. You smile at me, 
but I don’t know why such things 
should not be possible. However 
that be, it seems to me that that 
man’s eyes beam danger and pain 
on me and on you ; and I almost 
fear him, although I am not given 
in general to feminine fears. Will 
you promise me to avoid him ? 

‘I cannot, Miss Atheling. I 
cannot tell you how much I feel 
delighted by your kindly interest 
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in me. Indeed it gives me the 
highest pleasure ; and I only wish 
there were some danger of any sort 
to justify it, that I might feel for 
the once a little heroic. But there 
can be nothing in this person to 
alarm any one who has no money 
to lose in speculations ; and I have 
some special reasons for wishing to 
study him.’ 

‘We are going, Isolind,’ the 
Judge called out at this moment ; 
and Isolind rose to leave, and the 
confidential conversation was over. 

The Athelings had only a very 
short distance to go, and most of 
the company came out on the lawn, 
some departing, some saying good- 
night to the parting. Angelo walk- 
ed a little way by Isolind’s side, 
and they talked of indifferent things 
—of the beauty of the night, the 
charm of the scene. The autumn 
moon was shining brightly upon 
the water and the islands, and the 
moon shone to Angelo as it had 
never beamed on him before ; and 
when he bade Isolind good-night, 
and felt the touch of her hand in 
his, and saw the white rays rest 
upon her beautiful face, it seemed 
as if she were the soul and spirit of 
the place and the delicious hour, 
awakening hirn to a new, a glorified, 
and a sanctified existence. 

When he had left her he walked 
back in silence ; and knew not why 
it was that while he thought of her 
he found the sufferings of his child- 
hood once more brought in array 
before his memory, but brightened 
now, and made sweet and sacred. 
All the past looked beautiful and 
tender, all the future silvery and 
sad ; like the light that fell now 
upon the water—like the light that 
had lately rested upon her cheek. 
He had only spoken a few words 
to a beautiful girl, had touched her 
hand, and looked into her eyes; 
and the old world of his life was 
all laid in ashes for him, that a 
nobler and more sacred existence 
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might be raised upon its ruins. To- 
night was not as yesterday. From 
life to death, from nothingness into 
life, could hardly be a greater 
change than that through which, 
as yet all unconscious of its mean- 
ing, Angelo Volney had passed. 

As he came near the porch of 
Vansiedler’s house, Mr. Jocelyn, 
smoking a cigar, emerged from a 
little group of smokers enjoying 
after their fashion the sweet night 
air, and approached our hero with 
a demeanour of friendly confidence. 

‘A very charming and highly- 
gifted girl, apparently, is the daugh- 
ter of our good friend Atheling, 
Mr. Volney.’ 

‘Very,’ assented Volney. 

‘ Quite a woman of genius, I am 
told. Perhaps you have a preju- 
dice against women of genius ? 
No? Iam glad to hear it. You 
will meet many remarkable women 
in your travels through the States. 
She does not, I think, greatly re- 
semble our friend Atheling. Did 
any resemblance strike you ?” 

‘No, indeed,’ replied Volney, 
very conscientiously. 

‘Nor is she remarkably like her 
mother. By the way, Mr. Volney, 
I have been watching for an op- 
portunity to ask whether you are 
not a son of my old friend Colonel 
Sir Richard Volney, of your East- 
India Company’s army, whom I 
had the great honour to know in 
Bengal ?” 

‘No, Mr. Jocelyn; no relation 
whatever.’ 

‘Indeed! You certainly do not 
resemble my gallant friend, but the 
name is a little peculiar; and I 
thought that—but perhaps, indeed, 
you are related to my eminent 
friend Dean Volney, of Stortford- 
cum-Kingscote, in England ?” 

‘You may spare yourself useless 
conjectures, Mr. Jocelyn. I have 
no relatives living, so far as I know. 
I don’t know anything of my father, 
except that his name was Volney, 
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and that he died miserably poor. I 
was brought up as an adopted son 
by one of the best women who ever 
lived—Lady Judith Scarlett.’ 

Angelo looked steadily at Mr. 
Jocelyn as he spoke, and he felt 
sure he saw the lines of that dark 
face quiver for a moment. 

‘ Lady Judith Scarlett ! exclaim- 
ed Jocelyn. ‘Why, she surely had 
a child of her own ?” 

‘A daughter—yes ; but no son. 
Did you know Lady Judith? 

‘Yes—O yes; a long time ago; 
that is, I used to meet her in places. 
She does not go out much of late, 
I am told.’ 

‘Hardly at all. You seem to 
keep up your acquaintance with 
England very well, Mr. Jocelyn.’ 

‘Keep up my acquaintance ? 
Yes, sir, Ido. In fact, 1 regard my- 
self as an Englishman. My father 
was born in England ; and I have 
been there a great deal, but not 
very lately. My father spent his 
fortune in England, Mr. Volney, 
before he was twenty-three years of 
age, and he came out here to make 
a new fortune, which 7 spent. But 
I re-made myself in San Francisco. 
I am a Forty-niner. Do you know 
what we call a Forty-niner? No? 
One of those who settled there at 
the beginning—at the outburst of 
the gold-digging mania, when San 
Francisco was only a few canvas 
tents. You should see it now— 
you shall see it, and thoroughly 
too, ifyou will only stay long enough 
to make the journey. They know 
Edwin Jocelyn in San Francisco, 
sir; everybody going along Mont- 
gomery-street—from the Governor 
of the State to the dirtiest John 
Chinaman—knows Edwin Jocelyn. 
I have made fortune after fortune 
there. This is the land for fortunes, 
sir. J’ll put you up to a good thing 
if you feel like it.’ 

‘I am afraid I have nothing to 
tempt Fortune with, Mr. Jocelyn. 
She is like a gipsy, and requires to 
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have her palm crossed with silver 
before she will say or do anything. 
Does she not ?” 

‘Well, sir, that surely could be 
managed too. Our friend Atheling, 
I suppose, is a rich man ?’ 

‘Really I don’t know; I only 
made his acquaintance wis very 
evening.’ 

‘Indeed! I thought you were 
old acquaintances—the young lady 
and you especially. His only daugh- 
ter, I believe ?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘ And will have all his money, no 
doubt. You spoke of Lady Judith 
Scarlett, Mr. Volney, and her re- 
tirement from the world—a sad con- 
dition of things surely for a woman 
so splendid as she was. Of course 
you are acquainted with all the 
circumstances of that affair ? 

‘Not all the circumstances. I 
only know that she had a bad hus- 
band, who deserted her and disap- 
peared. I have never sought to 
know more.’ 

‘Has she ever heard anything 
about him ?’ 

‘Nothing direct, I fancy; but 
she believes that he is living, and 
somewhere in America.’ 

‘I don’t believe it! broke out 
Jocelyn almost fiercely; ‘and as 
you are a friend of Lady Judith’s, 
don’t you believe it either. Does 
she want to find him out? has she 
sent you to look for him? Does 
she want to be reconciled to him, 
and to take him back, an interest- 
ing penitent? Itcan’t be. Ifshe 
is anything like the woman she was, 
that is about the last thing she 
would think of doing. She is not 
such a fool; and even if she was, 
it can’t be and it sha’n’t be ? 

‘I know nothing of Lady Judith’s 
purposes, Mr. Jocelyn, and I neither 
understand your meaning nor your 
warmth,’ 

‘Pray, my dear Mr. Volney, ex- 
cuse me! A thousand times ex- 
cuse me! Iam really quite asham- 
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ed of a warmth which must have 
seemed to you as rude as it was 
inexplicable. The fact is, that the 
story of Lady Judith’s wrongs im- 
pressed me at the time very deeply. 
I had known her, as I told you; 
and she became quite a—well, a 
sort of heroine in my eyes ; and of 
course I hated her husband,—for 
that reason, you know,—and my 
soul revolted at the idea of his being 
restored to society and to favour. 
But I have no doubt the fellow has 
been dead these many years.’ 

* Lady Judith thinks she has rea- 
son to believe that he is still living.’ 

‘ Has she any better reasons than 
guess and fancy, and all the other 
nonsense that women call reasons ? 
Anything that a man of sense, with 
two ideas in his head, would call 
reasons ?” 

‘I know nothing in this case of 
Lady Judith Scarlett’s reasons, Mr. 
Jocelyn ; but I know few men who 
are better able to form a sound 
opinion on any subject.’ 

‘Indeed! No doubt; of course 
you are quite right. In any case, 
my dear Mr. Volney, it hardly con- 
cerns me. But I wish you English 
people would not look upon this 
country as if it were the camping- 
ground and refuge ofall the scoun- 
drels your capital chooses to cast 
out. Shall we join our friends on the 
“stoop,” as we call it here in New 
York? A delicious night, certainly, 
for a quiet smoke in the open air.’ 

The Vansiedlers were early peo- 
ple, and had already remained out 
of bed to an unusual hour for them. 
Jocelyn would apparently have sat 
up all the night, and so would 
Charles Escombe; these two op- 
posing irreconcilable theories and 
comparing incompatible facts. Es- 
combe had a slow steady fluency of 
talk; Jocelyn streamed away like 
a rushing river. Before Escombe 
had grasped some paradox clearly 
enough to begin refuting it, Jocelyn 
had pelted him about the ears with 


half-a-dozen others. Jocelyn, more- 
over, assumed in every dispute the 
manner of a practical man who is 
calmly putting down erroneous theo- 
ries and correcting ignorant assump- 
tions. He disposed in every in- 
stance of Charles Escombe’s blue- 
books and other authorities, by 
coolly observing that he had him- 
self actually lived in each of the 
places referred to; that he knew 
every foot of the soil and every in- 
dividual worth knowing ; that no- 
body else knew anything at all 
about the matter. How many lives 
would it have taken, as a mere 
question of time and the hour, for 
Jocelyn to have lived in all the 
places and known all the people 
described by him? Old Parr, Me- 
thuselah, the Wandering Jew, could 
hardly have accomplished so much. 
Yet the difficulty in judging of the 
man’s true character was great. It 
might have been easy enough to dis- 
pose of the matter by setting him 
down as a mere braggart and liar. 
But if youare entitled to test a man’s 
professed acquaintance with sub- 
jects and places unfamiliar to you 
by the genuineness of his professed 
knowledge of subjects and places 
with which you are familiar, it must 
be owned—and Angelo Volney had 
several times during this night to 
own it to himself—that Jocelyn had 
a wonderfully wide and exact a- 
mount ofinformation. For example, 
it was clear to Angelo that Jocelyn 
knew England, especially London— 
its politics and its actual society— 
much better than Charles Escombe 
did. Indeed, although Angelo could 
not well suspect his new acquaint- 
ance of modesty, it seemed to him 
almost certain that Jocelyn rather 
underrated and suppressed the va- 
ried and intimate extent of his 
familiarity with English affairs and 
English people. Then, again, Mr. 
Vansiedler was no fool, and Judge 
Atheling was well acquainted with 
most parts of the American States 
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and most subjects of American con- 
troversy. And yet they were both 
apparently much impressed by Joce- 
lyn’s acquaintance, at once broad 
and exact, with regions, topics, and 
people whereof they had themselves 
special knowledge. 

In fact, it was evident to Volney 
that Jocelyn had completely talked 
over and conquered Judge Athel- 
ing, and much impressed even Mr. 
Vansiedler, a graver man of less 
emotional kind, slow to sympathies 
and new ideas. Judge Atheling was 
always on the look-out for novelties 
in opinion, and had almost invari- 
ably some new theory, notion, or 
crotchet on hand. Vansiedler, as 
became a genuine Knickerbocker, 
respected the majesty of the old 
and the past. Yet he, too, was 
clearly a good deal taken with some 
of Jocelyn’s views ; while Atheling 
seemed perfectly ardent about cer- 
tain enterprises recommended to 
him. After the Athelings had gone, 
Jocelyn turned his attention prin- 
cipally to Charles Escombe, with 
whom he debated in the manner 
just described. 

Escombe entered Angelo’s room 
for a few minutes when the séance 
had concluded. 

‘An amusing fellow, that Joce- 
lyn,’ he said. ‘ There’s a good deal 
of a certain sort of cleverness about 
him, but he doesn’t know anything 
well; and he is awfully shallow. I 
suppose he is what the Yankees 
call a smart man, but he wants 
strength and depth altogether, I 
think.’ 

‘On some things,’ Angelo re- 
plied, ‘I think he knows more 
than he pretends to.’ 

‘Do you really ? Now that didn’t 
strike me at all—quite the reverse, 
in fact. Anyhow, he is well worth 
studying. He seems a perfect type 
of the Yankee.’ 

‘I am convinced,’ said Angelo 
smiling, ‘ that he is just as muclr of 
a Yankee as I am.’ 
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Escombe laughed. 

‘ What a contradictory fellow you 
are, Volney! Come, here’s some- 
thing you can’t contradict. Athel- 
ing’s daughter is a handsome girl, 
and an uncommonly intelligent and 
agreeable girl too.’ 

‘I like her very much indeed— 
very much.’ 

Escombe looked at him for a 
moment thoughtfully, bearing in his 
mind certain fears which had been 
urged upon him regarding Alexia 
Scarlett, and wondering whether 
the attractions of Isolind Atheling 
might not prove of happy omen for 
his own love-suit. And Angelo, 
as he answered his friend’s remark, 
was thinking too about Alexia, and 
felt, he knew not why, a sudden 
strange pang of pain when he re- 
membered his pledge to Alexia’s 
mother. So the two young men 
stood looking at each other for a 
moment, both wrapped in the same 
subject, one with his silent growing 
hope, the other with his silent pain, 
each alike ashamed to acknow- 
ledge in words, or even in distinct 
thoughts, the growth of the hope 
and of the pain. 

When Angelo was left alone, he 
sat down and gave himself up to 
puzzling thought on one chief ques- 
tion. Who was Edwin Jocelyn? 
Was he indeed merely that which 
he gave himself out to be—a dash- 
ing, daring, scheming American ad- 
venturer? Or was he somebody 
playing a part, and having behind 
him a history and a mystery which 
he had some motive for conceal- 
ing? The very suddenness and 
apparent unreasonableness of the 
conjectures or suspicions which, 
from the very outset, Angelo had 
formed regarding him, only lent to 
a thoughtful half-poetical mind like 
his stronger reasons for believing 
that there must be some founda- 
tion for such an instinctive assump- 
tion. ‘True, there seemed some- 
thing extravagant in thus fancying 
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he had detected a mystery in 
almost the first man brought di- 
rectly under his observation on 
American soil. Yet would it not 
be still more extravagant and irra- 
tional to admit that such an idea 
could have entered into his mind, 
utterly without plausible foundation 
or excuse, in the instance of the 
first casual stranger he had taken 
the trouble to observe? It counted 
for something, too, that a girl with 
the brow and the eyes of Isolind 
Atheling should have at once and 
instinctively assumed, that round 
this fluent and audacious adven- 
turer there hung some veil of omi- 
nous mystery. The more hethought 
of the manner and the words of 
Jocelyn, the more Angelo became 
convinced that the extravagant 
compliments, the fluent, almost fri- 
volous audacity, the hyperbolical 
pretensions, were but the playing 
of a part. 

Jocelyn’s sudden surprise and 
subsequent heat ofexpression, when 
Lady Judith Scarlett’s name and 
history were brought up, seemed 
absolutely irreconcilable with the 
vague interest of a mere stranger. 
But who, then, could the man be ? 
Lady Judith’s denounced husband 
and enemy-—the man about whom 
Angelo had been bidden to in- 
quire? If this were he, if, almost 
immediately on his touching Ame- 
rican soil, Angelo Volney had been 
brought face to face with the very 
man for whom he had expected to 
have a long and toilsome search, 
what more extraordinary incident 
could be introduced into the pages 
of the most fantastic romance? Yet 
this was the idea which had thus 
far taken possession of Volney’s 
mind. Lady Judith had told him 
of one who was profoundly selfish, 
worldly-minded, ambitious, plausi- 
ble, and clever, who was sure to 
rise to the surface anywhere, and to 
become influential and conspicu- 
ous. Did not all this correspond 
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with the appearance, character, and 
career of the adventurer calling 
himself Jocelyn? It did indeed 
seem hard to Angelo to understand 
how such a man as he had seen 
before him that evening could ever, 
at any time, have won the affec- 
tions of a woman so pure, serene, 
and elevated in soul as Lady Judith. 
But youth is a great enchanter ; 
youth is easily enchanted. Lady 
Judith twenty years ago, this man 
twenty years ago, may have seemed 
very different beings; she had 
spoken of him as impressing peo- 
ple with a belief in his austerity ot 
virtue. Why might he not then 
have chosen to play the part of a 
saint, as now he found it conve- 
nient to assume the character of a 
mere adventurer ? 

Angelo brooded over the idea. 
It fascinated him. When he fell 
asleep he dreamed of it and o1 
Isolind’s face; and when he awoke 
he remembered how, before leav- 
ing England, he had dreamed ot 
following out the track of Lady 
Judith’s enemy, and how in that 
dream, too, the pure and beautiful 
face of Isolind had arisen and shone 
upon him. 

When the company were finally 
breaking up that night, Mr. Van- 
siedler accompanied Jocelyn to the 
door of his room, and there for a 
few moments the host and guest 
stood in light and pleasant talk. 

‘Then you will leave us to-mor- 
row?’ the former said. 

‘ My very dear friend, I must in- 
deed. Think of my engagements! 
You don’t know how many thou- 
sand men stand waiting for my 
word of command to begin opera- 
tions! I am pledged, positively 
pledged, to the Barings and to 
Lafitte; and for that matter to dear 
old Vanderbilt too. But I don’t 
leave New York for a few days yet, 
and we may meet again. The fact 
is, my esteemed Vansiedler, you 
must break, postpone, forfeit, or 
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otherwise get rid of your inconve- 
nient engagements, and dine with 
us on Thursday at Delmonico’s. 
I have my equals, Vansiedler, in 
most things, and even, I don’t hesi- 
tate to say, my superiors ; no, it is 
no affectation of modesty! I am 
quite aware that there are men in 
certain fields superior to me, but 
in the art of arranging and ordering 
a dinner, none whatever. No, sir, 
none whatever! There I stand 
alone !’ 

Vansiedler smiled, again excused 
himself, and they parted for the 
night. 

Jocelyn held his door open for a 
moment, and looked after his host 
with his habitual expression of 
jaunty braggart zvsouctance on his 
face, and then he drew back into 
the bedroom and closed and bolt- 
ed the door. Then the expression 
of his face underwent so sudden 
and complete a change that an ob- 
server, could such have been pre- 
sent, might havé been startled by 
a doubt whether the man before 
him was really the same man who 
had that moment entered the room. 
The removal of a mask could hardly 
have created a greater and more 
instantaneous change. Bold, bright, 
genial self-conceit and self-satisfac- 
tion, beamed on the face of the 
man who stood at the yet unclosed 
door; a sort of almost boyish au- 
dacity and complacency; an expres- 
sion which amused, and indeed 
rather attracted, the spectator; a 
heedless, harmless, egotistical doz- 
homie, But the man who closed and 
bolted the door showed a counte- 
nance which was stern, harsh, al- 
most ferocious; which had a fierce 
and haggard expression in its eyes, 
and a compression of selfish un- 
scrupulous energy, daring, and hate 
about the lips. ‘ He may have his 
faults, but he is a regular good fel- 
low at bottom,’ anybody might 
have said about the wearer of the 
first expression. ‘ That is a man 
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to shrink from, to dread, and to 
detest,’ anybody might have said 
of him who now stood in the room 
alone. 

Thus had Chesterfield Jocelyn’s 
face changed its character in a 
moment. 

He did not speak aloud. There 
are men who do, when alone, pour 
out to themselves their thoughts in 
audible words. There can hardly 
be a greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that the trick of talking aloud 
thoughts that ought to be secret is 
unknown to any save the person- 
ages of the dramatist and the ro- 
mancist. But Jocelyn was not a 
man to run such a risk. He never 
talked to himself where there was 
any possibility of a listener being 
near. Long, long experience and 
practice had trained him to caution 
and to a self-restraint which was 
only at rare intervals broken in 
upon by the vehemence of a na- 
turally impetuous temper. But he 
stood now at the window overlook- 
ing the lawn, and he thought ; and 
we may follow the current of his 
thought and give it expression in 
words. 

‘So then /e is alive,’ thought Jo- 
celyn ; ‘he is alive, and she knows 
it, and is seeking for him! I thought 
if he had been anywhere above 
ground my hatred must have found 
him. Can it be that she is really 
seeking to bring him back—that 
she is now weary of her long 
years of widowhood, and is ready 
to receive him after all? I thought 
better of her—much better; but 
this would be like a woman’s cursed 
sentimental weakness and folly! 
This would indeed be a fitting and 
goodly end, that he should be re- 
stored to his place, another prodigal 
son, while I remain here in this 
hateful exile! Curse it, I am sick 
of this place, sick of every place 
here, and of the miserable excite- 
ment in which I seek for relief, and 
of the part I have to keep up, and 
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of the trumpery triumphs and fail- 
ures. Good heaven! one-tenth, 
one-twentieth of the patience, the 
self-control, the craft I have been 
employing here these years back 
would have made and kept a splen- 
did place for me in London; and 
I care for no spot in the world but 
London. ‘Ten thousand curses on 
him, my enemy, rival, and plague 
from our very school-days; my 
victor only because of his cold and 
bloodless phariseeism! To him I 
owe my ruin—to him and to Aer. 
Where is she now? If he is living, 
why not she? 

‘ /f he is living, I now shall find 
it out. This demure boy, whom 
Lady Judith sent over, evidently 
knows much more than he pre- 
tends. I will work upon him and 
find out through him; and if I can 
but once come face to face with 
Charles Scarlett, I shall be ready 
to give up all in this world or the 
next, if I fail to have one sweet 
half-hour of revenge ! 

‘But who is that girl of to-day? 
Good God! what thoughts came 
back upon me when first I saw her 
face! I could almost have struck 
her, so’strong and hateful was the 
resemblance to that accursed wo- 
man who was my bane and shame. 
I never saw such a likeness! Can 
it be possible that she is really—? 
The thing seems too wild and ab- 
surd even for a dream, and yet 
what a likeness ! 

‘That riddle I must endeavour 
to solve at once. These Athelings 
are rich and foolish; she will, per- 
haps, have all their money; an- 
other chance ! 

* I wonder if I could venture back 
to London? Could people recog- 
nise me there? Heavens, I have 
surely undergone enough to change 
any one’s face, and to defy disco- 
very! Atheling talked of going 
over to England next year; _per- 
haps I might go with him, and in 
that way help to evade scrutiny. 
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‘ This evening has been a terrible 
trial. All the devilish agencies 
seem to have combined to torture 
me. The thought of A/s being 
alive, the possibility of his finding 
his place again—the cold hypocrite 
who always tried to injure me, the 
coward whom I chastised, the 
cause of my ruin and banishment! 
And if he is alive, why not she ? 
And then, who is that girl whose 
face haunts me? whose resemblance 
to ier is so strange, that I wonder 
I can look on and not betray my- 
self ? 

‘ Things are darkening round me, 
and I am growing weary and des- 
perate. Ifhe be living, I don’t care 
what happens to me, provided I can 
only have revenge! It would atone 
for all the past. I begin to be sick 
of life and of excitements that lead 
to nothing, and I would welcome 
ruin gladly for myself, if first I 
could only stop him as he was 
about to return once more to so- 
ciety and his place, and strike him 
down and trample him to death! 

‘Too much for one day—too 
much — the thought that he still 
lives, and the face of that girl 

Thus Chesterfield Jocelyn, the 
debonair, the bright, the audacious, 
communed with himself; and he 
bit his lips and his nails, and 
clenched his hands as he thought. 
Of course his moods did not ex- 
press themselves coherently and in 
order as the words have here been 
written down ; on these pages have 
only been given the sum and mean- 
ing of his ravings as they passed 
through his disturbed brain, and 
mirrored themselves in frowns and 
lines and contortions upon his pas- 
sion-seamed face. He sat up long 
and late, and all the past streamed 
back upon him, and brought him 
only a renewal of savage hatreds 
and bitter regrets, but brought ne 
remorse or repentance. He slept 
heavily at last, and woke early to 
new bewilderment and conjecture, 
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new emotions of hatred, and new 
resolves of revenge. But then he 


dressed himself most carefully, and 
perfumed his hair and his beard 
and his whiskers, and made elabo- 
rate use of his tooth-powder and 
his dyes, and put on all his rings 
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and having likewise put on, with 
yet greater care, his habitual smile 
of genial self-conceit, he sallied 
forth on Mr. Vansiedler’s lawn, the 
same gay, audacious, complacent, 
egotistic, reckless, pleasant creature 
as he had shown himself the night 


before. 


and pins and chains and trinkets ; 


ANGELA. 


— —»+— — 


‘A LITTLE lower than the angels’ now, 
With spiritual face and marble brow, 
And form too like an angel’s for this earth! 
Oft when I see her, full of smiles and mirth, 
A silent prayer goes up in agony, 
She standing, angel-like, to strengthen me : 
‘O, spare her to me, spare awhile her song 
Amid the music of the white-robed throng. 
Life were not tolerable, did I miss 
Her saintly presence. Heaven, spare me this! 
Take all I have, or am, all most I prize, 
But leave the darling one I idolise. 
Perchance that single word hath sealed my fate ; 
My love for her may be too deep, too great 
For aught on earth 

Sd * * * 


Too soon she passed away ; 
No longer earth holds one for whom I pray. 
Sadly I cast my wreath of immortelles 
Where all my darling owned of this world dwells. 
My angel-named—to Heaven’s decree I bow— 
Is ‘ equal to’ her sister ‘ angels’ now. 





THE LATER LABOURS OF MR. MORRIS.* 


SoME querulous members of the 
critical faculty were grumbling at 
Mr. Morris awhile ago for wasting 
his time over the translation of 
Icelandic Sagas. Other men, it 
was said, could translate those, if 
need be; but no other could finish 
the Zarthly Paradise for us. This 
double position was obviously true 
in both its terms; and it yet af- 
fords an instance of the possibility 
for perfect truth to be perfect pla- 
titude, and for a foolish position to 
be sustained in veracious words. 
The fact is that Mr. Morris’s oc- 
cupation with the Icelandic Sagas 
has been as far from waste of 
time as any other of his fruitful and 
varied labours. In the first place, 
taking for granted linguistic ability, 
of all the men qualified to render 
the old Norse tongue into English, 
there is, as far as one knows, 
scarcely a man who could furnish 
so thorough a rendering of the word 
and spirit of an Icelandic Saga as 
could the author of the Zife and 
Death of Jason and the L£arthly 
Paradise ; and in the second place, 
the inevitable communion of the 
poet’s soul with the souls of the 
sagamen of old has had an admir- 


* Grettis Saga. The Story of Grettir the 
Strong. Translated from the Icelandic by 
Eirikr Magnusson and William Morris. 
London: F. S. Ellis, King-street, Covent- 
garden, 1869. 

The Saga of Gunnlaug the Worm-tongue 
and Rafn the Skald. Translated by the 
same. (Fortnightly Review, January 1869.) 

The Earthly Paradise, a Poem. 3y 
W. Morris. Part III. (September, Octo- 
ber, November.) London: Ellis, 1870. 

Vilsunga Saga. The Story of the Vol- 
sungs and Niblungs, with certain Songs 
from the Elder Edda. Translated from the 
Icelandic by Eirikr Magnusson and William 
Morris. London: Ellis, 1870, 


able influence in the elaboration of 
the very Earthly Paradise supposed 
to be harmfully kept in abeyance 
by the labours of translation. 

If any one will say that it is boot- 
less giving us modern versions 
of barbarous old Sagas nowadays, 
when we have done with the primi- 
tive half-bestial life of which the 
sagamen sang in prose, to such 
a one we bow; to Aim it zs boot- 
less to offer Saga-fare ; but, assum- 
ing that we are not so far gone on 
the road to perfect civilisation but 
that some of us may yet find mat- 
ter of pleasure and profit in a fresh 
old story or so of vivid adventure 
and real home-life, told much as a 
sagaman might have told it, then 
the translation of this sort of litera- 
ture is a good work, varying in ex- 
cellence with the excellence of the 
reproduction only. In truth, it is 
scarcely an assumption to arrogate 
more than this; for the years that 
are piling our ‘ culture’ about us are 
also widening to an unmistakable 
extent the conviction that ‘pre- 
cious is the soul of man to man; 
and so increasing the estimated 
value of works which yield us clear 
notions of what life physical and 
intellectual was among our far-off 
predecessors, and of what found 
favour in their eyes and ears as 
worthy matter for poetry, or a prose 
form of presentation commensurate 
in its influences with poetry proper. 

A Saga, then, claims respect in 
its degree as unquestionably as an 
Iliad or an Odyssey, an Imitation 
of Christ or a Divine Comedy; and 
the translation of a Saga most to 
be desired is that which, besides 
possessing the greatest essential 
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faithfulness, smacks least of terms 
suggesting modern thoughts. To 
secure essential faithfulness, in so 
far as it can be secured by Ice- 
landic scholarship, Mr. Morris has 
wisely associated himself in his 
saga-labours with Mr. Magnusson; 
and there is not another writer of 
refinement, it may be fearlessly said, 
who writes English so free from 
what may be paradoxically called 
the barbarisms of civilisation as the 
English wherein the history of Ja- 
son, and the collected tales of the 
Larthly Paradise, are told by Mr. 
Morris. The language of those 
poems has, as an essential part of 
its beauty, a great primitiveness, 
and a freshness coextensive with 
the young-world freshness of the 
things narrated, and the way of 
narrating them ; and these are the 
qualities of mind and language 
which alone would avail to make a 
modern English translation of aSaga 
anything like in nature to a work 
of art. Except for a certain innate 
delicacy of refinement—a subtlety 
of refinement imposed upon Mr. 
Morris by his descent through many 
good ages, however much he may 
yearn ¢hrough those ages to the re- 
moter past—except for an easy un- 
strained avoidance of all the coarse- 
nesses of the younger world—Mr. 
Morris has, in his poetry, so com- 
pletely merged his modernness in 
sympathy with the times he has 
depicted, that we have an excellent 
guarantee for his capacity to enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of the 
times of Gunnlaug the Worm- 
tongue and Grettir the Strong, 
and of the sagamen who put the 
doings of those times on record, 
and rejoiced to tell the tale of 
Sigurd Fafnir’s-bane. ‘This capa- 
city is a very rare one nowadays, 
and is the indispensable adjunct 
to fitness of language-faculties for 
the perfect translation of anything 
old. Opposite the title-page of 
Grettis Saga, Mr. Morris has in- 
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scribed a beautiful and noble-spi- 
rited sonnet—the two quatrains 
expository of a sad-faced and ten- 
der paganism, and the terminal 
sestett embodying somewhat of the 
poet’s inevitable modern refinement 
of idea on the same subject : 
‘ A life scarce worth the living, a poor fame 
Scarce worth the winning, in a wretched 
land, 
Where fear and pain go upon either hand, 
As toward the end men fare without an aim 
Unto the dull gray dark from whence they 
came : 
Let them alone, the unshadowed sheer rocks 
stand 
Over the twilight graves of that poor band 
Who count so little in the great world's 
game! 
Nay, with the dead I deal not; this man 
lives 
And that which carried him through good 
and ill, 
Stern against fate while his voice echoed 
still 
From rock to rock, now he lies silent, strives 
With wasting time, and through its long 
lapse gives 
Another friend to me, life's void to fill.’ 


But there is no need of such evi- 
dence as this to prove the whole- 
hearted friendliness with which the 
fortunes of Grettir have been fol- 
lowed closely by the poet, and put 
into his own tongue. An almost 
exuberant sympathy with the hero 
of the Saga appears and reappears 
in every chapter of the volume, in 
some deftly-turned simplicity or 
vigorous piece of narration of 
vigorous proceedings. . 

The character of the man Grettir 
is a very complete and compact 
one. Its compactness and com- 
pleteness must have been seriously 
invalidated by any translator who 
had not the quick perceptions and 
vivid intuitions of Mr. Morris ; but 
as we get the character from his 
hands, there is no flaw in the dra- 
matic portraiture, no single trait 
bearing a trace of the baneful me- 
tamorphosis almost always under- 
gone by characters in translation. 
We have lively faith in the exist- 
ence of such a man as Grettir here 
appears ; and although he is not of 
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us, we feel, in following him from 
page to page, that there is a manly 
integrity about him, with all the 
roughness of his time; so that we 
are bound to respect his dogged 
consistency throughout life, from 
the time when, being set to rub 
his father’s back, he rasps the re- 
verend dorsal muscles with a card- 
ing-comb, to the final fight, when, 
having held the island of Drangey 
for three years in defiance of its 
owners, the man, dying of a gan- 
grened wound, lays bravely about 
him, and falls, unflurried and un- 
flinching, under the perfidious and 
cowardly hands of hired ruffians. 
‘In such wise’ (to sum the strong 
man up in the quaint perfection of 
Mr. Morris’s saga-language) ‘ Gret- 
tir lost his life—the bravest man 
of all who have dwelt in Iceland. 
He lacked but one winter of forty- 
five years whenas he was slain ; but 
he was fourteen winters old when 
he slew Skeggi, his first man-slay- 
ing ; and from thenceforth all things 
turned to his fame, till the daywhen 
he dealt with Glam* the Thrall; 
and in those days was he of twenty 
winters ; but when he fell into out- 
lawryf he was twenty-five years 
old; but in outlawry was he nigh 
nineteen winters, and full oft was 
he the while in great trials of men ; 
and such as his life was, and his 
needs, he held well to his faith and 
troth, and most haps did he foresee, 
though he might do naught to meet 
them.’ (p. 243.) 

Many readers might perhaps find 
the story of Grettir dry, on account 
of the entire absence of anything 
that would nowadays be recognised 
as ‘sentiment.’ Grettir’s dealings 
with women are confined to one 
incident which, though amusing, is 
neither romantic nor edifying ; and 

* Glam was a malignant ghost whom 
Grettir successfully laid, but whose dying 
curse followed him til his death, 

+ He ‘fell into outlawry’ through a misap- 


prehension, and not for any ill deed reaily 
done. 
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the only love-passages that lend an 
interest to the book for such read- 
ers are in the foreign matter intro- 
duced into the Saga in a late stage 
of its development—the loves of 
the Lady Spes and Thorstein Dro- 
mund, the brother and avenger of 
Grettir the Strong. These passages, 
traceable to the medizeval romance- 
period, and some of which are in- 
deed identical with passages in the 
romance of-Tristram, are a serious 
disturbance of the Saga’s bleak but 
bracing atmosphere ; and it is con- 
ceivable that the translators might 
have eliminated the excrescent parts 
without sin. Certainly the dextrous 
and delicate hand of one of the 
translators might have performed 
the operation with advantage to us 
and to the Saga too. ‘The oral 
epics of our ancestors, such as 
Grettla, added to by one genera- 
tion after another, are surely sub- 
ject to correction and retrenchment 
even by hands as late as ours, un- 
less we are to assume ourselves in- 
ferior to all who have been con- 
cerned in passing down and com- 
piling these epics: but this is a 
matter for a translator’s own con- 
science ; and we cannot fairly find 
fault with one who chooses to give 
us the whole instead of a part. 

He who feels the lack of senti- 
ment in Greft/a should turn, for a 
different idea of this important 
literature, to the beautiful little Saga 
of Gunnlaug the Worm-tongue and 
Rafn the Skald—a piece pervaded 
by an exquisite sentiment, with a 
far larger element of intellectual 
life than the Story of Grettir has, 
and free from any such blot as the 
importation of medizeval romance- 
matter just alluded to: if he be not 
then bitten with a taste for these 
things, let him there rest from his 
labour, for mere labour it will be. 
But if the reverse be the case, a 
rich treat will be in store for him 
in Mr. Morris’s latest saga-labour 
—the noble S/ory of the Volsungs 
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and Niblungs, the northern and 
parent form of the JMiebelungen 
Lied. Here he will find sentiment 
enough and romance enough — 
flashes of a weird magnificence that 
all the ice-hills of the Land of Ice 
have not. been able to overreach 
with their long dusk shadows, and 
that all the ‘cold gray sea’ that 
rings the island of Thule has not 
washed free of its colour and heat. 
The marvels of this mawellous story 
are strongly upborne by the only 
firm pillars art has ever had—those, 
namely, whose bases are fixed in 
the utterly real, and whose capitals 
reach the topmost heights of the 
imaginative and ideal. ‘The science 
of human souls shown in the general 
conception of the book, and the 
particular conception of each cha- 
racter, is perfect and deep and 
piercing—albeit those characters 
do not depart from the simplicity 
of primitive people ; and, although 
the presence of the sexual element 
lacking in Greffir gives a certain 
thrill of interest that that has not, 
yet the life depicted in the two 
pieces is of the same primeval 
stamp; and the ezsemble of these 
pictures of our fathers as they were 
serve to place vividly before us the 
fact that human passion is now 
much what it was then, for all the 
lapse of centuries and growth of 
refinements. 

Sigurd Fafnir’s-bane (the Sigfried 
of the Wiebelungen Lied) is not the 
rough character that Grettir is: he 
is not behind him in readiness to 
kill his enemies, and so on; but 
there is a certain courtliness about 
him without the dishonesty of the 
court, and a comeliness without the 
effeminacy of the polished produce 
of later times. Grettir is a brute, 
but a noble brute ; Sigurd is noble, 
but not a brute by a long way ; and 
yet we must ask the ‘cultured’ to 
pardon us, if we confess that to us 
the one fierce headstrong savage of 
the Grettis Saga seems a greater 
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conception, artistically, than Sigurd 
or any other man of Volsunga. As 
a work, however, this latter must 
carry the palm from its more grisly 
rival, for the variety’s sake of its 
incidents and characters, and for 
the strength’s sake of the finer feel- 
ings treated in it and ignored in 
the other. The one figure of the 
warrior-woman Brynhild, so utter a 
woman for all her king-slayings and 
war-deeds, is priceless; and the 
working-out of the final crash, when 
Brynhild is so thrown as to be the 
constant witness of another wo- 
man’s happiness with the man of 
her own choice—crash full of pas- 
sion and death and disaster—is a 
thing not often surpassed in any 
literature.* 

It cannot be doubted that, though 
the reading public may require time 
for the appreciation of these works, 
appreciated they will ultimately be ; 
for the interest of them is too genu- 
ine, and the class of labour be- 
stowed on them by Mr. Morris too 
high, to admit of any ultimate failure 
of recognition. The Eddaic Songs 
translated and appended to the 
Volsungavolume are very successful 
translations; and the one which has 
been inserted as chapter xxxi. of 
the Saga is a truly beautiful poem 
as now rendered. It contains the 
elements of that song of Tenny- 
son’s so highly prized by all read- 
ers of taste, Home they brought her 
Warrior dead, and has a large dra- 
matic pathos to which that lyric 
gem cannot pretend. Mr. Morris 
has doubtless done well to render 


* Were our subject the whole range of 
Saga literature, so far as it has been made 
accessible to the general reader by transla- 
tions, we should not fail to place promi- 
nently the Nja/a and the Gis/i Saga of 
Mr. Dasent; the last named of which is a 
beautiful little piece, and the first a work 
on a grand scale; but being concerned with 
Mr. Morris alone at present, we cannot do 
more than note the well-known great excel- 
lence of Mr. Dasent's language for Saga 
purposes, and the fact that his translations 
are the result of his own unaided scholarship 
and taste, 
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these early poems in short irregular 
unrhymed stanzas, if stanzas they 
are to be called; and he has, with- 
out loss of ease and simplicity, given 
a good sprinkling of the allitera- 
tions which the Icelandic poets 
used for the adornment of their 
verse. His renderings of periphras- 
tic expressions, too, strike us as 
having a peculiar excellence ; and, 
though this be the case, the finest 
of all the poems is peculiarly free 
from such expressions, probably by 
reason of the great earnestness of 
that poem’s depicted sorrow and 
the intense reality and simplicity of 
the whole scene. This is the chap- 
ter xxxi. named above, and which 
treats ‘of the lamentation of Gud- 
run’ (Sigurd’s wife) ‘over Sigurd 
dead, as it is told in the ancient 
songs.’ Some portions of this poem 
are touchingly musical, as, for in- 
stance, this that occurs twice : 

‘Naught gat Gudrun 

Of wail or greeting, 

So heavy was she 

For her dead husband, 


So dreadful-hearted 
For the king laid dead there.’ 


And he must be peculiarly imper- 
vious who does not see an exqui- 
site and tender feeling in the two 
. stanzas that follow that, wherein it 
is told that Gullrond ‘swept the 
sheet away from Sigurd and turned 
his cheek toward his wife’s knee,’ 
in order to ‘get greeting’ for her 
after other means had failed. The 
stanzas are: 


‘Once looked Gudrun— 
One look only, 

And saw her lord's locks 
Lying all bloody, 

The great man's eyes 
Glazed and deadly, 

And his heart's bulwark 
Broken by sword-edge, 
Back then sank Gudrun, 
Back on the bolster, 
Loosed was her head-array, 
Red did her cheeks grow, 
And the rain-drops ran 
Down over her knees,’ 


The version of the story of the 
Volsungs, formed by this and the 
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Eddaic poems printed at the end 
of the volume, is necessarily frag- 
mentary and incomplete as com- 
pared with the prose version—a 
great portion of the original verse 
being lost; but any one of these 
poems will well repay close read- 
ing, even if the style and matter be 
a little strange at first. 

It is easy to tell up on one’s fin- 
gers the thoroughly great transla- 
tions of alien,works into our tongue ; 
and this must continue to be the 
case, for only now and then does a 
man who is an original contributor 
to a noble literature care to give 
his time to the reproduction of any 
fragment of another literature; and 
only men capable of noble origi- 
nal artistic efforts have, in com- 
pleteness, the right vein of capacity 
for passing a thing of beauty from 
an alien language into their own. 
Among the few great translations 
we have, these Sagas will take their 
place—ranking doubtless, for per- 
fection in their kind and for perma- 
nence of interest, with Mr. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s renderings of the 
Early Italian Poets and the Vita 
Nuova, with Mrs. Browning’s ?re- 
metheus Bound, with Mr. Carlyle’s 
Withelm Meister, and with some 
two or three translations of earlier 
production. 

The assimilation of Saga spirit 
into the fabric of the Zarthly Para- 
dise cannot but be a gain to a work 
owning as crowning virtues direct- 
ness of thought and narration, and 
freshness of out-door atmosphere ; 
and the Lovers of Gudrun, the 
chief piece in the autumn quarter 
of the book, shows how admirably 
the poet has taken in the whole 
method of Saga-telling, condensed 
it, overlaid it with certain beauties 
something above the Saga standard 
of decoration, and given it out 
again as an unmistakable section 
of the Paradise, yet embodying 
somewhat of matter and manner 
not found in former sections. 
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The general laying out of the 
Lovers of Gudrun,a story takenfrom 
the Zaxdela Saga, corresponds 
with the laying out of the Sagas 
with which Mr. Mcrris has enriched 
our language by direct prose trans- 
lation. It opens by giving us an 
introduction to the two families 
mainly concerned in the action, 
and principally to Kiartan the son 
of Olaf the Peacock, Bodli the son 
of Thorleik and cousin of Kiartan, 
and Gudrun the daughter of Oswif. 
Then, as in the Saga of Gunnlaug 
the Worm-tongue, a dream is intro- 
duced (Gudrun’s, this one) and 
prophetically interpreted. The in- 
terpreter, Guest the Wise, then 
prophesies things concerning Ki- 
artan and Bodli. Next Gudrun 
fulfils a portion of the first prophecy 
by marrying a man whom she soon 
leaves on account of his ill-treat- 
ment of her, and another portion 
by taking a second husband, who 
is shortly afterwards drowned. It is 
now that the important part of the 
history begins : Kiartan, reputed to 
be the noblest youth of Iceland, 
woos Gudrun, is betrothed to her, 
and, after much happiness in her 
society, goes unmarried with Bodli 
to seek adventure in Norway, where 
King Olaf Tryggvison is busy pro- 
pagating Christianity at the sword’s 
point. No sooner are they leaving 
Iceland than Bodli finds to his 
desperation that he too loves Gud- 
run; but he harbours at first no 
thought of trying to win her from 
Kiartan, whom he regards as some- 
thing more than a brother. They 
are made welcome by King Olaf, 
and Kiartan soon betakes himself 
to paying attention to Ingibiorg, 
the king’s sister, who becomes 
deeply enamoured of him. He 
finds her a very charming compa- 
nion, and seems to have forgotten 
Gudrun, the while poor Bodli’s 
feelings are more and more en- 
tangled by the memory of the Ice- 
landic Helen ; and at length Bodli 
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goes back to Iceland, bearing a 
hot heart, and a message from Ki- 
artan sufficiently cool in tone. After 
a short fierce period of irresolution, 
he makes Gudrun understand that 
Kiartan is to wed Ingibiorg, and 
woos his cousin’s betrothed for him- 
self. She accepts him, and shortly 
after their marriage Kiartan returns 
to fulfil his pledge. Then it comes 
out that, for all his desire to rove, 
and for all his seeming carelessness 
of his old love while with Ingibiorg, 
he is in truth passionately attached 
to Gudrun. His life is spoiled, 
cannot be repaired by his marriage 
with Refna, a second maid who 
falls in love with him, and troub- 
lous times ensue for all — eventu- 
ating in the death of Kiartan by 
Bodli’s sword, and the slaying of 
Bodli by Kiartan’s family, his na- 
tural avengers under the moral 
code of the time and place. Thus 
is another part of Guest’s forecast 
accomplished ; and for the rest, 
Gudrun, after long mourning, mar- 
ries a fourth husband, whom also 
she outlives to become a blind and 
sad old woman, with an elderly 
son. 

Such is the mere outline of the 
tale—such the well-selected mate- 
rial of Mr. Morris’s last great poem. 
Saga literature has yielded him his 
material and the manner of laying 
out, and introduced a new element 
of freshness into his book. But no 
Saga has afforded h'm the tender 
refinement with which Gudrun, In- 
gibiorg, and Refna are drawn ; no 
Saga has given him the largeness 
with which the fierce and fond ele- 
ments of Gudrun’s character are 
brought out, or the subtlety where- 
with Bodli, the Agonistes of the 
piece, is depicted in his severe no- 
bility, dashed with a single red 
streak of perfidy—in his complex 
combination of strong purpose and 
weak yielding to temptation. Bodli 
is the profoundest conception Mr. 
Morris has given us; he is a man 
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of an exceedingly fine nature, of 
intense warmth in his affections, 
and, when led to indulge his pas- 
sion for Gudrun at the expense of 
his deep friendship for Kiartan, he 
bids good-bye for ever to happi- 
ness, and knows he has done so— 
his very nobility of nature crushing 
his heart with remorse at the one 
perfidy into which he has fallen. 
He honestly believes that he loves 
Gudrun better than Kiartan does ; 
and even in that belief he can get 
no solace from a marriage brought 
about by a betrayal of his friend, 
though that friend looked very 
much like a man who meant to 
betray his love. The utter unsatis- 
faction of Bodli after he has put 
hope away from Gudrun’s heart is 
finely drawn: he cannot rest away 
from her, and he is miserable with 
her. 
‘So time wore, 

And still he went to Bathstead more and 

more, 
And whiles alone and whiles in company 
With raging heart her sad face did he see, 
And still the time he spent in hall and bower 
Beside her, did he call the evillest hour 
Of all the day, the while it dured ; but when 
He was away came hope's ghost back again 
And fanned his miserable jonging, till 
He said within himself that naught was ill 
Save that most hideous load of loneliness. 
How so the time went, never rest did bless 
His heart a moment." (p. 417.) 
Marriage, however, appears to have 
been a matter of course in those 
days ; and Gudrun’s obvious line 
of conduct, on convictign that the 
noblest youth of Iceland was not, 
as supposed, at her disposal, was 
to take the man at her feet, recog- 
nised as the next noblest, and get 
what happiness she might from a 
union based on a one-sided love. 
But not a suspicion of joy to either 
man or woman arises from the part- 
nership contracted under these som- 
bre conditions. ‘A dismal wedding!’ 
says the poet— 
: ‘Every ear at strain 
Some sign of things that were to be to gain; 
A guard on every tongue lest some old name 
Should set the poisoned smouldering pile 

aflame. 
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But if ‘neath all folk’s eyes things went e’en 
so, 
How would it be then with the hapless two 
‘The morrow of that feast? This I know well, 
That upon Bodli the last gate of hell 
Seemed shut at last, and no more like a star, 
Far off perchance, yet bright however far, 
Shone hope of better days ; yet he lived on, 
And soon indeed, the worst of all being won, 
And gleams of frantic pleasure therewithal, 
A certain quiet on his soul did fall, 
As though he saw the end and waited it. 
But over Gudrun changes wild would flit, 
And sometimes stony would she seem to be ; 
And sometimes would she give short ecstasy 
To Bodli with a fit of seeming love ; 
And sometimes, as repenting sore thereof, 
Silent the livelong day would sit and stare, 
As though she knew some ghost were draw- 
ing near, 
And ere it came with all the world must 
break, 
That she might lose no word it chanced to 
speak.” (pp. 432, 3-) 
And so matters go hideously on, 
until Kiartan’s coming back and 
marrying Refna drive Gudrun fran- 
tic with sorrow at having missed 
the man who has really loved her, 
and whom she most loves, rage 
with thé husband through whose 
agency the miscarriage of her hap- 
piness has chanced, and jealousy 
of the woman who has apparently 
inherited the affection once for her 
alone. Under Mr. Morris’s treat- 
ment it is of course through no 
coarse and brutal enmity between 
his dioscuri that the catastrophe 
comes about, but through the fer- 
vid torrent of Gudrun’s love being 
diverted into a channel of tempo- 
rary hate, and fed and irritated by 
the ‘ fierce dull sons of Oswif,’ ever 
jealous of Kiartan, Bodli, and the 
rest of Olaf’s household. The soul 
which the poet has put in Bodli is 
far superior to the wreaking of ani- 
mal hatred on his betrayed friend ; 
and Kiartan, though a much sim- 
pler study in psychology, is no less 
noble than Bodli, so no more capa- 
ble of low hate. Kiartan’s is one 
of those large and liberal natures 
occasionally seen blended withsuch 
great personal attractiveness, that 
every one, man or woman, Is more 
or less subject to the easy, princely, 
unassuming ascendency of the per- 
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son so endowed. These rare souls, 
being courted and made much of 
wherever they go, have no need to 
take life otherwise than easily ; and 
it remains an open question to by- 
standers how much sterling nobility 
such natures really hold, until some 
dire dilemma brings out the truth 
at bottom of the soul. Kiartan, a 
man fitted eminently for a large sim- 
ple life of success, might never have 
shown greatness or smallness but 
for the perfidy of the ‘false fos- 
ter-brother,’ the ‘loving lovesome 
traitor,’ as Bodli is variously deno- 
minated by foster-mother and wife ; 
and when these two fine fellows 
are thrown into collision on the 
swirl of the current of Gudrun’s 
fierce love, that would fain con- 
sume the thing loved for very hell 
of jealousy, each desires only to 
fall by the other’s sword—Bodli ad- 
vancing his blade to meet the parry 
and retort of Kiartan, and Kiartan 
throwing down his arms unexpect- 
edly to take in his breast the 
*rover’s blade,’ the sword borne 
by Bodli, and long since cursed as 
the future bane of the stock of Olaf 
the Peacock. The culminating re- 
finement of the poet upon Saga 
barbarism comes in the speech of 
Bodli over his dead rival—a pass- 
age hard to surpass for truly cul- 
tivated pathos; and one which, 
having no sufficiency of space’ to 
extract entire, we will not mar by 
cutting. 

Between the issue of the former 
and present sections of the Earthly 
Paradise no change in the author’s 
way of work, in point of s¢y/e, has 
come about ; and we may now fairly 
look to him with hope of a long 
continuance in the production of 
poems of this delightful cast. His 
manner of work was once excel- 
lently described as ‘ without finish 
and without fault.’ This compact 
criticism was made @ frofes of the 
Jason ; and it still holds good, for 
the poet has made meanwhile no 
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approach whatever towards the 
standard of workmanship which has 
half-frozen the soul of at least one 
great poet of the day—that stand- 
ard, namely, that demands the ren- 
dering of narrative work ‘ faultily 
faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null.” Mr. Morris’s poetry still 
grows flowerwise and treewise, and 
would be unutterably ruined if it 
fell ever into the mosaic order of 
things. Let us ‘thank with brief 
thanksgiving whatever gods may 
be’ that these things are so—that 
the classic stories of the Death of 
Paris, of Acontius and Cydippe, of 
Rhodope, the Northern dream-story 
of the Land cast of the Sun and 
west of the Moon, the Oriental mar- 
vel tale of the Man who never 
laughed again, furnish poetic read- 
ing as precious as the thirteen tales 
given us last year, while the Zovers 
of Gudrun is hard to classify, except 
as a poem of the highest order 
among the romantic poems of all 
ages. 

Were Mr. Morris no more than 
he has playfully called himself, a 
‘ dreamer of dreams born out of his 
due time,’ the permanency of his 
works might be questionable. But 
whatever he dreams, or whatever 
dream of other men he makes his 
own for the nonce, is rendered vivid 
by so much reality, so much healthi- 
ness of landscape and sky, so much 
truth of human interest, psychology 
so sterling as far as it goes, that 
with the easy musical flow of his 
rhythm and his perfectly individual 
simplicity of song-language, these 
works must be an heirloom of price 
for later generations as long as Eng- 
lish poetry is read. Some readers 
may start at seeing so modern a 
word as ‘psychology’ connected 
with Mr. Morris’s name ; but that 
this least curiously psychological of 
all our real poets of the present day 
has closely studied souls there can 
be no moment’s doubt. He chooses 
generally to treat psychological phe- 
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nomena of the greatest simplicity 
available, and delights not in the 
setting or solving of problems of 
human character. But his men and 
women ave men and women: they 
love with the passion of adult and 
healthy persons, and not with the 
rose-colour sentimentality of boys 
and girls, or the pallid and d/asé 
ferocity of jaded roués. Their life 
is large and open, and their interest 
enduring for living men and women, 
however far such may be removed 
by modern use from openness and 
largeness in their own lives. In 
the Lovers of Gudrun the highest 
note attainable under these con- 


ditions has been struck; and the 
value of Mr. Morris’s future name 
must be sensibly heightened by the 
issue of this masterly production. 
It seems to us a somewhat strange 
thing that no very special notice 
has been taken of this poem; for it 
is a tale to which, rather than to 
the Volsunga Saga, we would ap- 
pend the invitation prefixed by 
the poet to his translation of that 
Saga— 
‘So draw ye round and hearken, English 
Folk, 

Unto the best tale pity ever wrought ! 

* * * * * 


Of utter love defeated utterly, 
Of Grief too strong to give Love time to die !' 


LIFE’S PHILOSOPHY, 


—_—>—_ 


A LITTLE maiden, frank and fair, 

With pinafore and yellow hair, 

And chubby feet that wandered bare,— 
Her name was Fanny ! 

I bade the bairn come one day, 

And leave her merry romp and play, 

And teach me Life’s philosophy, 


If Life has any! 


I bade her tell the reason why, 
When she had hurt herself, she’d cry ; 
She somewhat thought, then made reply, 
She seldom did it! 
O ye who court the thinker’s mood, 
Revolving things before the Flood 
And after, have ye understood 
More of Life’s  quiddit’? 


VOL. VII, 





A ROMANCE OF WEST FLANDERS. 


——~>——_ 


In these days of incessant move- 
ment, when steam by sea and land 
has done its utmost to ‘annihilate 
both time and space,’ there are 
few persons who have not visited 
some of the nearer ports on the 
French coast. What thousands 
upon thousands cross annually from 
Britain to Calais, Boulogne, Havre, 
and Dieppe !—while second only 
to these are the crewds that, with 
Murray in hand, take their more ad- 
venturous way to Ostend, in order 
to ‘do’ Waterloo and the Rhine. 

Some, impelled by a sense of 
duty, or possibly with more artistic 
tastes, make a short halt at Ant- 
werp, or some of the other old 
Flemish cities, so grand in their 
origin, and speaking so forcibly of 
days gone by. But even among 
these, few think it necessary to re- 
main longer than the time suffi- 
cient to visit the churches and pic- 
tures; after which they are not 
sorry to escape from the mercan- 
tile bustle of Ghent and Liége, or, 
on the other hand, from what they 
feel to be the oppressive dulness 
of the magnificent old city of 
Bruges. 

Certainly, if on the look-out 
for an absolute contrast to the 
mushroom growth of the towns 
which are daily springing up in 
America, instinct with life and ac- 
tivity—go-ahead in every sense of 
the word—one more diametrically 
opposite than this picturesque and 
beautiful Flemish city could not be 
selected. In the one case, houses 
run up for immediate occupation, 
without the remotest thought for 
the future ; in the other, buildings 


that have stood for many centuries, 
and which may yet remain un- 
shaken to remote posterity. Many 
of the finest mansions are unin- 
habited, the noble proprietors find- 
ing a residence in Paris or Brussels 
much more to their taste than this 
sombre and stately grandeur; others 
belong to decayed families, who 
occupy only a few rooms, and take 
a species of gloomy pride in these 
dwellings of their ancestors ; while 
others, again, are let to English 
families, who repair here either for 
the purpose of educating their chil- 
dren, from motives of economy, or 
for other reasons best known to 
themselves. Strange histories might 
be told of many among these ; but 
I have now only to do with one 
case—a romance in real life, which 
came within my own knowledge. 

I had revisited Bruges after a 
lapse of many years, and had been 
wandering for some hours along 
the banks of the canals, reading 
the dates on the houses, and giv- 
ing my full meed of admiration to 
the Spanish gables, reflected with 
Venetian clearness in the still wa- 
ters, when the recollection of a 
certain beautiful vista that I had 
sketched long since returned to 
my mind’s eye. Where could it 
have been, and in what direction 
should I seek it? Who could I 
ask, and who would understand 
my description ? 

I looked up and down the quai ; 
but the whole place was deserted, 
with the exception of a small knot 
of ragged children, who were press- 
ing with their tin cans to buy mus- 
sels of a very old man, whose boat 
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was fastened to the side ; two men 
washing sheep-skins in the water ; 
and an old woman who was scour- 
ing a brass milk-ewer on the low 
parapet-wall of the canal. To ask 
any question in Flemish was ut- 
terly beyond my power, and it was 
extremely improbable that this wo- 
man would be able to speak 
French. Should I try or not? It 
was perhaps worth while ; for not- 
withstanding her servile employ- 
ment and the poverty of her dress, 
she had that unmistakable and pe- 
culiar look about her which tells 
of better days long past. Her 
dark hair, only slightly tinged with 
gray, was still abundant; and 
though evidently advanced in years, 
she possessed the remains of for- 
mer beauty. 

At the first words of my address, 
she replied in very tolerable Eng- 
lish that she could not speak 
French, but would be happy, in 
my own language, to give me any 
information in her power. Struck 
by her appearance and manner, 
my curiosity prompted me to ask 
a few questions, to which she re- 
plied without hesitation ; and the 
conversation resulted in my obtain- 
ing a knowledge of the following 
curious history. As much of my 
information was obtained from 
other sources, in addition to her 
own account, I will endeavour to 
condense the matter, and, as the 
children say, ‘begin from the be- 
ginning.’ 

There was living, towards the 
close of the last century, in a ¢hen 
out-of-the-way part of Yorkshire, a 
certain squire, to whom I may give 
the name of Rushton. The Squire 
had two sons, the elder of whom 
lived at the Hall with his parents, 
hunting, shooting, and drinking, as 
became his position. The second 
son very early received a pair of 
colours ; and when he joined his 
regiment at the age of fifteen, was 
already a captain. He married 
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early—an example which his elder 
brother seemed little inclined to 
follow—and became the father of 
several children. Having good in- 
terest, his military advancement 
was above the average; and to- 
wards the end of the Peninsular 
War he was in command of his 
regiment, with a fair prospect of 
being early on the list of generals. 

The old Squire had now been 
dead some years; and Colonel 
Rushton was daily expecting an 
order to sail for Canada, when he 
received, a summons by express, 
requiring his immediate presence 
in Yorkshire, his brother having 
been thrown from his horse,and was 
not expected to live. The Colonel 
set off on the great north road as 
fast as a light chaise and four 
horses could take him ; arrived just 
in time to take a last farewell of 
his brother; and in a few hours 
found himself master of the pro- 
perty, and a clear four thousand 
a year. The funeral over, he re- 
turned for a short time to London, 
where he immediately took steps 
to obtain an unattached colonelcy, 
and giving up active service, re- 
moved with his whole establish- 
ment into Yorkshire. 

His family consisted of three 
sons and two daughters, all hand- 
some and well-grown. His wife, 
who had been a very pretty girl, 
was now a good-looking middle- 
aged woman, with no great preten- 
sions to refinement, but who had 
been knocked about the world quite 
enough to make her appreciate 
most thoroughly the good things to 
which she was entitled in her pre- 
sent advanced position. Their 
eldest son was just eighteen years 
old, and had recently been ap- 
pointed to an ensigncy in his fa- 
ther’s regiment. The second was 
intended for the bar ; and the third, 
who was barely twelve years old, 
was already a midshipman in the 
royal navy. ‘The two daughters, 
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who followed the second son in 
age, were lively pleasant girls, whose 
airs and graces made no small im- 
pression on the susceptible hearts 
of the untravelled Yorkshire squires. 
Mrs. Rushton was fond of her girls ; 
but her prime favourite was Wil- 
liam, the second boy; whereas 
Frank, the eldest, was the pride 
and joy of the good Colonel's heart. 
Handsome, lively, and thoughtless, 
though free from any vicious in- 
clinations, the removal of his fa- 
ther from the command of the regi- 
ment was a serious loss to him. 
His was one of those easy natures 
which find it extremely difficult to 
say ‘No; and he was naturally ex- 
posed to many more temptations 
than he had met with while un- 
der his parent’s constant supervi- 
sion. Since the death of his un- 
cle, his allowance had been con- 
siderably increased ; but with en- 
larged means came an additional 
love of spending ; and at the period 
of Napoleon’s exile to Elba, his 
father had already twice paid his 
debts. These were not very large, 
certainly, but sufficiently so for 
Mrs. Rushton to contrast his con- 
duct unfavourably with that of his 
brother William ; and she made no 
hesitation in urging the difference, 
whenever she found an opportunity 
for doing so. 

The property was not entailed, 
and although she would have been 
unwilling to see Frank entirely 
passed over, she determined to use 
her best endeavours to secure some- 
thing more than a younger child’s 
portion for her favourite son. Time, 
however, slipped away, and she 
seemed to make no great impres- 
sion; the Colonel’s love for his 
eldest son remained unabated, and 
his periodical visits to Yorkshire 
were invariably signalised by a suc- 
cession of entertainments, not only 
at Rushton Hall, but also in the 
neighbouring houses; the hand- 
some young heir being an object of 
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almost equal interest to the mothers 
and daughters, many of whom would 
gladly have secured him for their 
own. Hitherto he had escaped 
their blandishments ; a few transient 
flirtations—at which the worthy Co- 
lonel chuckled, saying that Frank 
was toowary a bird to be caught with 
chaff — had as yet been the sum 
and substance of his love affairs. 
His father would clap him on the 
back, and (not sparing a round 
oath or two, the fashion of his day) 
say, 
‘Don’t be in a hurry, Franky 
my man; quite time enough to 
marry when you get your majority. 
I began too soon, and it’s the devil 
going about with a wife and chil- 
dren from one quarter to another. 
No; if you marry you must give 
up the army, and I don’t want you 
to leave the service yet, Frank.’ 

* Neither do I, sir,’ answered the 
youngster. ‘I should be very sorry; 
besides, I should like to see a little 
active service before I settle ; not 
that there’s much chance of that 
now, I’m afraid.’ 

‘It does not look like it, cer- 
tainly ; and what numbers of men 
of my standing are selling out in 
every Gazette! But one never 
knows what is going to happen; 
they may find themselves in the 
wrong yet.’ 

‘ Very true, sir; but all the know- 
ing ones say that there will be no- 
thing done in Europe for some years 
tocome. There’s India, to be sure, 
but I don’t much care to ge there ; 
no doubt there are splendid appoint- 
ments to be had, but John Com- 
pany’s servants get them all; the 
king’s officers have no chance 
against them.’ 

‘No, no, Frank, you mustn't 
think of India; it’s a devil of a 
way off. I can’t afford to let you 
go there and come back without a 
liver. I'll tell you what it is, my 
boy,’ said the Colonel, while an un- 
wonted moisture glistened in his 
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eyes, ‘if it wasn’t for the love I 
have for the service, and the wish 
to see you an honour to it, I would 
have you at home for good ; I feel 
like another man when you are with 
me, Frank.’ 

‘God bless you, sir! answered 
the boy. ‘ You’ve never said a hard 
word to me in your life, though I’ve 
often deserved it; and I will try to 
be an honour to the service, and to 
you too.’ 

Poor lad, he meant what he said; 
we shall see how far he succeeded. 
Frank Rushton was just twenty- 
three, and well up among the lieu- 
tenants, when the astounding in- 
telligence reached England of the 
Emperor's escape from Elba, and 
his gigantic preparations for renew- 
ing the war. Colonel Rushton’s 
old regiment was among the first 
ordered to embark for Belgium ; and 
without even the time to take leave 
of his family, Frank found himself 
hurried forward to join the Duke of 
Wellington’s head-quarters. 

With what mixed feelings of pride 
and anxiety did Colonel Rushton 
receive the news of his departure ! 
He had become very subject to 
gout, and was suffering from a sharp 
attack at the time, or he would 
have hastened to London to take a 
last look at his boy ; but he could 
do no more than write him the most 
encouraging letters, as did also Mrs. 
Rushton, who, now that her son 
was likely to be in actual danger, 
forgot to find fault with him in her 
present fears for his safety. William 
Rushton was the only member of 
his family who personally took leave 
of him. This young man was a 
specimen of that not very agreeable 
character, ‘an old head on young 
shoulders ? and however much 
such a combination may be praised 
and admired, I cannot but ex- 
press my humble opinion that it 
is more graceful, as well as more in 
accordance with nature, that the 
head and shoulders should keep 
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pace with each other. William’s 
certainly did not ; and his o/7 head 
was constantly engaged in forming 
plans for his own advantage. He 
had the art to make, not only his 
mother, but his father also, believe 
in his perfect disinterestedness ; and 
nothing could be more plausible 
than the manner in which he ex- 
tolled his brother’s spirit and gal- 
lantry, prophesying a happy return, 
and dwelling on the delight they 
should all feel when the time ar- 
rived to welcome him back. Per- 
haps he scarcely knew himself how 
ardently he hoped that some sabre- 
cut or cannon-shot might for ever 
prevent the return he pretended to 
desire with so much ardour. 

The sisters were both married 
and removed to a distance; they 
each loved their eldest brother best, 
but neither of them entertained the 
remotest suspicion of William’s feel- 
ings. The only one who thoroughly 
read the selfishness of his heart was 
Edmund, the sailor-boy; and he 
was far away, stationed in the Pa- 
cific, with no likelihood of returning 
to England for some years to come. 

At length the tremendous conflict 
of Waterloo took place, in which 
it is sufficient to say that Frank 
Rushton bore his part bravely, as 
became his father’s son; that he 
was slightly wounded at Hougou- 
mont, and very severely in the last 
charge at Waterloo. With his own 
hands he bound his scarf tightly 
round his wounded thigh, and then 
waited for many hours in pain and 
agonised thirst before the ambu- 
lance came to his relief, when, after 
his wounds had been carefully dress- 
ed, he found the repose he so much 
needed. 

He had scarcely been settled in 
his bed before he implored permis- 
sion to be allowed to write to his 
father. This the regimental surgeon 
positively refused, though he was 
too much occupied to remain and 
see that his orders were obeyed ; 
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and Frank, finding himself alone 
with the woman of the house, 
managed to bribe her assistance, 
and scribbled off a few lines full of 
affection and hopefulness, scarcely 
alluding to his wounds, of which, 
for his father’s sake, he made as 
light as possible. 

Like water in the parched wilder- 
ness was this letter to both his 
parents, but most of all to the 
worthy Colonel. Many officers of 
the regiment had been killed ; Frank 
went into action as lieutenant, and 
came out in command of his com- 
pany. In the very same Gazette 
with his son’s name appeared his 
own, coupled with his promotion 
to the rank of Major-General ; but 
of what avail was this object of his 
ambition to him now, when he read 
that Francis Rushton had been se- 
verely wounded? He was on the 
point of sending William off to as- 
sist in attending on his brother, 
when the letter reached him which 
had so powerful an effect in allay- 
ing his fears. There could not be 
so very much the matter when the 
dear boy had the power of writing 
so steadily. Little did the loving 
father imagine by how strong and 
painful an effort that steadiness had 
been obtained; perhaps, had he 
known all, the poor young fellow’s 
future life might have been very 
different. 

William’s departure was conse- 
quently delayed ; and as Frank was 
never much of a correspondent, no 
great surprise was expressed when 
a fortnight elapsed before they 
heard again, at the. end of which 
time the General received another 
short note. He fancied the writing 
was not so good as usual; but 
Frank complained of his pen, and 
it might be that; at all events, he 
said he was going on well, and 
hoped soon to move his quarters 
to Bruges, when he should be so 
much the nearer home. But what 
agonies of suffering he had endured 


during this last fortnight! how he 
had longed for the comfort of his 
father’s presence! and what an 
effort this short letter had cost him! 
He was now slightly improving ; 
and Major Cooper, one of his bro- 
ther officers, who dearly loved the 
honest and brave young fellow, was 
very anxious to remove him to 
Bruges, where several members of 
his own family had taken a house, 
in order to be near the army. He 
had been a most indefatigable nurse, 
and was very unwilling to leave his 
charge. 

At length—though reluctantly— 
the surgeon gave permission that 
he should be removed by easy 
stages, a task which his friend 
readily undertook ; and in less than 
a week he was established in the 
house of Peter Van Houtte, a small 
cloth-merchant in the neighbour- 
hood of the Wednesday market, 
while his friend Cooper joined his 
mother and sisters in a handsome 
house which they occupied on the 
adjoining quai. 

It were needless to say how 
strongly the sympathies ofall class- 
es in Belgium were enlisted in fa- 
vour of their English allies. Peter 
Van Houtte was no exception to 
the rule; he would have thought 
no exertion too great that he might 
be called on to make for his wound- 
ed guest ; and as Mrs. Cooper very 
naturally required her son to de- 
vote the greater part of his time to 
her society, the task of nursing 
Frank during his slow recovery de- 
volved principally upon Peter and 
his pretty daughter Marie, a damsel 
who had scarcely passed her six- 
teenth summer. 

Is there anything surprising in 
the result? It was ‘the old, old 
story,’ and Frank could not but say 
with Othello— 


‘She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 


Marie’s dimpled hands smoothed 
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his pillow, and supported his aching 
head far more tenderly than any 
other hands could have done; while 
her soft velvet eyes looked into his 
with such intense pity and com- 
miseration, that the man must be 
composed of stern stuff who could 
escape unwounded from their gentle 
artillery. 

Frank was perforce confined to 
his bed; and during so many idle 
hours, what better employment than 
to teach Marie English? The first 
words she could pronounce correct- 
ly were, ‘I love you; and her pre- 
ceptor seemed never weary of hear- 
ing her repeat them. During the 
fluctuations of his recovery, her 
presence seemed hourly more ne- 
cessary even to his very existence ; 
and it was upon /er shoulder that 
he leant when, with tottering steps, 
he first crept out into the small 
garden at the back of her father’s 
house. 

Of all these proceedings Peter 
Van Houtte appeared to take no 
notice ; either he was utterly indif- 
ferent, or, which is more probable, 
he hoped great things from the 
young English captain’s attachment 
to his daughter. Frank, meanwhile, 
kept up a frequent correspondence 
with his father, but made no allusion 
to Marie, merely mentioning that 
he was lodged in the house of a 
Flemish merchant—so he chose to 
translate the word marchand—and 
that the family had been most kind 
to him. Meanwhile, his passion 
for the pure and innocent Flemish 
maiden was daily and hourly in- 
creasing. How could he ever re- 
pay Marie’s devoted care and at- 
tention? He could see but one 
method ; and that was to make her 
his wife. What wonderful castles 
he built upon this foundation! How 
charmed, how astonished she would 
be at the sight of the fine old Hall ! 
And though he could not delude 
himself into thinking her his equal 
in worldly position, he hoped that 
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when once his parents, and parti- 
cularly his father, had seen the 
choice of his heart, they would be 
perfectly satisfied. He persuaded 
himself that but for her care he 
must have died (what a claim upon 
his parents’ gratitude !), and that it 
was guite impossible he could live 
without her. He would not dis- 
obey his father ; that was, of course, 
out of the question; but, for fear 
he should be tempted to do so, he 
determined to say nothing of his 
intention until it was too late to 
prevent him, when he flattered 
himself that, after a little growl- 
ing and grumbling, all would come 
right. 

His friend Major Cooper, who 
was some six years older, felt con- 
siderable vexation on his return 
from Brussels, when he found the 
length to which the intimacy had 
proceeded ; but the remonstrances 
which he ventured to make on the 
subject were ill received. He en- 
tertained a great feeling of respect 
for his former Colonel, and was de- 
bating in his own mind whether he 
should not write to him, warning 
him of the entanglement into which 
his son had fallen, and begging him 
to lose no time in putting a stop to 
it, when he was accosted by Frank’s 
servant, an intelligent young North- 
countryman, who told him that, 
‘not liking the looks of things,’ he 
had written privately to ‘Mr. Wil- 
liam,’ who had promised ‘ to come 
over promiscuouslike ; and that he 
was expecting him every day. Re- 
assured by this information, Cooper 
gave up his intention of writing ; 
and for the next few days saw little 
of Frank, who was now sufficiently 
recovered to spend each day many 
hours of the lovely autumn weather 
in the open air ; and whether in his 
walks to the ramparts, or drives in 
the Boccame Wood, he was invaria- 
bly accompanied by his beloved 
Marie. 

On the fourth day after Major 
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Cooper’s return, as he was passing 
Van Houtte’s shop, he saw Frank’s 
servant standing at the door, and 
inquired if his master were at home. 

‘No, sir,’ answered poor Tom, 
with a very troubled expression on 
his countenance; ‘the Captain went 
out driving earlier than usual, and 
has never come back yet.’ 

‘He has not gone alone, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘O dear no, sir; Miss Mary was 
with him—she always is, sir ; but 
they’ve never been away so long as 
this before.’ 

‘Perhaps they have gone to Blan- 
kenberghe to have a look at the 
sea.’ 

‘May be so, sir; they have been 
there already once or twice, but al- 
ways came back to dinner till to- 
day.’ 

‘Well, Tom, I shall be at home 
all this evening. Look in, will you, 
and tell me when they return ?” 

Tom promised, and kept his 
word ; but it was late in the evening 
when he entered, with a very pale 
and scared face, to inform Major 
Cooper that his master was mar- 
ried. Yes; it was true. Poor fool- 
ish thoughtless Frank, listening only 
to the voice of his passion, had pre- 
vailed upon Marie to accompany 
him to Ghent, where they were 
united both by the Catholic and 
Protestant forms. They posted over 
as rapidly as possible, having hired 
a carriage, the owner of which ac- 
companied them ; and he had just 
returned bearing a letter for Tom, 
informing him of the event, and 
desiring him to join his master on 
the morrow, bringing with him cer- 
tain properties belonging to the 
newly-married couple. 

‘ Where is her father ? exclaimed 
the Major, starting up in great agi- 
tation. ‘I must see him imme- 
diately.’ 

‘You can’t do that, sir; for Mr. 
Van Hoot has been away from 
home for the last two days.’ 
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‘The old rascal! I should not 
be the least surprised .if he has 
settled it all.’ 

And this proved to have been 
the case. Van Houtte had taken 
the diligence to Ghent two days 
before the departure of the lovers, 
where he had made every neces- 
sary arrangement. There was no 
obstacle to the marriage— Frank 
was of age, Marie wholly dependent 
upon her father ; and the ceremony 
took place in the presence, and with 
the full consent, of this her only 
surviving parent; so that everything 
was en régle, 

Major Cooper reproached him- 
self bitterly for what had taken 
place. Even if he had written to 
General Rushton, according to his 
first intention, his letter must have 
arrived too late ; but, at all events, 
his conscience would then have 
felt somewhat easier. Now all the 
blame lay with him: 4e had been 
the means of bringing Frank to 
Bruges ; had thrown him into the 
uninterrupted society of a most 
lovely and attractive girl ; and had 
left him thus without watch or 
ward. How would the parents re- 
ceive this distressing news? He re- 
membered well the generous warm- 
hearted Colonel’s love for his hand- 
some first-born. But would that 
love be sufficient to counteract the 
pride of birth and station, together 
with the bitterness of wounded feel- 
ing? 

Major Cooper was not a man to 
shrink from any duty, however pain- 
ful; and he resolved to seek out 
Frank on the morrow; and then, 
if on mature consideration they 
both considered it best, he would 
set aside all other engagements, 
and proceed at once to Yorkshire, 
in order to break the intelligence 
to General and Mrs. Rushton. He 
felt rather surprised at the non- 
appearance of William, wondering 
whether he had given the General 
any hint of his brother’s danger ; 
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and at length decided upon writing 
to him at his chambers in the Tem- 
ple before retiring to rest. In this 
letter he informed him, with many 
self-reproaches, of the event that 
had taken place, and begged him 
to hold himself in readiness to ac- 
company him to Rushton Hall, 
when they would use their joint en- 
deavours to obtain Frank’s pardon. 

Having written his missive, and 
sent it to the foste aux lettres, he 
felt somewhat easier in his mind, 
though he was aware that several 
days must elapse before he could 
possibly receive an answer; and in 
the mean time his first duty must 
be to look after Frank. Mrs. 
Cooper, having listened to her son’s 
report of the catastrophe, was quite 
ready to sympathise with him in 
his dilemma. She would not have 
liked such a thing to happen to 
one of her own boys, and was a 
little troubled in mind when she 
remembered how often she had car- 
ried Robert off when he had plead- 
ed for permission to remain with 
his wounded friend. So Major 
Cooper had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing leave of absence from the ma- 
ternal headquarters, and having 
secured his place by the diligence, 
he started for Ghent the following 
morning. 

Of course he found Frank on the 
pinnacle of happiness, unwilling to 
hear of doubts or difficulties, but 
charmed, notwithstanding, to find 
that his friend was willing to act 
as intercessor. Major Cooper re- 
mained at Ghent for the rest of the 
day, and next morning they all re- 
turned to Bruges, to await the reply 
which might shortly be expected 
from William Rushton. 

Yet day after day passed on, and 
when no letter arrived, after allow- 
ing the fullest margin for contrary 
winds and other causes of delay, 
both Frank and his ally began to 
grow seriously alarmed. They be- 
sieged the post-office on those days 
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of the week when the foreign mails 
arrived, and never failed to be on 
the spot when the diligences drew 
up; but all to no purpose. Atlength, 
when they had nearly given up hope, 
Major Cooper received the follow- 
ing epistle direct from Rushton 
Hall : 


* My DEAR Sir,— Your letter con- 
taining the sad intelligence of my 
misguided brother’s disgraceful mar- 
riage followed me to this place. I 
received it when we were assembled 
at breakfast, and an unavoidable 
exclamation of horror escaped me, 
which led to my father’s insisting 
upon knowing the cause. I grieve 
to say that the effect upon him has 
been most serious ; the gout flew 
to his stomach, and for many days 
his life was in considerable danger. 
His health is now partly reéstab- 
lished, but the physicians insist up- 
on the most perfect tranquillity, 
and will not even allow my bro- 
ther’s name to be mentioned before 
him ; indeed, my poor father him- 
self called out, “‘ Don’t talk to me 
of the ungrateful boy !” You may, 
however, assure Francis that, if I 
see any symptom of relenting, I will 
not lose the opportunity of plead- 
ing his cause; in the mean time 
beg him not to write to my father, 
as it would only be the means of 
keeping up the irritation.—Believe 
me, dear sir, sincerely yours, 

‘WILLIAM RUSHTON.’ 

The two friends read the letter 
together, while bitter were the tears 
of grief and mortification which it 
cost poor Frank. There was a tone 
of superiority in the wording which 
wounded him cruelly; but even 
that was ‘nothing to the distress of 
feeling himself to be, for the first 
time in his life, on bad terms with 
his father, and without any imme- 
diate hopes of reconciliation. Had 
it been possible, how willingly 
would he have undone the work 
of the last few weeks! His love 
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for Marie was as yet unabated, but 
the glamour was gone; for what 
companionship could there be be- 
tween an educated English gentle- 
man and the daughter of a Flemish 
shopkeeper, ignorant of any lan- 
guage besides her own semi-bar- 
barous one, and whose sole accom- 
plishment consisted in a little lace- 
making? Frank now wrote to his 
mother a letter that might have 
moved the hardest heart. He im- 
plored permission to be allowed to 
see his father, that he might in per- 
son entreat forgiveness for a fault 
of which he now saw the extent, 
and concluded by begging her to 
intercede for him. This letter ap- 
pears never to have reached her. 

William Rushton had spoken 
nothing but the truth when he de- 
scribed his father’s illness, and 
stated that it had been occasioned 
by the intelligence conveyed in 
Major Cooper’s letter ; but he took 
care not to add that he had made 
the exclamation purposely to attract 
the General’s attention, nor did he 
mention the fact, either then or 
afterwards, that when the first burst 
of his indignation had subsided, 
General Rushton looked each day 
wistfully into the post-bag, evident- 
ly hoping for the penitent letter 
which his son had been forbidden 
to write. 

About six weeks later Frank re- 
ceived another letter from William, 
written on black-edged paper, and 
containing the terrible announce- 
ment of his father’s death! The 
letter was brief and cold, advising 
his brother’s immediate return to 
England if he wished to be present 
at the funeral and the opening of 
the will. Here, then, was a miser- 
able ending to all his hopes of a 
reconciliation. Never again in this 
world should he behold the kind 
face of the father towards whom he 
had acted so undutiful a part. 

‘I have killed him!’ moaned 
poor Frank in the agony of his 
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feelings, ‘and he has died without 
forgiving me.’ 

* You cannot be sure of that,’ ans- 
wered his friend Cooper. ‘ Follow 
your brother’s advice, and when 
you see your mother, you may per- 
haps gain some comforting assur- 
ance as to your father’s feelings 
towards you. Lose no time, Frank, 
but go at once ; you know we leave 
for England next week, but on your 
return from Yorkshire, mind you 
come and see me at my mother’s 
house in Manchester-square.’ 

Frank acted upon his friend’s 
recommendation ; and two hours 
later, bidding farewell to his pretty 
Marie, he took his place in the 
Malle Poste, and made the best of 
his way to England, travelling day 
and night until he reached the Hall, 
when he was ushered into the pre- 
sence of his mother. With a faint 
scream she held out her arms, ex- 
claiming, 

‘O Frank! why did you not 
come sooner ?” 

The poor boy laid his head upon 
her bosom, and burst into a flood 
of tears. She was startled at the 
change in his appearance, and well 
might she be so. Still weak from 
the effects of his wounds, and over- 
fatigued with this lengthened jour- 
ney, his face was perfectly colour- 
less, and his eyes had lost all their 
brilliant vivacity, while his hands 
shook as if in an ague-fit. All her 
maternal feelings were aroused, she 
insisted upon his going instantly to 
bed, brought him a hot posset, and 
sat by his pillow till he fell asleep, 
soothed by her kind expressions, 
and above all by the assurance that 
nearly the last words his father 
uttered were, ‘God bless poor 
Frank ! 

The next day was appointed for 
the funeral; and Frank, who had 
provided himself with a full suit of 
mourning in passing through Lon- 
don, was sufficiently recovered to 
attend it. The coffin had been 
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closed two days, so that he was 
denied even the melancholy satis- 
faction of taking a last look at the 
beloved features. His mother still 
continued her kind behaviour to- 
wards him ; but William, who look- 
ed in once or twice, appeared pe- 
culiarly stiff and constrained. His 
two sisters, with their husbands, 
were absent from England; one 
was in Italy, the other at Paris, so 
that the small party at the Hall 
consisted only of the widow and 
her two elder sons. 

When the mournful ceremony 
was over, the two young men seat- 
ed themselves on each side of their 

nother, while the family solicitor 

prepared to read the will; the con- 
tents of which, when divested of 
their legal phraseology, were as 
follows : to his wife he bequeathed 
a jointure of eight hundred a year, 
with sufficient ready-money to fur- 
nish a house in Bath, Cheltenham, 
or any other place she might select; 
he left also ten thousand pounds 
to each of his daughters, and the 
like sum to his youngest son, Ed- 
mund. After a momentary pause, 
the lawyer read the remaining por- 
tion, which devised one hundred 
a year for life to his eldest son, 
Francis, and the whole of his 
estates and other property to his 
second son, William. 

Here was, indeed, a terribly un- 
expected blow for poor Frank, and 
to Mrs. Rushton herself the intelli- 
gence seemed scarcely less sur- 
prising. 

‘What does this mean?’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘and why was I never told 
when this alteration was made? 
Tell me at once, William ; I insist 
upon knowing.’ 

‘ Mother,’ he replied, ‘ this will 
was executed a month ago. My 
father wished to add another two 
hundred a year to your settlement, 
which you must be aware was six 
hundred ; and as for the rest, no 
one can deny that he had good 
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cause for acting as he did. At any 
rate he had it in his power to dis- 
pose of the property in whatever 
manner he thought best. He chose 
to leave it to me, and I should not 
advise any one to attempt to de- 
prive me of it.’ 

This last expression was ad- 
dressed, with a look of insolent 
triumph, to his unhappy brother. 

‘I shall not attempt it,’ was the 
mournful answer. ‘I have brought 
the ruin on myself, and must suffer 
for it. God have mercy on me! It 
is ruin; I owe about four hundred 
pounds, how shall I ever get it 
paid ?” 

‘There is a provision for that, 
sir,” said the lawyer, who still held 
the will in his hand, ‘as the con- 
cluding words of this testament 
provide, that any debts owing by 
Mrs. Rushton, or other members 
of the General’s family, at the time 
of his death, shall be liquidated 
out of the proceeds of the estate 
within twelve calendar months from 
the time of the opening the will; and 
each one of the persons mentioned 
therein to receive the sum of fifty 
pounds for the purchase of mourn- 
ing. So, madam, if Mr. Francis 
will favour me with a list of his 
debts, I will undertake to settle 
them without loss of time.—I be- 
lieve, Mr. Rushton,’ he added, 
turning to William, ‘I am exactly 
following your orders in saying 
this ? 

‘ You are quite right; these debts 
shall be paid, but remember it is 
the last time.’ 

*I shall never ask you for any- 
thing,’ replied poor Frank.—‘ Good- 
bye, mother, the sooner I am away 
the better. Thank you for the kind- 
ness you have shown me ; and God 
forgive you, William, if you have 
taken any unfair advantage of me.’ 

William was commencing a blus- 
tering answer, but his mother per- 
emptorily stopped him, insisting 
that Frank had suffered quite 
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enough, and must be allowed to 
go away in peace. Half an hour 
later he quitted the Hall, having 
taken a very sad but affectionate 
leave of his mother; and William, 
who carefully kept out of sight, 
deputed the attorney to pay him 
his fifty pounds. Mrs, Rushton 
also gave him a seal-ring that had 
belonged to his father; and, thus 
slenderly provided for, the disin- 
herited heir left the home of his 
forefathers for the last time, with 
the miserable prospect before him 
of exile, poverty, and bodily suf- 
fering. 

His first step on reaching Lon- 
don was to repair, according to 
their previous arrangement, to the 
house of his friend’s mother; but 
the family had not yet arrived. 
The next few days were fully oc- 
cupied in the task of making out 
the amount of his debts, which he 
dispatched under cover to his mo- 
ther. This done, he endeavoured 
to arrange his plans for the future, 
and only waited Major Cooper's 
arrival in order to carry them into 
effect. He would not quit the 
army (with what a tightness at his 
heart he recalled his father’s wishes 
on the subject!) ; but, as his wounds 
were still troublesome, he would go 
upon half-pay, hoping that a few 
months of perfect rest would enable 
him once more to join his regi- 
ment. No, not the same, ‘hat he 
felt would be impossible, but some 
other, where his name was un- 
known; and whe could tell but 
that some chance might eventually 
give him his majority? Marie must 
know how dear the possession of 
her had cost him, but he would 
say as little as possible on the 
subject ; truly he was a generous 
young fellow, and deserved a bet- 
ter fate. Then he thought the 
best thing for them would be to 
live on at Bruges for the present ; 
the old city was a cheap place of 
residence, and he would devote 
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himself to the task of educating 
his young wife, in order that, when 
he should once more go upon full 
pay, he might not have cause to 
blush for her ignorance. He hoped 
also that his sisters might visit them, 
or even ask them to their houses ; 
he must spare no pains to insure 
the certainty of her making a good 
impression, not only by her beauty, 
which was beyond criticism, but 
also by her manners and conversa- 
tion. 

It was with a feeling of the 
deepest commiseration that Major 
Cooper listened to this tale of woe, 
on the occasion of his first meeting 
with his young friend; but what 
could he do? Sympathy he might 
offer, but pecuniary assistance was 
out of the question, being himselfa 
younger son with but little beyond 
his pay. Besides this, he knew 
that Frank was of a spirited and 
independent nature, who would 
work for his bread if it lay in his 
power—but who, beyond that, 
would be indebted to no man. 

The poor young fellow endea- 
voured to speak hopefully, though 
his heart was very full. When his 
health should be _ reéstablished, 
might he not get some military 
appointment ?—a_ barrack-master- 
ship, or something of that kind? 
Alas, he had yet to learn many a 
bitter lesson of hope deferred and 
mortifying humiliation. One ad- 
vantage Major Cooper was able to 
obtain for him, which was a small 
pension for his wounds ; and hav- 
ing secured this, and concluded 
his arrangements at the Horse 
Guards, there was nothing farther 
to detain him in London; so that 
he once more turned his face in 
the direction of the old city of 
Bruges, where Marie and her fa- 
ther were waiting his return, full of 
anticipations of future wealth and 
greatness, 

It was no small addition to 
Frank’s trial, that he found himself 
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under the necessity of crushing 
these exalted hopes; but he was 
scarcely prepared for the effect 
which his communication pro- 
duced. Marie certainly bore it 
with angelic sweetness; she was 
far too young to appreciate the 
calamity in its full extent, and so 
long as her noble young husband 
was spared to her, she cared for little 
else ; besides, as she thought, with 
five thousand francs a year they 
should have wealth and to spare. 
But old Van Houtte beheld the 
matter in a very different light, 
appearing to consider himself per- 
sonally aggrieved, and making him- 
self altogether so unpleasant that 
Frank took Marie for a few days 
to Ostend, in order to get out of 
his way. The fact was, that old 
Peter had made what our Gallic 
neighbours call des mauvaises af- 
JSaires, and had looked to his rich 
English son-in-law to set him to 
rights; this hope must now be 
abandoned, and he was naturally 
very indignant in consequence. 
But we must not linger over this 
period of our history; during which 
time Frank, as we have before hint- 
ed, made many unsuccessful at- 
tempts to obtain employment. The 
wound in his thigh, which had 
caused a contraction of the sinews, 
forbade any present hope of his 
going on full pay; and at length, 
in the year 1819, finding it grow 
worse instead of better, he sold 
his commission, and invested eight 
hundred pounds of the money he 
thus realised for the benefit of his 
wife ; and with the remainder he 
consented, though very unwillingly, 
to prop up Peter Van Houtte’s fail- 
ing fortunes. During this period he 
saw but very little of his family. If 
William visited the Continent, he 
kept aloof from him; his mother 
had settled at Leamington, and 
never left England ; while his two 
sisters consented occasionally to 
remain for a few days in Calais, at 
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which times he would visit them, 
accompanied by Marie, whom they 
treated with kindly condescension. 
Thus the whole family accepted 
the fact of Azs humiliation and 
William’s advancement as a set- 
tled thing, and he was gradually 
allowed to slip altogether out of 
their world. 

At the time when he finally quit- 
ted the army his family consisted 
of two children, a boy and a girl, 
an addition to which number was 
expected early the following year ; 
but before that time arrived, Frank’s 
wound broke out afresh. Perhaps 
with the aid of first-rate skill he 
might have recovered not only his 
health, but also the perfect use of 
the limb. Good advice was, how- 
ever, an impossibility; it was not 
to be found in Bruges, and on an 
income o: a hundred and sixty 
pounds how could it be obtained ? 

A second boy was born in the 
spring, and, before the harvest was 
over, the young and handsome 
Frank Rushton was laid in the Pro- 
testant corner of the crowded ceme- 
tery. The Christian patience with 
which he bore his severe sufferings, 
together with his amiable temper 
and exemplary conduct, had en- 
deared him to many of the English 
residents, who vied with each other 
in their attentions to him during 
his last illness, and in kind offices 
to the young widow, who was 
scarcely yet twenty-three years of 
age. With Frank Rushton expired 
the annuity paid by his brother, as 
well as the pension for his wounds ; 
and having sold his commission, 
Marie could claim nothing as an 
officer’s widow. Her whole means 
of subsistence for herself and three 
children amounted to forty pounds 
a year, and where could she pro- 
cure assistance? Major Cooper 
had died in India, about twelve 
months before his friend Rushton ; 
all her appeals to William were 
utterly unsuccessful; and though 
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Mrs. Rushton now and then sent 
her a five-pound note, it was always 
under protest, and ere long even 
these scanty supplies failed en- 
tirely. 

Years passed on, while trouble 
and misfortune never ceased to dog 
poor Marie’s footsteps. Her father 
died, and she would have endea- 
voured to carry on the humble 
business, but his affairs were found 
to be ‘in such inextricable confusion, 
that the Awissiers entered into pos- 
session, and, when everything was 
sold, a few hundred francs were all 
that remained as Marie’s portion. 
Still she bravely struggled on, en- 
deavouring to support herself and 
her children, and with her humble 
means to push them forward in life. 
Her elder son went to sea in a 
* Billy boy,’ and was lost in his 
fourth voyage, the vessel being ne- 
ver heard of again. The daughter, 
who married a facteur or letter-car- 
rier, died early, leaving no chil- 
dren; and the second son, who 
was an employé in the Octroi, lived 
with his mother until he married 
at the age of thirty-five. Three 
years later he was accidentally shot, 
and his wife, whose second confine- 
ment was hourly expected, was so 
overwhelmed by the shock, that she 
died in giving birth to a daughter, 
leaving her two children totally 
dependent on their grandmother. 
Marie received the little orphans 
with all the tenderness of her lov- 
ing nature ; and at the time when 
I first met her they had been living 
under her care for eight years, Leo- 
pold being ten years old and his 
little sister Gertrude two years 
younger. 

Seeing me much interested in 
her story, of which she at first only 
gave me an outline, she begged me 
to come and see the children, which 
I did on that and several succes- 
sive days, and found them both 
handsome and intelligent, bearing 
the strongest evidence of their 


Saxon origin in their glorious blue 
eyes and wavy golden hair. They 
were perhaps a trifle too quiet in 
manner, as is so frequently the case 
with children brought up exclusive- 
ly with elderly persons ; but, at the 
same time, they gave me the im- 
pression of being perfectly healthy 
and happy. 

Marie showed me the seal-ring 
which her husband had implored 
her to preserve with the utmost 
carefulness ; I also saw his com- 
mission and a small miniature in 
uniform, to which the boy Leopold 
bore a striking resemblance. They 
inhabited two small rooms on the 
Quai de la Potterie; the boy at- 
tended the EcoleCommunale, where 
he had made considerable progress, 
but his grandmother worked at her 
lace-cushion early and late, that she 
might procure means to send him 
to the Athénée, and so give him 
the education of a gentleman, be- 
ing more ambitious for him than 
she had ever been for her own 
children. She told me that the 
English clergyman had been most 
kind to her, assisting her in occa- 
sional illnesses from the funds in 
his possession, and showing much 
interest in her and the children, 
who were rarely absent from their 
places in his church. When, a few 
days later, I quitted Bruges, we 
parted as friends, and with the mu- 
tual wish to meet again. 

And now comes the most sin- 
gular part of my romance. Three 
months after this time I was travel- 
ling in the midland counties, and 
waiting with some impatience for 
the appearance of the train on the 
branch-line, which, as usual, was 
past its time. Despairing of find- 
ing anything fresh in the columns 
of the Zimes, which I had looked 
over again and again, I turned to 
the first page, and began reading 
the advertisements. In the second 
column I found the following, which 
quickly riveted my attention : 
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* NEAREST OF Kin.—Any person 
or persons claiming relationship 
with the late Admiral Rushton, of 
Rushton Hall, in the county of 
York, are requested to forward their 
claims to Dash and Sons, solicitors, 
of Stroke, in the said county.’ 

Here was a startling announce- 
ment ; and all thoughts of the lag- 
ging train were forgotten in the in- 
terest it excited; even when seated 
in the carriage I could think of 
nothing else. Should I write to 
Mr. Dash? No, I thought not. I 
was now going to spend a few days 
at a friend’s house, after which my 
time would be at my own disposal. 
I would go to Stroke myself, and 
lay the case before the solicitors. 

This determination I carried into 
effect, and had the satisfaction of 
finding Mr. Dash both a very 
sensible and gentlemanlike man. 
Several persons had already put in 
their claims; but when he had 
heard my story, he made no hesi- 
tation in saying that, if no link 
should be found wanting, Marie’s 
grandson must be the undoubted 
heir. It was from him that I gained 
much of the information which I 
have incorporated in this story. 
He told me that William Rushton 
had married ; and at his death was 
succeeded in the property by an 
only daughter—a deformed young 
woman, who had rejected all offers 
of marriage, from the conviction 
that her suitors could only be at- 
tracted by her wealth. She left the 
estate to her uncle Edmund— 
Admiral Rushton, who, after a very 
wandering life, had returned to 
England a confirmed old bachelor. 
He had never ceased to regret the 
banishment and death of his eldest 
brother, which took place during 
his absence in the Pacific ; and the 
fact of this brother having left a 
family of children had been care- 
fully concealed from him by Wil- 
liam. He had lately died intestate; 
in consequence of which Mr. Dash 
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had inserted the advertisement that 
had led to my present visit to 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. Dash proposed to send one 
of his sons, who was in partnership 
with him, to Bruges, in order to in- 
vestigate the case, and to collect 
the proofs of the marriages of 
Marie and her younger son. Every- 
thing was proved beyond a doubt ; 
and the decision being given in her 
favour, I had the happiness of es- 
corting them into Yorkshire. 

We remained long enough in 
London to procure a proper outfit 
for the three travellers. Marie—or 
Mrs. Rushton, as I should now call 
her—deferred on this subject en- 
tirely to my advice; and I only 
hope I did not make any very egre- 
gious blunders. 

With what pleasure I witnessed 
the sober happiness of Marie, and 
the wild delight of the two chil- 
dren at the aspect of their future 
home—comprising the park, with 
its noble trees and running stream, 
the house and pictures, the plate 
and furniture! Marie’s satisfaction 
was tinged with a strong dash of 
sorrow when she now, for the first 
time, realised at how great a sacri- 
fice her marriage had been pur- 
chased. Guardians were considered 
to be necessary, and Mrs. Rushton 
earnestly begged me to accept the 
office. I agreed, on the condition 
that Mr. Dash—for whom I enter- 
tain the highest respect— should 
be joined with me in the trust. 
We provided a governess for Ger- 
trude, and Mr. Wilson, the curate 
of the parish, prepared Leopold 
for Harrow. All this occurred five 
years ago; our boy has now been 
at school for nearly four years, and 
gives the fullest promise of becom- 
ing an honour to his country, and 
the prop and stay of his sister, 
whom he tenderly loves; while 
both are the blessing and pride of 
their devoted grandmother's declin- 
ing years. 
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Mrs. Rushton now and then sent 
her a five-pound note, it was always 
under protest, and ere long even 
these scanty supplies failed en- 
tirely. 

Years passed on, while trouble 
and misfortune never ceased to dog 
poor Marie’s footsteps. Her father 
died, and she would have endea- 
voured to carry on the humble 
business, but his affairs were found 
to bein such inextricable confusion, 
that the Awissiers entered into pos- 
session, and, when everything was 
sold, a few hundred francs were all 
that remained as Marie’s portion. 
Still she bravely struggled on, en- 
deavouring to support herself and 
her children, and with her humble 
means to push them forward in life. 
Her elder son went to sea in a 
* Billy boy,’ and was lost in his 
fourth voyage, the vessel being ne- 
ver heard of again. The daughter, 
who married a facteur or letter-car- 
rier, died early, leaving no chil- 
dren; and the second son, who 
was an employé in the Octroi, lived 
with his mother until he married 
at the age of thirty-five. Three 
years later he was accidentally shot, 
and his wife, whose second confine- 
ment was hourly expected, was so 
overwhelmed by the shock, that she 
died in giving birth to a daughter, 
leaving her two children totally 
dependent on their grandmother. 
Marie received the little orphans 
with all the tenderness of her lov- 
ing nature; and at the time when 
I first met her they had been living 
under her care for eight years, Leo- 
pold being ten years old and his 
little sister Gertrude two years 
younger. 

Seeing me much interested in 
her story, of which she at first only 
gave me an outline, she begged me 
to come and see the children, which 
I did on that and several succes- 
sive days, and found them both 
handsome and intelligent, bearing 
the strongest evidence of their 
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Saxon origin in their glorious blue 
eyes and wavy golden hair. They 
were perhaps a trifle too quiet in 
manner, as is so frequently the case 
with children brought up exclusive- 
ly with elderly persons ; but, at the 
same time, they gave me the im- 
pression of being perfectly healthy 
and happy. 

Marie showed me the seal-ring 
which her husband had implored 
her to preserve with the utmost 
carefulness ; I also saw his com- 
mission and a small miniature in 
uniform, to which the boy Leopold 
bore a striking resemblance. They 
inhabited two small rooms on the 
Quai de la Potterie; the boy at- 
tended the EcoleCommunale, where 
he had made considerable progress, 
but his grandmother worked at her 
lace-cushion early and late, that she 
might procure means to send him 
to the Athénée, and so give him 
the education of a gentleman, be- 
ing more ambitious for him than 
she had ever been for her own 
children. She told me that the 
English clergyman had been most 
kind to her, assisting her in occa- 
sional illnesses from the funds in 
his possession, and showing much 
interest in her and the children, 
who were rarely absent from their 
places in his church. When, a few 
days later, I quitted Bruges, we 
parted as friends, and with the mu- 
tual wish to meet again. 

And now comes the most sin- 
gular part of my romance. Three 
months after this time I was travel- 
ling in the midland counties, and 
waiting with some impatience for 
the appearance of the train on the 
branch-line, which, as usual, was 
past its time. Despairing of find- 
ing anything fresh in the columns 
of the Zimes, which I had looked 
over again and again, I turned to 
the first page, and began reading 
the advertisements. In the second 
column I found the following, which 
quickly riveted my attention : 
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* NEAREST OF K1n.—Any person 
or persons claiming relationship 
with the late Admiral Rushton, of 
Rushton Hall, in the county of 
York, are requested to forward their 
claims to Dash and Sons, solicitors, 
of Stroke, in the said county.’ 

Here was a startling announce- 
ment; and all thoughts of the lag- 
ging train were forgotten in the in- 
terest it excited; even when seated 
in the carriage I could think of 
nothing else. Should I write to 
Mr. Dash? No, I thought not. I 
was now going to spend a few days 
at a friend’s house, after which my 
time would be at my own disposal. 
I would go to Stroke myself, and 
lay the case before the solicitors. 

This determination I carried into 
effect, and had the satisfaction of 
finding Mr. Dash both a very 
sensible and gentlemanlike man. 
Several persons had already put in 
their claims; but when he had 
heard my story, he made no hesi- 
tation in saying that, if no link 
should be found wanting, Marie’s 
grandson must be the undoubted 
heir. It was from him that I gained 
much of the information which I 
have incorporated in this story. 
He told me that William Rushton 
had married ; and at his death was 
succeeded in the property by an 
only daughter—a deformed young 
woman, who had rejected all offers 
of marriage, from the conviction 
that her suitors could only be at- 
tracted by her wealth. She left the 
estate to her uncle Edmund — 
Admiral Rushton, who, after a very 
wandering life, had returned to 
England a confirmed old bachelor. 
He had never ceased to regret the 
banishment and death of his eldest 
brother, which took place during 
his absence > in the Pacific ; and the 
fact of this brother having left a 
family of children had been care- 
fully concealed from him by Wil- 
liam. He had lately died intestate; 
in consequence of which Mr. Dash 
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had inserted the advertisement that 
had led to my present visit to 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. Dash proposed to send one 
of his sons, who was in partnership 
with him, to Bruges, in order to in- 
vestigate the case, and to collect 
the proofs of the marriages of 
Marie and her younger son. Every- 
thing was proved beyond a doubt ; 
and the decision being given in her 
favour, I had the happiness of es- 
corting them into Yorkshire. 

We remained long enough in 
London to procure a proper outfit 
for the three travellers. Marie—or 
Mrs. Rushton, as I should now call 
her—deferred on this subject en- 
tirely to my advice; and I only 
hope I did not make any very egre- 
gious blunders. 

With what pleasure I witnessed 
the sober happiness of Marie, and 
the wild delight of the two chil- 
dren at the aspect of their future 
home—comprising the park, with 
its noble trees and running stream, 
the house and pictures, the plate 
and furniture! Marie’s satisfaction 
was tinged with a strong dash of 
sorrow when she now, for the first 
time, realised at how great a sacri- 
fice her marriage had been pur- 
chased. Guardians were considered 
to be necessary, and Mrs. Rushton 
earnestly begged me to accept the 
office. I agreed, on the condition 
that Mr. Dash—for whom I enter- 
tain the highest respect— should 
be joined with me in the trust. 
We provided a governess for Ger- 
trude, and Mr. Wilson, the curate 
of the parish, prepared Leopold 
for Harrow. All this occurred five 
years ago; our boy has now been 
at school for nearly four years, and 
gives the fullest promise of becom- 
ing an honour to his country, and 
the prop and stay of his sister, 
whom he tenderly loves; while 
both are the blessing and pride of 
their devoted grandmother's declin- 
ing years. 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


ARION, 
Translated in the original Metre from Ovid. 


—_o— 


WHERE is the land or sea that knows not the fame of Arion, 

Who e’en the course of the streams stayed with the charm of his song? 
Often the wolf in pursuit of the lamb stood spellbound to listen ; 
Often the fugitive lamb paused in her flight from the wolf; 

Often the dogs and hares lay down in the shadow together ; 

Whilst on the mountain the hind close by the lioness stood ; 

Heedless of ancient strife, the crow with the owl of Minerva 

Perched ; and the timorous dove nestled in sight of the hawk. 


Filled were Sicilia’s towns with the fame of Arion the harper : 

Italy’s shores echoed out praise of his lyrical skill. 

Thence, re-seeking his far-off home, he embarked on the waters, 

Carrying with him the gold earned by his musical art. 

Hapless bard! thou fearedst perhaps the winds and the billows; 

Perils more dread than the sea lurked in that treacherous bark. 

Armed with the deadly steel stood the robber-captain before him, 

Girt with a ruffian crew ready to share in his crime. 

Shame on thee, sailor! thy hand should be guiding thy craft o’er the 
waters, 

Not for a bandit’s sword changing thy hold on the helm! 


Calm stood the gentle singer, and said, ‘I am ready to perish ; 

Yet, ere I die, would I fain chant to the harpstring a song.’ 

Laughing, they grant the delay; and his brow with the chaplet he 
circled, 

Like as in beauty are bound, Phcebus, thy glittering locks. 

Throwing around him his robe, deep-dyed in Tyrian purple, 

Whilst to the stroke of his thumb answered the quivering string, 

F’en as the dying swan pours forth her numbers pathetic, 

What time the cruel steel strikes at the source of her life. 

Straight as he sang he leapt in the yawning abyss of the waters— 

Leapt, and the painted prow splashed with the eddying foam. 

Lo, then, a marvel! Olden tradition tells how the dolphin 

Bore on his crooked back, scathless, the valorous bard. 

Gaily he sang to his harp blithe songs as the meed of his ransom, 

Whilst e’en the listening sea hushed every wave to a calm. 

Heaven sees the pious deed ; and Jove, mid his bright constellations, 

Numbered the dolphin on high, girt with nine luminous stars. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A MORNING WALK. 


IsOLIND ATHELING had a good 
many household duties to look 
after. When a woman shows a gift 
of managing and ordering domestic 
affairs, she is certain to be allowed 
abundant opportunities of display- 
ing it, and whatever her position in 
the family—whether she be wife and 
therefore legitimate sovereign, or 
sister, or daughter, or even only 
governess—she is equally sure to 
become the practical ruler. Good 
Mrs. Atheling had long since with- 
drawn from all active and laborious 
interference in the arrangement of 
the family affairs. Isolind was 
mayor of the palace, she kept the 
keys, gave the instructions, com- 
posed the quarrels among the 
‘helps’ and attendants, reconciled 
—O, hardest of tasks !—the Irish 
ladies in the kitchen to the exist- 
ence and propinquity of the dark- 
skinned men and brothers who 
drove the carriage and kept the 
stables in order ; and she did all 
this without noise and without bus- 
tle. Of course it broke in a great 
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deal upon her time for reading and 
study, for music and the compos- 
ing of poems, for keeping up with 
the doings of the political world, as 
most American-bred girls of any in- 
telligence are anxious to do, and in- 
deed for nearly all other things in 
which mere intellect and taste can 
take delight. But Isolind’s creed 
of Woman’s Mission was rigid as 
to the necessity of doing the nearest 
scrap of duty first. Just now, at this 
present moment, see that the family 
shall have some dinner to eat, and 
that the clothes go to the wash— 
that done, then set about the re- 
generation of humanity! An Eng- 
lish girl whose family had wealth, or 
something approaching to wealth, 
could hardly understand how much 
of constant domestic duty fell to 
the share of Isolind Atheling. The 
Athelings came into the city in the 
winter, and then they lived in one 
of the quietest of the best class 
hotels, and Isolind was nearly free 
of all trouble. But in the months 
when they occupied their place on 
the edge of the bay, her duties of 
arrangement and supervision, and 
sometimes of direct personal co- 
LL 
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operation, were multifarious and 
continual. 

With all this she lived a very 
happy life, a life indeed of almost 
ideal and Arcadian happiness. 
While the Athelings were in their 
country home one day was for Iso- 
lind very much like another, so far 
as events and external conditions 
were concerned. But the girl’s 
thoughts were always fresh, vivid, 
and changing ; and while there was 
a new tint on a leaf, a new breath 
to ripple the water of the bay, a new 
cloud to float across the sky, life 
could have no monotony for her. 

She always rose early. Her bed- 
room opened on a flower-garden at 
the rear of the house ; at least ifwe 
call that the rear which looked to- 
wards the road and away from the 
water. When she raised her win- 
dow, she could step out on a broad 
path among flowers ; and rarely in- 
deed did she make her appearance 
at the window but that the head- 
gardener, a gray-haired Irishman, 
came over to greet her with a bou- 
quet of flowers, or, at the proper 
season, a bunch of grapes, or some 
of the delicious peaches which 
gladden in such prodigality of num- 
bers and juiciness the palates of 
New York. Isolind’s was a pretty 
room, fitted-up simply but very 
tastefully with rose-coloured cur- 
tains, which sent a rich glow over 
her fair complexion and sunny hair; 
a few well-chosen prints, and one 
or two statuettes—among them an 
excellent miniature Parian copy 
of the incomparable Venus of 
the Louvre — several medallions 
brought from Italy, and various 
little mementoes from the East. 
The furniture of Isolind’s room was 
plain — unpretending maple, or 
some such wood — but the taste 
which chose its ornaments lent it an 
appearance of luxury. There were 
a sofa and a table, and on the latter 
were .writing materials and a few 
books. 
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Let us see what were Isolind’s 
books. A Shakespeare, a Schiller, 
a Don Quixote, a little sewed copy 
of Molitre’s AMZisanthrope, Robert 
Browning’s Poems, Lowell’s Bigdow 
Papers, Hawthorne’s Mosses from 
an Old Manse, John Stuart Mill’s 
Essay on Liberty —with daily 
draughts of which latter Isolind re- 
freshed her convictions as to the 
supreme human need of individual- 
ity, and the bane of mere conven- 
tionality—Lessing’s Zaocoon, and 
an odd volume or two of Victor 
Hugo. This young woman’s read- 
ing was in the highest degree de- 
sultory and unsystematic. If you 
wanted to speak in the language of 
compliment, you would call it eclec- 
tic or catholic; if otherwise, irre- 
gular and scrambling. 

She dressed herself and arranged 
her hair without ever dreaming of 
the intervention of a lady’s-maid. 
The grand difficulty of modern 
womanhood, the arranging of the 
hair, troubled her in nowise. Her 
hair fell about her neck, but not 
quite to her shoulders; and it would 
not grow any longer, and it could 
not be made smooth and flat byany 
arts known to friseur. Therefore 
Isolind merely combed and brushed 
it through, then threw it back from 
her forehead and ears—and there it 
was. No pomades, no oils stood 
upon her modest dressing-table. 
This particular morning she put on 
a pretty white cashmere dress trim- 
med with blue—a dress cut so short 
as to be quite off the ground, and 
to show a good deal of a very neat, 
picturesque little boot of buff- 
coloured leather coming high above 
the ankle, and fastened with a row 
of buttons. Short dresses were at 
that time not very common in 
Europe, and an English girl might 
perhaps have been a little aston- 
ished at the free display of Isolind’s 
boots and ankles. But Isolind’s 
dress never needed to be raised as 
she walked through her garden, and 
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therefore she never showed more 
than boot and ankle; whereas the 
most modest wearer of a long skirt 
would sometimes when suddenly 
endeavouring to save her silken 
sheen from damp or dust make un- 
expected display of calf and stock- 
ing to a height perfectly alarming. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Anne of 
Geierstein, makes special mention, 
when we are first introduced to his 
heroine, of the firmness and symme- 
try of the legs which her short Swiss 
kirtle reveals. Emboldened by his 
example, let us say that Isolind’s 
feet were a pretty sight in her buff 
boots, and that her limbs were 
straight, firm, and shapely. 

One of the ornaments of Isolind’s 
room was a fine engraving of a 
Diisseldorf picture from Fouqué’s 
Undine. ‘This picture was before 
Miss. Atheling’s eyes every day, yet 
this particular morning she seemed 
to look on it with a peculiar atten- 
tiveness and interest. She won- 
dered perhaps whether Undine felt 
any the happier when love had 
given her a soul; and whether the 
whole legend was not sadly dis- 
couraging to Isolind’s own Equality 
of Womanhood theory, seeing that 
poor Undine only obtained her gift 
of soul when Tyrant Man was good 
enough to love her. ‘This view of 
the situation had not struck our 
heroine before, and she smiled at 
it; and yet was, for some reason or 
other, anything but quite gladsome. 

The business of life, however, 
broke in upon her meditation, and 
she went to give orders and make 
arrangements for breakfast. Scot- 
land, Switzerland, and the United 
States are the regions where break- 
fast really is a meal to think about, 
plan, order, and arrange—where it 
actually has a menu. The Athel- 
ings were simple in their tastes, but 
yet their breakfast-table had hom- 
imy and succotash, which the 
Judge liked ; ‘ milk-toast,’ in which 
his wife delighted; buckwheat- 
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cakes ; stewed apples; preserved 
peaches—the fresh peaches were 
gone with the summer; ‘scrambled’ 
eggs; potatoes done in various 
ways —the sweet potato and our 
old familiar mealy friend ; apple- 
sauce; and several varieties of bread, 
besides tea (which only Isolind 
drank) ; chocolate, which pleased 
Mrs. Atheling ; and a great bowl of 
milk, to be swallowed by the Judge, 
who never touched tea, coffee, or 
any such beverages. It is almost 
needless to say to any one who 
knows New York, that great glasses 
of ice-water stood beside each plate. 

When Isolind had seen to all 
this, she went into the garden, 
and gathered such flowers as the 
season allowed, made two pretty 
little nosegays, and laid one beside 
the plate of each of the elders of 
the family. 

‘Our flowers are nearly gone, 
Martin,’ said the girl to the gray- 
haired gardener. 

‘ There’s one of your own favour- 
ites still for you, miss,’ said the gal- 
lant veteran ; and as she thanked 
him with her sunny smile, and was 
returning to the house, he looked 
after her, and murmured or rather 
growled to himself, ‘ Divil resave 
me if ye aren’t the purtiest flower 
yerself that ever was seen in a gar- 
den! God bless you! you're 
good and beautiful enough to be 
an Irish colleen, my heart ! 

In this kind of way Isolind’s 
days began and went on for the 
most part. There was a daily 
beauty in her life. Her most pro- 
saic duties gave her pleasure— 
partly because she had a truly poetic 
soul. As to the pure all things are 
pure, so to the poetic all things 
have poetry in them. Isolind was 
surrounded by natural beauty, and 
by the moral beauty of a peaceful, 
happy, loving home. She was ut- 
terly unconventional. None ofthe 
fears, anxieties, and longings on the 
subject of fashion and gentility 
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which torture so many pretty New 
York girls ever vexed her. She 
never bestowed one single thought 
upon her social position or that of 
her neighbours. She never cared 
whether Fashion approved or dis- 
approved of her. Then she was 
equally free from the dread which 
harasses some good Englishwomen 
so much, the fear of doing or seem- 
ing to do something improper. The 
thought of impropriety never en- 
tered into the girl’s pure, free, and 
womanly soul. She talked as 
frankly to men who were her friends 
as to women; she never stopped 
to think whether she was speaking 
too long to this man if she liked his 
conversation, or smiling too kindly 
on that man if her heart felt genially 
towards him. It need hardly be 
said, that girlsin America are allow- 
ed a personal freedom which even 
elderly married women are not per- 
mitted in England, and which would 
be utterly impossible in France. In 
America, therefore, the question of 
impropriety—factitious or construc- 
tive impropriety—can hardly be 
said to arise in the intercourse of 
educated young women with their 
friends and society. Girls are not 
vexed and harassed with invented 
and imaginary sins. Nothing is im- 
proper which is not really and in 
itself wrong. A clear bright line 
is drawn. When once society sets 
about devising constructive impro- 
prieties, there is no bound to the 
ingenious refinement of ultra-deli- 
cate imagination ; but as yet the 
social opinion which endeavours to 
rule the lives of American women 
in cities seems to concern itself 
more in laying down laws for the 
preservation of the gentilities than 
for that of the proprieties. Now, 
for the former rules Isolind cared 
nothing ; and ofthe latter she took 
no heed. She was as free and fear- 
less on the score of gentility as any 
really well-bred and intelligent Eng- 
lish girl could be ; and never doing 
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or thinking anything improper, she 
was troubled by no doubts or 
dreads on the side of propriety. 

Therefore’ she enjoyed a true 
freedom, and had all the pure and 
noble virtues which only grow up 
in the atmosphere of freedom. 
What women in civilised countries 
mostly want is magnanimity. Men 
of high minds are constantly dis- 
appointed when they find this lack 
of the magnanimous revealing itself 
in the character of some woman 
who otherwise seems so admirable. 
But men themselves have hitherto, 
in Europe especially,so shaped and 
limited the moral training of women 
as to render magnanimity a virtue 
of almost impossible attainment. 
The errors of women are in their 
degree almost always the common 
errors of servitude. But there is 
something more than that. -The 
whole training of womanhood is 
directed to the culture merely of 
one virtue. It is not indispensable 
or even necessary to a woman’s 
honour and repute that she should 
be truthful, or generous, or bene- 
ficent, or brave. She has no need 
or inducement to cultivate the mag- 
nanimous qualities. Society only 
asks her to be chaste. If you will 
cultivate but one flower, you cannot 
have a farterre. In days not far 
removed from our own, a man was 
only called on to be brave and 
truthful—he might be as ferocious 
and voluptuous as he chose ; there- 
fore his common vices were ferocity 
and profligacy. Women are com- 
monly trained even now to believe 
that so long as they are ‘ virtuous,’ 
it is not requisite that they shall be 
sincere and magnanimous; _there- 
fore their common defects are in- 
sincerity and meanness. 

Isolind Atheling was free by na- 
ture and training from these defects. 
She had all the purity of awoman, all 
the magnanimity of a noble-souled 
man. So she wentthroughlife bright, 
clear, and free ; infusing an ideal pur- 
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pose and beauty into the most ordi- 
nary domestic duties ; full of faith in 
the present and hope for the future ; 
always with a soul for every great 
cause, and a heart for the slightest 
enjoyments. She thus extracted un- 
consciously from life nearly all the 
good and the joy it can well be 
made to give. 

This morning, after the night de- 
scribed in the last chapter, she rose 
early as usual, and set about her 
various domestic duties of order 
and arrangement. But somehow 
her heart was hardly as much in 
her work as it ought to be. Every- 
thing looked a little dull, almost 
uninteresting. A vague, restless, 
strange sensation was in the girl’s 
heart ; a sensation of craving, of 
mingled pain and pleasure, of 
dread and longing, which had kept 
with her through all the night, 
throughall her dreams ; which awoke 
with her now in the morning, which 
she shrank from openly confront- 
ing and examining, and would not 
have dared even to attempt trans- 
lating into verse. Eyes noble and 
gentle seemed to look into hers in 
vain; a sweet deep voice was in 
her ears; the thrill of a hand, 
touched but for a moment, was 
still on hers. 

She was restless; and when 
breakfast was over and the time 
allowed her, she strayed out into 
the grove behind the house; the 
grove in which the orange and 
purple and crimson tints of the 
fall were already beginning to 
gladden, or perhaps, as Isolind 
now thought, to sadden the scene. 
She had still the flower in her hand 
which she had received from the 
old gardener, and she inhaled its 
perfume with delight. 

‘What a world of thought, of rap- 
ture, of hope, and passion, and joy 
is in fragrance ! the young poetess 
said within herself. ‘The scent of 
this flower opens up a whole new 
world to the senses and the soul, 
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as the microscope and the tele- 
scope do to the eye and the in- 
tellect! I have only to smell this 
leaf and I pass into a land of 
magic, where everything is rich, 
aromatic, and delightful; where 
every yearning finds an answer, and 
every dreamy hope becomes a beau- 
tiful reality. It is like the mysteri- 
ous ointment in the Arabian story, 
which rubbed upon the eyes made 
one to see all the riches of the 
earth stored together. Nay, this 
flower is better; for it makes me 
mistress for the moment of all 
the riches and the rare delights 
which the earth has not, and can 
never have. Now I withdraw it; 
and I come back to the real world 
out of my perfumed palace of im- 
agination. Poor little flower! poor 
little talisman, that opens the won- 
der-world ! it seems a pity to throw 
it away, even though it already wilts 
and droops. Can it not give so 
much joy then, and live too?—I 
am growing sentimental,’ she said 
suddenly to herself ; and she smiled 
not over brightly, and threw the 
flower away. 

At that moment she heard the 
step of some one coming through 
a little opening among the trees to 
the path on which she was walk- 
ing; and she started, and did not 
dare to look round, but she felt 
that despite of herself her pulses 
were beating fast, and her cheek 
was growing crimson. 

Some one picked up her rejected 
flower and stood before her, hat in 
hand. Her face underwent a sud- 
den change, from agitating hope 
and fear to blank disappointment, 
and then to displeasure ; for it was 
the portly figure of Chesterfield Jo- 
celyn which approached her—it was 
his aquiline nose, his thick full 
beard, his dark eyes, his white, fat, 
ring-bedizened fingers on which she 
looked. 

‘Good-morning, dear young lady! 
How strangely, doubly fortunate I 
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have been! I took the liberty of 
entering my distinguished friend 
Atheling’s grounds in the hope 
that I might meet the honoured 
Judge or his dear wife; and I 
have now the yet greater pleasure 
of meeting you, and the rare hap- 
piness to secure this little fragrant 
memorial which you had thrown 
away. “Dearer is the withered 
flower which has been worn and 
thrown aside ;” is there not a 
ballad in that strain? I am in- 
deed somewhat of a musician my- 
self, but I take perhaps a more 
ambitious range than that of the 
ballad ; and I ought almost to 
apologise for mentioning a trivial 
ballad to so accomplished an 
artist as yourself, who doubtless 
delights in the lofty and classical 
music.’ 

Hospitality’s sacred laws com- 
pelled Isolind to be civil; and 
perhaps she was a little penitent 
for her demeanour of the previous 
night towards Mr. Jocelyn. So 
when he approached she held out 
her hand, which he took with a 
bow such as a courtier might have 
made to an empress, and she con- 
strained herself to endure his com- 
pliments with a smile. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Jocelyn,’ she ans- 
wered, ‘I cannot pretend to call 
myself a musician; I have had 
hardly any scientific training, and 
have picked up much of what I do 
know in rather a scrambling sort 
of way. I am very fond of ballad- 
music, and rather prefer, generally, 
to sing without any instrumental 
accompaniment.’ 

‘Surely there is no music more 
delightful than the simple melody 
which seems to speak out the soul! 
May I hope to have at some happy 
moment the extreme delight of hear- 
ing you sing in your own favourite 
strain ?” 

‘You would hardly care for it, 
Mr. Jocelyn; I may assure you 
without affectation. I often sing 
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of evenings to please my people; 
they are no musicians, and it gives 
them pleasure ; but you would care 
nothing for it. No, no; indeed I 
don’t want a compliment.’ 

She checked him good-humour- 
edly, for she feared that he was 
about to say something meant to 
be delightful. 

‘I know, since last night, your 
hatred of compliments. You think 
they are only fit to flatter weak and 
foolish women ?” 

He spoke now in an altered tone; 
quite grave and calm. 

*I do, Mr. Jocelyn.’ 

‘And you are right, Miss Athel- 
ing. When I spoke to you at first, 
I addressed you in the common 
jargon that men use to women. I 
soon saw that it was not fitted for 
a woman like you; and I ask your 
pardon, and will address such lan- 
guage to you no more.’ 

‘Why address it to any woman? 
Why thus help to foster in them 
the weakness and folly you con- 
demn? Why not help them to 
prove that they have souls, by 
addressing them as creatures with 
souls, like men ? 

‘Miss Atheling, it is the com- 
mon curse of our social system, 
that men and women seldom look 
at each other except through 
masks. Once in a life or so we 
meet with some being whose very 
glance bids us to stand up, be 
truthful, and put our masks away. 
You wear no mask ; let me, in your 
presence, remove mine.’ 

Assuredly nothing could be more 
complete than the change his whole 
manner, aimost his very appearance, 
had undergone. Instead of the fat 
voluptuary with the fribble man- 
nerand thesinisterexpression whom 
she had seen the previous night, 
there now stood by her a strong 
and earnest man with a look almost 
of sadness on his calm dark face. 

They were slowly walking along 
the broad path under the trees. 
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Jocelyn looked gravely into her 
face and said, 

‘When you saw me first, Miss 
Atheling, you disliked and dis- 
trusted me ?” 

Quite taken by surprise, Isolind 
frankly answered, 

‘I did indeed, Mr. Jocelyn. I 
beg your pardon for allowing any 
such hasty impression to show it- 
self,’ 

‘Ask for no pardon, make no 
apology ; the impression, sudden 
as it was, does you only credit. 
You thought I was playing a part?” 

‘I did.’ 

‘You were right ; I was playing 
a part.’ 

Isolind drew back, quite amazed 
at this unexpected revelation. She 
looked into his face; it was earn- 
est, composed, apparently quite 
sincere. She was almost utterly 
puzzled, and hardly knew how to 
take so odd and embarrassing a 
confidence. 

‘Why tell this to me? why speak 
to me at all of this? she asked at 
last. 

‘ There are reasons, Miss Athel- 
ing, as strong as they are strange. 
Your face is one which speaks to 
me as none other on earth could do. 
Now, don’t start, and draw back, and 
look displeased! Nothing is far- 
ther from me now than the thought 
of paying you any idle compliment. 
Your face is the very face of one I 
shall never see more, but which is 
made sacred by memories and as- 
sociations that are laws and gospel 
to me. You think I am talking 
wildly? Then look at that pic- 
ture.’ 

He drew from his pocket a 
case containing a photograph—or 
rather, indeed, a daguerreotype, of 
the fashion of twenty years since— 
and handed it to Isolind. She 
took it mechanically, almost un- 
consciously ; but the moment she 
looked at it her eyes lighted up 
with wonder. 
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‘Why do you look surprised ?” 
he asked. 

‘Because at the first glance I 
thought it was a photograph of 
myself! And even still—although 
as I look at it closely I do now 
see that there are differences—it 
seems quite wonderful. At first I 
might almost have thought I was 
looking into a little mirror! Mr. 
Jocelyn, this is quite astonishing ! 
Whose portrait is this ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me that,’ he answered 
sadly ; ‘at least, just yet. The me- 
mories, and still more the doubts, 
it brings back are too painful. I 
show it to you, that you may be 
the better able to understand and 
appreciate the nature of the im- 
pulse which commands me to be 
sincere to you, and to try to serve 
you. This much you will own, 
that the impression produced on 
me by your likeness to that photo- 
graph was no mere phantasy.’ 

‘Indeed I have never seen any- 
thing more surprising—it is quite 
a wonderful likeness. Yet it is a 
sad face, I think; and I, Mr. Jo- 
celyn, have never had any cause 
to be sad. So far it is not like 
me.’ 

‘Hers was a sad life; and it 
stamped itself on her face. Is it 
not a beautiful face ? 

Isolind blushed and smiled. 

‘I hardly know how to answer 
the question, Mr. Jocelyn. I hope 
it is very beautiful, as it is like me ; 
although of course one knows per- 
fectly well that there can be a de- 
cided likeness between a face which 
is really beautiful and one which is 
not so. Frankly, then, that does 
seem to me a beautiful face, al- 
though it is like mine. Her life 
was a sad one?” 

‘Very sad. 


Her whole history 
was sad; and it bequeathed to 
some others, Miss Atheling, the 
memories of repentance and re- 
morse which cannot die! Can you 
wonder, that when I look into 
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your face it becomes consecrated 
to me?’ 

Isolind was a poetess; and in 
any case she had, like most girls 
who are worth anything, a deep 
suffusion of the romantic in her 
character. She was touched by 
the apparent depth and sincerity 
of Jocelyn’s emotion, as well as by 
the halo of melancholy mystery 
that now seemed to surround him; 
and she silently held out her hand, 
which he pressed in his. 

‘The resemblance is all the 
more strange to me,’ said Jocelyn 
meditatively, after a moment of 
silence, ‘ because there can hardly 
be any relationship, unless the most 
distant possible, between your 
family and hers. She was an 
Englishwoman who had never 
been out of her own country ; 
your family have been for a long 
time settled in America ?” 

‘ For several generations.’ 

‘And came originally from De- 
vonshire ?” 

‘I believe so.’ 

‘Yes; Judge Atheling has told 
me so. She was of Irish rather 
than English extraction. Yet I 
cannot believe that this wonderful 
resemblance is wholly the work of 
chance. At least, Miss Atheling, I 
claim that it gives me a sacred right 
to be your friend and to serve you.’ 

He laid so much emphasis on 
the word ‘serve,’ now introduced 
into the conversation by him for 
the second time, that Isolind could 
not but notice it. She said in a 
tone of some surprise, 

‘To serve me, Mr. Jocelyn? 
You are very kind; but I need no 
service.’ 

‘Don’t be too certain, Miss 
Atheling. I speak to you as I 
speak to no mortal. I am aman 
much abused by the world ; partly 
because I have been very success- 
ful, partly—I don’t deny it—be- 
cause I have been somewhat un- 
scrupulous. I have sought excite- 
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ment ; I have sought to drive away 
the memories of a deeply-repented 
wrong in success. My waters of 
oblivion have been the wild waves 
of speculative struggle ; and woe to 
the weaker swimmer—I own it— 
who has ventured to be my rival! 
You are shocked at me?” 

‘O, Mr. Jocelyn, if you have 
suffered and are full of regrets— 
and I do most earnestly believe 
it!— why not seek peace and 
atonement where alone such bless- 
ings can be found—in striving to 
be good to others? Forgive me 
if I talk to you thus; I am no 
preacher, only an ignorant girl. 
But you have great gifts; you have 
made great successes. Why not 
consecrate those gifts to some 
noble end, and thus find happi- 
ness most surely ? 

Poor earnest Isolind! There 
were tears in her deep lustrous 
eyes, and she gently laid one hand 
on his—her slender white hand, 
bare of all adornment, on his fat 
white hand glittering with rings. 
Jocelyn looked down, and perhaps 
was a little struck by the contrast. 
Possibly it occurred to him that 
romantic repentance and remorse 
did not look quite in keeping with 
such an overload of brilliants. At 
all events, he gently withdrew his 
own hand and thrust it into his 
breast. 

‘Miss Atheling, ro word of yours, 
believe me, is lost on me. But there 
is a destiny in things sometimes 
against which the strongest of us 
struggles in vain. Perhaps such a 
destiny has brought me here—no 
matter! Jet me now come to the 
point. I spoke of serving you, 
and my words had meaning. Miss 
Atheling, your father has become 
suddenly fascinated with one of 
my schemes, and means to risk 
nearly all his fortune in it. You 
know what a risk that is; and you 
must prevent him from attempting 
such a step.’ 
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‘But, Mr. Jocelyn, I am power- 
less in such a case; I know no- 
thing of the matter, and could not 
understand it probably ; and he is 
no wild speculator, but a man of 
ability and clear intelligence, sin- 
gularly unavaricious and unselfish. 
Anything he does must have good 
reason to support it. What could 
I say to dissuade him, I who know 
nothing ? 

‘You know (I saw it in half an 
hour) that he is enthusiastic, im- 
pulsive, credulous, always athirst 
for new ideas. Now, Miss Athel- 
ing, this great new enterprise of 
mine counts for comparatively little 
with me. Should it utterly fail, it is 
but one ship gone down ; the very 
éclat of failure would be a sort of 
new splendour for me. In this 
country, to have one’s name loud- 
ly trumpeted in any way is a guar- 
antee of success to one who makes 
enterprise his occupation, as I do. 
But Atheling would be swallowed 
up in the wreck, never to emerge 
again. To him, a childlike sensi- 
tive man, the very failure would 
be a crushing calamity and dis- 
grace, from which he could never 
recover; to me it will be an ex- 
citing incident, a piquant episode, 
a sensation.’ 

Isolind shuddered. 

‘Is this, then, man’s pastime? 
she asked. 

‘This is to some men what the 
“noble game of war’—so Napo- 
leon called it, regretfully, in his 
exile—is to others. To me it is 
the noble game of war. I do not 
Spare myself, nor others usually ; 
but, Miss Atheling, I would spare 
your father.’ _ 

‘Then why do you not yourself 
dissuade him? why did you lead 
him on?’ 

‘I did not purposely lead him 
on; I explained my project to him 
and to Vansiedler; and as I went 
on I warmed naturally to its ad- 
vantages and its temptations ; and 
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he became fascinated. Dissuade 
him now I cannot, he would not 
believe me; he would think I was 
but endeavouring to get rid of him 
in favour of some one else: and 
besides, Miss Atheling, I cannot, 
I dare not—at least, I wz// not— 
publicly disclaim and discredit my 
own enterprise. No; there are 
others and other interests involved 
to which I must be true. The gen- 
eral may allow one raw recruit to 
be privately warned against the 
forlorn hope, but he must not 
openly repudiate the movement he 
himself has ordered.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Jocelyn, what can Z 
do?’ 

‘ Simply ask of him, beg of him, 
that he will undertake no specula- 
tion—with me, if you wish to put it 
so. Give him no reason ; let him 
think it womanly weakness, or girl- 
ish fear, if he will; only prevail 
upon him. You can do anything 
with him; do this, and save 
him.’ 

‘Is the enterprise then hopeless? 
May it not prove a success ?” 

‘It may; but I begin to doubt 
it. This very morning, before you 
were awake probably, I have had 
telegrams in cipher which are 
ominous. Don’t ask me for any 
more explanations—I have already 
done for you what I have never 
done for a mortal; but be you 
prompt and save Aim. Think of 
me, if you will, as a brigand who 
had some good qualities in him— 
as a filibuster not wholly without 
honour, pity, or hope. Think of 
me, in any case, Miss Atheling, as 
your devoted friend, who claims a 
right he cannot yef explain—cannot 
yet, I say, explain—to be your 
friend and to serve you. Hush! 
somebody is coming.—You see, 
Miss Atheling, what it is to be an 
early riser, and what an advantage 
it gives even to a grim and grizzled 
old cavalier like myself over a bril- 
liant youth like our friend Mr, Vol- 
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neyhere! Forshame, Mr. Volney, 
to be anticipated on this beautiful 
morning by one of my age, and, 
alas that I must add it! of my 
weight.’ 

It was Angelo Volney who now 
approached. He had (doubtless 
with love’s light wings) o’erperched 
the wall which divided Mr. Van- 
siedler’s land from Atheling’s, and 
he had been wandering through the 
trees, disturbing the squirrels, in the 
hope, unexpressed even to himself, 
of meeting Isolind Atheling. 

None of the party but Mr. 
Jocelyn retained even the sem- 
blance of self-composure. Angelo 
was vexed and disappointed to find 
Isolind in company with Jocelyn, 
and his vexation and disappoint- 
ment had surprise added when he 
observed, as he could not fail to 
do, her evident agitation. Her 
cheeks were flushed, herhand which 
she held out to Volney was trem- 
bling, she kept her eyes down, her 
whole demeanour was that of one 
disturbed and distressed. 

Jocelyn looked perfectly serene 
and smiling. He was once more 
quite the Jocelyn of the previous 
night, and he flourished a dainty 
cambric handkerchief with pom- 
pous action, and he ostentatiously 
flashed his diamonds and rubies in 
the sunlight of the autumnal morn- 
ing. 

‘It would be quite unpardonable 
in me,’ said the bland Jocelyn, ‘to 
monopolise any longer so charming 
acompanion. Mr. Volney, I yield 
my place, gracefully I hope, if not 
quite without reluctance !—May I 
pursue my way to the house, Miss 
Atheling, and seek for my esteemed 
friend, your distinguished father ? 

Isolind bowed assent. She was 
too confused to speak. 

‘Should I fail to find him there, 
you will not perhaps forget, Miss 
Atheling, the message you were 
kind enough to undertake? 

She raised her eyes until they 
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met his, and she said, still looking 
earnestly at him, 

‘Ishall not forget it, Mr. Jocelyn. 
But we shall meet again to-day, I 
hope ?” 

‘Need I say that the hope is 
echoed by me? In fact bya whole 
tumult of echoes, like that of the 
Lurleiberg! Meanwhile allow me 
to offer my thanks for your exceed- 
ing courtesy, and to wish you a 
good-morning.’ 

He bowed profoundly to Isolind, 
less profoundly to Volney; then 
turned and sauntered away. 

‘I have hardly had time to speak 
to you, Mr. Volney,’ said Isolind, 
making a brave effort to recover 
her composure, and greeting Angelo 
with a smile of unmistakable sin- 
cerity and welcome. ‘It is very 
kind of you to come to see us. 
Will you walk to the house?—this 
way.’ 

‘Thank you, I shall be very 
happy. But is not Mr. Jocelyn 
going that way just now? 

‘ He is going to make a call. But 
let us walk more slowly, if you like. 
Or will you allow me to show you 
our garden, if you don’t care to 
meet Mr. Jocelyn again just now? 
I know you are not one of Mr. 
Jocelyn’s admirers.’ 

‘Nor are you, Miss Atheling, I 
fancy. Only last night at least you 
warned me against him.’ 

‘And I do still, Mr. Volney—I 
do still indeed, and most earnestly; 
although I believe now that there 
is more of good in him than I then 
thought. Then indeed I knew no- 
thing of him.’ 

She stopped somewhat confused, 
afraid she had said too much. 

‘ And now, Miss Atheling ? 

‘Now, I know little more. But 
I have been talking with him. I 
met him here this morning by 
chance, just as I have met you’ 
(Angelo, it may be noted, looked a 
little confused at this); ‘and he 
has convinced me that although he 
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is a dangerous man, he has some 
truth and generosity in him.’ 

‘He seems to have alarmed you 
a little,’ said Angelo boldly. 

‘Perhaps he did, without mean- 
ing it—at least he surprised me. 
There is a mystery about him which 
I don’t pretend to understand ; but 
I believe there is good in him,’ 

‘Miss Atheling, I have no right 
to ask you any questions; but I do 
wish you could give me any hint 
as to the identity of this man. I 
have a purpose inasking—a serious, 
earnest purpose.’ 

She opened her eyes in wonder. 

‘More mysteries, Mr. Volney ! 
You too! Have you then any 
knowledge of this Mr. Jocelyn?” 

* None—that is, nocertain know- 
ledge. But I have some suspicions.’ 

‘Have you?’ she asked quite 
eagerly. ‘Can you tell me what 
they are? I have a deep interest 
in knowing.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘I cannot indeed. They are as 
yet too vague; but I had some hope 
that—’ 

‘That I might help you out with 
myrevelations, and havenosatisfac- 
tion for my own curiosity, Mr. Vol- 
ney! Come now, was that fair—and 
toawoman, too? Ono; honour- 
able exchange of ideas, or nothing.” 

And Isolind smiled, and endea- 
voured to treat the whole question 
as a laughing matter. 

‘But then,’ Angelo pleaded, ‘you 
began by warning me against him— 
and you must have known some- 
thing. So you have tempted me 
to ask for your reason.’ 

‘ Ask a woman fora reason! Do 
the women, then, give reasons in 
England? Women are free here, 
Mr. Volney, I warn you ; and we 
give no reasons. Why may I not 
have had an instinct warning me 
against Mr. Jocelyn?’ 

‘And why, then, may not mine 
too be an instinct ? 

‘Nonsense! men don’t have in- 
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stinctive beliefs. Anything they 
believe they have some sort of 
reason for. The gift of divination 
is denied to them. The oracles 
were women, were they not ? 

‘Yes ; and therefore they were 
not dumb.’ 

‘But very doubtful sometimes ! 
Seriously, Mr. Volney, it is a very 
strange thing that you and I, who 
never met until yesterday, should 
be both vexed by a vague sense of 
mystery about a man whom neither 
of us ever saw until last night. I 
would freely tell you what he said 
to me if it were mine to tell, and if 
it would avail you to know. But it 
could not: it only affects others.’ 

‘ And it has changed your opin- 
ion of him?’ 

‘In a certain sense it has. I still 
fear him, Mr. Volney, and I don’t 
understand him—and [I still warn 
you against him, as I would warn 
any friend. Keep away from his 
schemes, and even from himself! 
He is a dangerous man. But he 
has done me a service; he has some 
good in him ; and he professes to 
be my friend—for a strange reason, 
and yet not a reason difficult to un- 
derstand. There! I have already 
said toomuch. Don’t tempt me to 
say any more.’ 

‘ Miss Atheling, distrust that man, 
and don’t believe in his pretence 
of friendship, or of services! My 
life on it, he is playing a part for 
some evil purpose. Don’t think 
me rash or wild in saying this— 
your own instincts already said the 
same to you. If he is the person 
I begin to suspect, he has been 
guilty of the base betrayal of one 
who is as dear to me as my own 
mother could be—one who is as 
noble a woman as ever lived ! 

Isolind started and flushed. Why, 
these words spoken by the excited 
young man at her side did indeed 
confirm and tally with the vague 
hints and half-confessions let fall by 
Jocelyn ! 











‘ Mr. Volney,’ she said, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘I fear you are already 
prepared to find an enemy in this 
man. I don’t pretend even to guess 
how far your conjectures may be 
justified ; but I would beg of you 
more than ever to avoid him. Men 
may have done great evil and re- 
pented. He may be one such,’ 

‘Then you do know something 
of him ?” 

‘O, pray don’t press me—indeed 
I know nothing more than the 
vaguest hints and words could tell 
me. He gave me some advice— 
with a good motive, I fully believe.’ 

‘Don’t trust him, Miss Atheling; 
look in his eyes and disbelieve him. 
I pledge my existence that there is 
in him nothing true—nothing that 
is not sinister and false ! 

Angelo was as sincere and dis- 
interested a young man as could 
easily be found in New York State 
or elsewhere, and he really believed 
that in speaking as he now did he 
was impelled only by a just distrust 
of Jocelyn. But it may be taken 
for granted that the sort of confi- 
dence which he perceived Jocelyn 
to have pressed upon Isolind, and 
still more the sort of qualified praise 
Isolind now bestowed upon the 
man, had a great share in em- 
bittering Angelo’s distrust and dis- 
like. He felt inclined to resent 
Jocelyn’s attention to the girl; it 
angered him to see such a man en- 
dured in anything like companion- 
ship by her. 

Perhaps it vaguely occurred to 
Isolind that there was a little of a 
personal and special warmth in 
Angelo’s manner ; for she endea- 
voured, not without a dash of 
heightened colour in her cheek, to 
put the whole discussion aside. 

‘Well, Mr. Volney, we are both 
forewarned—let us both be fore- 
armed ; but meanwhile we must not 
make too wonderful a mystery out 
of this Mr. Jocelyn. He will pro- 
bably turn out a very commonplace 
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sort of person after all. Bold and 
heedless speculators with rather 
odd antecedents are as common 
among us as fireflies in the summer 
evenings. How do you like our 
foliage? The tints will soon come 
out in glorious variety and richness. 
I believe you can boast of nothing 
like them in England.’ 

‘No, indeed; but forgive me, 
Miss Atheling, if I return to this 
man.’ 

‘ Again this terrible Mr. Jocelyn! 
He is your croguemitaine appar- 
ently.’ 

‘You laugh, Miss Atheling, but 
you do not look as if you thought 
lightly of the matter. Let me beg 
of you to be careful how you admit 
that man to any confidence.’ 

‘Pray, Mr. Volney, don’t speak 
to me as if I were a child and this 
personage a strolling gipsy with an 
eye to kidnapping. There is no 
danger to me; and I can take care 
of myself.’ 

‘You are offended with me be- 
cause I have been presumptuous 
enough to offer you my advice ? 

‘No, not offended; but a little 
surprised perhaps at your urgency 
and earnestness.’ 

‘ Because I feel convinced that 
this man is not what he represents 
himself to be, and that he has some 
sinister plan at present in his mind. 
Wait a few days—I only ask you 
to wait a few days—before you put 
any confidence in him.’ 

‘Mr. Volney,’ said Isolind grave- 
ly, ‘whatever may be the ground of 
your conjectures, I thank you sin- 
cerely for your interest in me. I 
am not offended by your advice ; 
indeed I invited it by venturing 
first to offer you advice on the 
same subject. It is strange that 
we should be brought into this 
confidential relationship in such a 
way and on so short an acquaint- 
ance ; but I tell you frankly that 
there is something in your face, 
your manner, your expression, 
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which draws me into friendship 
with you, and makes me glad of 
your sympathy and believe in your 
goodness. Come, what would be 
said of one of your English girls who 
should make so unreserved an ac- 
knowledgment of sudden friend- 
ship? But as I have said so much, 
I need not be afraid to offend you 
if I say that we have warned each 
other enough against this mysteri- 
ous personage, and made quite 
enough of mystery about him, and 
had better let him go his way for 
the rest.’ 

Volney felt much flattered, and 
a little hurt. The frank acknow- 
ledgment of friendly regard was 
the salve to the little wound in- 
flicted by Isolind’s positive re- 
jection of his farther services as 
Mentor in the matter of Jocelyn. 
He could not help wondering 
within himself why the gentle 
words of Isolind hurt him, whom 
the wildest freak and the sharpest 
language of Alexia Scarlett never 
discomposed. 

‘I see that I ave offended you,’ 
he said, in a low sad tone. 

‘Indeed no, you have not. I 
understand your kind purpose; I 
appreciate it; but—but, in short, 
Mr. Volney, let us talk of some- 
thing else, something bright and 
pleasant.’ 

Then they did talk of something, 
of many things bright and pleasant; 
and they seemed to forget that they 
were to go into the house. They 
walked up and down among the 
trees, and spoke of books and 
places and scenery, and American 
woods and lakes ; and when Iso- 
lind earnestly urged him to hasten 
to Niagara, he felt pained as Long- 
fellow’s Paul Flemming did when 
Mary Ashburton advised him to 
leave Interlaken and speed on to 
Mont Blanc. For there seemed 
something unsympathetic, unkind, 
and almost cruel in thus pressing 
him to go away; to go and see 
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any place, however glorious, where 
she was not to be. But they talked 
of other subjects, and Angelo for- 
got his pain, and thought he had 
never known so fresh a mind, so 
delightful a fancy, so pure and 
womanly a nature as that of the 
fair-haired girl into whose deep 
eyes he gazed. The sun came out 
brightly, and shone almost as 
warmly as the sun of early June 
in England. There was a fallen 
tree, and Isolind being a little 
fatigued sat upon it, and invited 
Angelo to rest there too. He sat 
there at her side, near to her, 
and the delicious moments went 
by. On her face there was now 
no shadow of embarrassment. She 
talked as freely as if they had been 
friends for years ; her eyes met his 
as frankly and fearlessly as though 
they were utter strangers brought 
together that moment by chance 
for the first time. Because she, at 
least, had as yet no perception of 
whither they two were certainly 
drifting. She only enjoyed the 
hour, the sunlight, the scene, the 
conversation ; was happy, and not 
afraid. But in Angelo’s heart was 
already some tremor, some con- 
flict of delight and pain. For he 
could not deceive himself any 
longer, or doubt the reality and 
the meaning of the emotions which 
were rising within him, Their very 
strangeness compelled a recogni- 
tion of them. What was this wild, 
ecstatic, terrible emotion, which he 
had never felt before? What should 
it be—what could it be but love? 
Yes, he knew it —he was in love 
with Isolind Atheling! And he re- 
membered the pledge he had given 
to Alexia Scarlett’s mother—to her 
who had been his benefactress, who 
had lifted him from hunger and mi- 
sery, who had held him in her heart, 
and had asked him—as the sole re- 
turn he could make for such bound- 
less beneficence —to become the 
husband of her daughter. 
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CHAPTER X. 
YOUR DUCATS, AND MY DAUGHTER. 


CHESTERFIELD JOCELYN, or the 
person thus called, had begun life 
with brilliant talents, splendid 
chances, a fierce, energetic, ani- 
mal nature, and an unscrupulous 
will. He employed many of his 
early years in gratifying every de- 
sire just as it rose; and his principal 
desires were three: women, the 
spending of money, and incessant 
occupation. He had a nature so 
restless in its fierce vitality, that he 
must always be doing something, 
or striving for something. At a 
critical period he played for high 
stakes, and lost. There lay before 
him the choice of three courses : 
utter disgrace and social annihi- 
lation, suicide, or escape into an 
entirely new career. 

He chose the last. He flung 
himself into the seething fierce 
current of speculation in America ; 
and he gave full vent to all his phy- 
sical and mental energies there. It 
pleased him to obtain the stamp ofa 
distinct individuality ; and whereas 
in his younger days, living amid the 
most polished society of the Old 
World, he had been noted for a cer- 
tain farouche roughness of manner, 
he took on him in New York and 
California the antiquated and florid 
politeness which soon procured 
for him the nickname of ‘ Ches- 
terfield.’ Perhaps he thought such 
a style might help him to win many 
a game of speculation by disguising 
his real force of character among a 
class and in places where energy 
and intellectual strength are almost 
always rugged in their expression. 
Ofcourse he had strong reasons for 
wishing to conceal his identity, and 
to sever himself from his former 
career. Possibly, as he must al- 
ways be doing something, he en- 
joyed this continuous playing of a 
part. Perhaps all three reasons 


combined. Anyhow, he did play 
the part, and ‘Chesterfield Jocelyn’ 
became in his way a famous sort 
of personage. He was a man to 
know, a man to dine with, to boast 
of having dined with. People were 
fond of saying, ‘ Chesterfield Joce- 
lyn has been telling me; or, ‘I 
dined with Chesterfield Jocelyn 
yesterday ;’ or, ‘I have just been 
introducing our friend somebody 
or other to Chesterfield Jocelyn.’ 
Jocelyn was an authority on din- 
ners, on wine, on the points of 
horses, the limbs of the ballet, as 
well as the many and more serious 
branches of practical knowledge 
we have already indicated. In 
his peculiar way he was a mar- 
vellous success. His hands were 
always full, his mind was always 
on the stretch; his name was al- 
ways on people’s lips, and in the 
newspaper paragraphs of a country 
where journalists think nothing be- 
neath their notice which concerns 
the private interests of humanity. 
A very moderate celebrity in Ame- 
rica is enough to secure to one the 
pleasure or pain of seeing a refer- 
ence to himself and his affairs at 
least once a day in the newspapers. 
The name of Chesterfield Jocelyn 
might have been ‘kept standing,’ 
as the printers say, so constantly 
did it make its appearance in the 
columns of the American jour- 
nals. 

Yet Chesterfield Jocelyn was not 
happy. Men who have suffered 
poverty in their early days are 
sometimes kept miserable even in 
boundless wealth by the dread of 
a possible return to penury; the 
man who gratifies himself by play- 
ing the spendthrift in youth not 
uncommonly gratifies himself by 
playing the miser in old age. So, 
or in some such fashion, Jocelyn 
had begun of late to be tortured 
by a perpetual dread of failure and 
want of money. Like Will Watch 
the bold smuggler, and other fa- 
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mous heroes of the nautical ballad, 
he was always of recent years mak- 
ing up his mind that he would ac- 
complish some grand success, and 
then leave the stormy sea of specu- 
lation for ever, coil up his hopes, 
and cast anchor on shore. More 
than that, he began to weary of, to 
sicken of, to hate the life he had 
been leading. Cavour used to say, 
that the Austrians never settled in 
Venetia, but only encamped there. 
Jocelyn certainly never settled in 
America, he only encamped there ; 
that anatomical structure which he 
called his heart was far away. It 
spoke highly for the force of the 
man’s intellect, the power of his 
self-control, that for so many years 
he had lived thus bold, bustling, 
careless, apparently joyous, revel- 
ling in the most audacious freedom 
of speculation—ordering and help- 
ing to eat good dinners ; a familiar 
figure in Wall- street, New York, 
and California-street, San Francis- 
co; and likewise in the theatres, 
greenrooms, and first-class restau- 
rants of both cities—while all the 
time he was gnawing his heart 
away with bitter vain longing for 
the scenes and the society of his 
earlier life. Never did Parisian 
flaneur more dearly love the Bou- 
levards of his lifelong affection, 
never did Boston de/ esprit cherish 
in fonder veneration the sacred 
city of Massachusetts, than Ches- 
terfield Jocelyn adored the home 
and the haunts of his early man- 
hood, where he had been so happy 
and so wretched, so gay and sinful 
and brutal, and from which he now 
saw himself exiled. It is only bare 
justice to Jocelyn to say that he 
never in his life gave way to any 
pang of feeling for any human 
creature but himself; and yet there 
was something almost sentimental, 
touching, tender, poetic, in his 
yearning for the paradise of brick 
and stucco, clubs and lobbies, din- 
ners and divisions, from which he 
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had so long been banished. Alas, 
we can none of us be perfect ; 
and in the magnificent Napoleonic 
splendour of Jocelyn’s selfishness 
there was one dim spot—the weak- 
ness of his longing for his native 
place. The robber or murderer 
who escapes from prison is seized 
sometimes with this unconquerable 
longing ; he creeps of nights back 
to the pot-house of his early af- 
fections, to the chére amiewhose eyes 
he blackened just before his incar- 
ceration ; and the police, knowing 
his fatal weakness, seek him there 
and find him. 

There were times when Jocelyn 
felt tempted to run this risk. 

At this moment, however, his at- 
tention was distracted by two or 
three heterogeneous schemes. He 
had brought nearly to the verge of 
success a project of marriage with 
a widow of enormous wealth, when 
he chanced to fall in with the Athel- 
ings. For reasons which readers 
will probably guess, and which in 
any case will appear clearly here- 
after, he had been thrown into wild . 
surprise by the face of Isolind 
Atheling; and when, the first shock 
of this surprise over, he got time to 
think more calmly, he resolved that 
it would be essential for him to ob- 
tain if possible a strong control 
over the mind of the girl. The 
Athelings were rich, and she would 
doubtless be their heiress ; and sup- 
posing that a certain wild conjec- 
ture he had formed should prove to 
be correct, their wealth might one 
day come into his hands. Suppos- 
ing this conjecture to be merely 
wildness, it would still be possible 
to get hold of Atheling’s money in 
the regular and legitimate way of 
speculation ; and for this purpose 
too it would be necessary to have 
this girl, this favourite and spoiled 
child, on his side, or at least not 
against him. 

Studying the girl’s face and man- 
ner, taking into account her mani- 
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fest dislike towards him, he came 
to the conclusion that her sympa- 
thies must be conquered by a coup 
de main; by some sudden and 
audacious appeal to the romantic 
side of her nature. Mr. Jocelyn 
was proud—among many other 
sources of pride rather especially 
proud—of his knowledge of woman. 
He had studied the subject closely, 
long, and in every possible light, 
and he flattered himself that there 
was, to use his own phrase, not a 
turn in a woman that he did not 
understand. He had not the faint- 
est possible prejudice for or against 
virtue, and therefore he was quite 
ready to do justice even to goud 
women ; and he was utterly above 
the weakness of many men some- 
what akin to him in nature, which 
leads them to assume that all wo- 
men are bad. Mr. Jocelyn was 
entirely selfish, but he was not by 
any means an egotist. He was 
quite aware that there were natures 
unlike his, and he was willing to 
make allowance for and able to un- 
derstand them. As he liked dry 
champagne and detested sweet, but 
yet was prepared to understand that 
other persons mighthonestly choose 
the latter, so he was fully aware 
that there were human beings, wo- 
men more especially, to whom vice 
was really distasteful. Now he as- 
sumed that Isolind Atheling was a 
girl with a pure heart, and an un- 
selfish and somewhat romantic na- 
ture ; and it is but justice to him 
to say that he did not on that ac- 
count cherish any prejudice against 
her. Of course in a companion 
such qualities as purity and virtue 
would be insufferable nuisances ; 
but Chesterfield Jocelyn was grow- 
ing more and more tolerant as re- 
gards the outer world, and he was 
prepared to live and let live. Even 
pure-minded girls might have their 
uses. 

Therefore he determined to assail 
the generous and romantic side of 
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Isolind’s character, and we have 
seen how far he succeeded. 

As regards Angelo Volney, Joce- 
lyn had quite other purposes, less 
needing immediate concealment. 
He proposed to discover through 
him whether Charles Grey Scarlett 
still lived, and if so where ; and 
whether one other being in whom 
likewise he had a deep interest, and 
whose reappearance justnow would 
have been highly inconvenient, was 
also above the ground. If, how- 
ever, Scarlett lived, and he, Jocelyn, 
could find him out, then revenge, 
revenge, above all considerations 
and at any risk. This man’s nature 
had so much of the antique hero in 
it, that hewould nowat any moment 
surrender all dearest personal de- 
lights and burning ambitions for 
the sake of destroying his enemy. 
High above Covetousness, and 
above Lust, there ruled supreme in 
his nature the majesty of Hate. 

Jocelyn sauntered pleasantly and 
briskly away towards Atheling’s 
house when he had left Isolind and 
Angelo together. 

‘ That girl knows nothing about 
the matter,’ was his mental com- 
ment as he walked along, humming 
while he went an opera tune. While 
Jocelyn was thinking over any per- 
plexing question he always kept 
humming an air—from the teeth 
outwards. ‘That isto say, his teeth 
were firmly closed, and gleamed 
through his dark beard and mous- 
tache, which were divided by his 
parted lips. 

‘ She knows nothing about it. If 
any scheme has been going on, It 
would be useless to try to get at it 
through her. The thing looks pre- 
posterous, almost impossible—and 
yet such a likeness as that cannot 
mean nothing. I never saw a face 
and figure so like. She is a fine 
girl and a good girl; and yet by the 
Lord I could have hated her as she 
stood there, because she was so like 
that cursed woman !—How do you 
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do, my dear Judge? Delighted to 
see you. I trust your excellent 
wife is well, and that she enjoys 
this delicious morning.’ 

The Judge advanced from the 
portico of the house, and held out 
to Jocelyn one fat hand, while the 
wrist of the other formed a perch 
for his parrot. The dog was at his 
feet as usual; and the dog some- 
how did not appear to like Mr. 
Jocelyn, but showed his teeth and 
looked out of temper. 

The Judge gave Jocelyn a warm 
and friendly greeting. The two 
men formed a curious contrast. 
Both were large and heavy, but 
there was gentle good-nature in 
every line of Atheling’s soft, round, 
beardless face, in his twinkling blue 
eyes, in his infantile chin, in his 
ungainly form, in his sweet bright 
smile. Jocelyn’s aquiline nose, 
dark-bearded face, and keen glow- 
ing eyes spoke of fierce energy 
kept steadily in check, and selfish 
passion hardly suppressed. 

Atheling was an utterly unsus- 
picious man, and had already been 
effectively talked over by Jocelyn. 
It was easy enough for the latter 
to touch a soft place by descanting 
on the beauty and evident good- 
ness of Miss Atheling. The Judge 
soon became eloquent, and Jocelyn 
now listened with an eager interest 
which he could hardly keep down. 

‘No man, Mr. Jocelyn, ever had 
so good a daughter, I verily believe ; 
and let me whisper in your ear, sir 
—I don’t want it talked about, be- 
cause the dear girl herself does not 
know it—she is zof our daughter.’ 

Jocelyn and Atheling were sit- 
ting on the ‘stoop’ of the house, 
overlooking the lawn, when these 
words were spoken. Not Hamlet 
himself, when the Ghost first con- 
firms the awful suspicions of his 
prophetic soul, could have started 
with a more genuine pang of blend- 
ed wrath and triumph than did 
Chesterfield Jocelyn when Athel- 
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ing announced that Isolind was 
not his daughter. A flush deep 
as the colour of old port-wine suf- 
fused his face; one great vein in 
his forehead swelled and became 
a rope of livid blue ; his eyes were 
bloodshot. He sprang to his feet, 
and clutched Atheling’s shoulder 
fiercely and feverishly. 

‘I knew it! he exclaimed with 
a savage oath, all the long stifled 
ferocity of his passion breaking 
out in one hideous imprecation ; 
‘I knew it from the first moment !’ 

‘What in all the nation did you 
know, from the first or from the 
last?’ asked Atheling, quite bewil- 
dered by Jocelyn’s demeanour. 

But Jocelyn broke away, and 
strode up and down the portico 
like one utterly driven beyond self- 
control. The dog—who disap- 
proved of this proceeding, and 
evidently was disposed to con- 
strue Jocelyn’s whole manner into 
a hostile demonstration against his 
master — growled so fiercely, and 
showed such an inclination for a 
sudden spring, that Atheling, as 
a measure of precaution, promptly 
stooped and seized him by the 
collar. There, then, sat the portly 
and fair-haired Judge, holding his 
angry dog with one hand and sup- 
porting his screaming parrot on the 
other ; and gazing meanwhile with 
round blue eyes of utter wonder at 
Jocelyn’s sudden and passionate 
outburst. 

Jocelyn stopped at last, and con- 
fronting Atheling, said in a hoarse 
harsh tone, 

‘Judge Atheling, I want to have 
some talk with you in strict privacy.’ 

‘ Why, we are private here. There 
is no one round,’ 

‘No, this won’t do; somewhere 
in a room where we can lock the 
doors, and be alone and safe.’ 

‘Certainly. Come this way then, 
into my study.’ 

Atheling led the way without far- 
ther speech. Something now told 
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him that he had to do with serious 
business. The fierce emotion of 
his companion was no longer visi- 
ble, but there was no trace of the 
debonair and jaunty Chesterfield 
Jocelyn on that dark face. And 
as it darkened and gloomed, it 
seemed somehow to Atheling more 
and more as if old, vague, long- 
forgotten associations were coming 
back into life and settling round it. 
The heart of the good Judge beat 
violently, and his trembling hands 
betrayed his emotion. Where had 
he seen that fierce and scowling 
face before, and what had its owner 
to do with our Isolind ? 

‘ Now, sir,’ said the Judge as he 
entered the pleasant study, well 
lined with good old books and 
some good new ones, ‘ we are quite 
private here.’ 

As they passed through the hall 
Atheling had taken the precaution, 
necessary in the interests of peace 
and quietness, to put the loquacious 
parrot back into his cage. The dog, 
however, insisted on forcing his 
way into the study, and the Judge 
thought it hardly worth while to 
dispute the point. So the shaggy 
familiar entered the room and 
stretched himself on the hearth, 
carefully watching Jocelyn out of 
his blinking eyes, and apparently 
waiting confidently for the mo- 
ment when it should become ne- 
cessary for him to spring upon the 
ill-omened stranger. 

The Judge pointed to a chair, 
and took one himself. Then he 
waited in silence for Jocelyn to 
speak. 

‘Mr. Atheling, I am not in a 
condition of mind for ceremony ; 
I want to know where you found 
that girl.’ 

‘Meaning by “that girl” our 
Isolind ?” 

‘Where did you find her?’ 

The old shrewd professional in- 
stincts were still strong with the 
Judge, and before answering so 
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direct a question he felt disposed 
to know the reason why. Examin- 
ation of that sort brought him back 
to something like composure, as 
the old soldier becomes cool and 
self-possessed in the presence of 
the enemy. 

‘Mayn't I ask, Mr. Jocelyn, why 
you put the question, or what in- 
terest you can possibly have in the 
matter ?” 

‘You shall be told, Judge, rely 
upon it,’ answered Jocelyn, with a 
savage smile. ‘An interest which 
you will hardly refuse to acknow- 
ledge. That girl is my daugh- 
ter ! 

And he dashed his hand so 
fiercely on the table, that the dog 
thought the war-tocsin had sound- 
ed, the hour had come; and rose 
to his feet growling, to settle down 
again discomposed and disappoint- 
ed after a moment. 

To Atheling it seemed almost as 
if he had received a bullet in the 
head. It was a shock like that of 
being accused of murder or sud- 
denly told of the death of some 
dearest creature—a shock bewilder- 
ing and stupefying, unsettling all 
the regular conditions of things, 
not to be comprehended in its full 
force at the first. The fierce ear- 
nestness of Jocelyn’s mannerserved 
so far to carry conviction with it, 
that the Judge had to collect his 
senses before he quite remembered 
that such an assertion would have 
to be proved before it could be ac- 
cepted. 

‘That girl, Mr. Atheling, is my 
daughter! I knew it the moment 
I saw her! She is the daughter of 
my runaway wife! I swear it. I 
can prove it. Tell me, sir, one 
word first, quickly and right out— 
is that infernal woman alive or 
dead ?” 

‘What woman are you speaking 
of ? 

The Judge was glad to seize 
upon the chance of asking a colla- 











teral question while preparing his 
mind to grapple with the main 
issue. 

* Her mother—that girl’s mother 
—the woman that once called her- 
self my wife.’ 

‘Mr. Jocelyn, I hardly under- 
stand what you are talking about. 
Our Isolind has been always known 
to me only as an orphan. She 
never knew anything of her mother 
—nor do we. You say now she is 
your daughter. Are you serious in 
this? And have you any evidence 
whatever to offer in support of such 
an extraordinary assertion ?” 

‘Where did you find this girl? 
Answer that.’ 

‘No, Mr. Jocelyn,’ and there 
was a slight evanescent revival of 
its pleasant habitual twinkling in 
the Judge’s eye ; ‘that is rather too 
much, I am nowsomewhat in the 
position of defendant in this action. 
I Aave our Isolind, and I want to 
keep her ; and I mean to if I can. 
You claim her, and I tell you can- 
didly, that from what I have just 
seen of you, you are by no means 
the sort of father to whose guardian- 
ship I should be glad to hand over 
my sweet girl. You may have some 
motive in all this that I cannot 
fathom, and I am not bound to 
supply you in advance with a stock 
of evidence. You must give me 
some reason to believe that there 
is anything serious or solid in your 
claim before I proceed even to re- 
ply to it.’ 

‘ Too clever by half, Judge Athel- 
ing! Why fall back upon your 
pitiful country-lawyer tricks and 
dodges if you were not already 
afraid of your case? But you 
shall be convinced. First look at 
that! 

He took from his pocket and 
laid before Atheling the little por- 
trait he had so lately shown to Iso- 
lind herself. The Judge adjusted 
his double eyeglass and attentively 
Studied the face. There could be 
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no doubt that the likeness to Iso- 


lind was something wonderful. It 
was indeed a paler and sadder Iso- 
lind—Isolind robbed of the glow 
of health and the free and noble 
outlines. It was Isolind’s face 
painted by Care and Disappoint- 
ment. It was the pallid ghost of 
Isolind. A sweet sad face, alto- 
gether unspeakably beautiful and 
pathetic. The Judge looked up 
from that face to the fierce, dark, 
selfish, scowling visage of the man 
before him; and he thought he 
could read ‘Here the explanation of 
the melancholy tale suggested by 
the picture. 

‘Do you see the likeness ?’ Joce- 
lyn slowly asked. 

‘To Isolind? O, yes; it is be- 
yond all denial or question. Whose 
face is this ?” 

‘ The face of her mother—of my 
fugitive wife.’ 

All this time something of a pain- 
ful recollection had been crystal- 
lising itself into definite form in 
Judge Atheling’s mind while he 
studied the expression on Jocelyn’s 
face. Half unconsciously he said 
aloud, 

‘ This then, you tell me, is a like- 
ness of Mrs. Jocelyn ; but how am 
I to be satisfied ? 

‘I never said it was a likeness of 
Mrs. Jocelyn,’ the other replied, 
with a hard and scornful laugh. ‘I 
said it was a likeness of my wife. 
Give me the portrait’—he almost 
snatched it from Atheling’s hands 
—‘and I can show you name, and 
date, and place on the back, inside 
the case. My name is not Jocelyn, 
most learned Judge, any more than 
that girl’s is Atheling.’ 

‘ Stop!’ exclaimed Atheling, rising 
abruptly from his seat, as a light of 
clear recollection broke in upon 
him. ‘ Don’t tell me who you are— 

you need not. I remember you 
now perfectly well, and I shall pre- 
séntly recollect your name. You 
are the man I saw in Westminster 
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Hall, London, sixteen years ago— 
the man who struck Mr. Grey Scar- 
lett! Your name is Dysart; and 
every one said even then that you 
were an infernal scoundrel.’ 

‘I don’t care for your coarse 
language, Judge Atheling—yourage 
saves you from the chastisement 
which you say you saw me give to 
Scarlett. I am Thomas Thynne 
Dysart, and I am, if you like to 
have it so, a refugee here from the 
criminal law of England. Iam not 
the only one in New York, Judge, 
whose antecedents are not pleasant 
or inviting to look into. Only for 
one cursed mistake, I might have 
held up my head still among gentle- 
men of my own set in my own coun- 
try, and not be driven to associate 
with cads inthis. But I am also— 
and this is what concerns you, 
Judge Atheling, my venerable 
friend—the husband of the woman 
whose likeness is there, and the 
father of the girl you have adopted 
as a daughter.’ 

The perspiration stood in great 
beads upon Atheling’s forehead, 
and his hands trembled and shook 
with agitation. Perhaps Virginius 
felt hardly a deeper shock of agony 
when his daughter was claimed as 
the child of a slave than Atheling 
now felt when our Isolind, the dar- 
ling and pride of the house, was 
claimed as the offspring of this ac- 
knowledged swindler and forger, 
this outcast of European society, 
this scandal of England, who stood 
and scowled before him. 

Innocence and truth, we are told 
in most good books, invariably 
stand up firm and fearless in the 
presence of guilt. You may know 
the one from the other, if such evi- 
dence be needed, by the proud and 
upright port of the innocent, the 
drooping head and trembling nerves 
of the guilty. Just so! Mr. Athel- 
ing—who never wronged mortal in 
all his life—was now crimson, per- 
spiring, quivering; while Jocelyn or 






Dysart was composed, cool, fero- 
cious, absolutely, to all appearance, 
master of the situation. 

‘ Mr.—a—a—Dysart,’ Atheling 
began. 

‘Call me Jocelyn, Judge! I still 
prefer to be Edwin Dare Jocelyn, if 
you please. Under that name I 
retrieved myself—so far as I could 
retrieve myself in this cursed coun- 
try—and I choose to keep it. Tom 
Thynne Dysart is dead and buried. 
I myself prepared his obituary, and 
I don’t care to have him revived. 
If I am to claim my daughter, I 
suppose she would hardly desire to 
have her father adorned with Tom 
Dysart’s antecedents.’ 

‘Well, then, Mr. Jocelyn, you 
know of course that there must 
be some proof of this.’ 

‘You shall have proof enough, 
man, crammed down your throat. 
But you must yourself lend a help- 
ing hand. You must tell me every- 
thing about your finding this girl. 
I presume the excellent and vir- 
tuous Judge Atheling does not mean 
to juggle a father out of his child 
by withholding information that 
might help to establish her identity? 
No, Judge; you and I will lay our 
heads together, and compare dates 
and facts, and we shall find proof 
enough. We don’t want the straw- 
berry mark on the right arm in this 
case. You admit that this girl is 
not your daughter. I say she is 
mine, stolen from me by a false 
woman and a hypocritical scoun- 
drel. My daughter was two years 
old when I lost her ; this girl must 
have been just about that age at 

that time. I produce that likeness 
of my wife, and I say there is no 
man or woman living who would 
not admit the wonderful resem- 
blance to your adopted daughter. 
Come, Judge, there is what I may 
literally call a prima-facie case. 
Out with the whole story, and let 
me embrace my daughter !’ 

‘Poor mother!’ murmured Athel- 
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ing. ‘ This will be a heavy blow for 
er.’ 

Jocelyn caught the word ‘ mo- 
ther,’ and his face again became 
purple with excitement. 

‘Did you speak of her mother?’ 
he cried. ‘You do then know some- 
thing about that woman, although 
you pretended a moment ago that 
you knew nothing! Come, then, 
tell me all about her; let us have 
the truth at last ’ 

‘I know nothing, sir, about your 
unhappy wife; and if I did know 
anything, you could not bully me 
into betraying her to you. I hope 
and believe the poor woman is in 
heaven. I was thinking of my own 
wife, who loved our dear Isolind 
as if she were her own daughter, 
and to whom this story of yours 
will be a bitter blow if it prove 
true. I say if it prove true, Mr. 
Jocelyn, or whatever you choose 
to call yourself; because your an- 
tecedents hardly entitle you to ex- 
pect that anything whatever could 
be credited on your word alone.’ 

‘ You are talking foolishly, Judge. 
Don’t you perceive that the worse 
you make me out to be, the greater 
shame you bring on my daughter ?” 

Jocelyn said this with a con- 
temptuous sneer. 

‘I do indeed perceive it! My 
poor dear Isolind !—the purest, 
sweetest, most sensitive creature 
in all the world — what a cruel 
fate for her! May God pity her 
and avert this blow! My sweet 
Isolind! You will think me very 
weak, Mr. Jocelyn ; and you are 
free to laugh, if you like; but that 
girl has been to my wife and to 
me the best daughter a home ever 
had; she has been the brightness 
and the happiness of our lives: 
often and often have we said that 
Heaven had sent her specially to 
be the stay and comfort of our old 
age, in the place of the child—the 
one only child—of our own love, 
whom Heaven saw fit to take from 
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us when we were young. We have 
sometimes wondered how we could 
endure it when the time should 
come to part with her to some 
loving husband worthy of her ; and 
now—and now!’ 

The Judge was tramping heavily 
up and down the room, his lips 
and hands quivering with excite- 
ment. He had to take off his 
spectacles and to wipe the moist- 
ened glasses, for a mist was rising 
before his eyes. 

Jocelyn bore all this very patient- 
ly. Assuredly he thought Atheling 
a very silly old man; but he knew 
that there were many silly and 
affectionate people in the world, 
and it was convenient for him, 
rather than otherwise, that the 
Judge should prove to be one of 
them. 

Atheling suddenly stopped in his 
walk, as if some new thought had 
occurred to him; and, pausing in 
the rubbing of his spectacles, ad- 
dressed Jocelyn in a tone which, 
for Atheling, was almost fierce. 

‘Suppose your conjecture, or 
whatever it is, should prove true 
—suppose this sweet child should 
turn out, unhappily, to be your 
daughter—what then ? 

‘ Then of course, Judge, I should 
claim my child.’ 

‘Is it “of course”? Do you really 
mean to claim her? Are you a man 
to care for playing the genuine part 
of a father ?” 

Jocelyn laughed and stroked his 
beard. 

‘You are pretty shrewd, Mr. 
Atheling, for all your simplicity. 
You don’t think I am a sort of 
man to be troubled with much 
paternal feeling, or to relish being 
hampered with parental responsi- 
bilities. Well, Judge, you are about 
right in that. I don’t mind being 
quite frank with you. I have not 
one gleam of that sort of feeling. I 
am perfectly certain that that girl 
is my daughter, and I have in fact 
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better reason for believing her so 
than many fathers, whose conjugal 
relations seem absolutely perfect, 
have perhaps for the same sort of 
belief. Yet I really don’t love the 
girl particularly —I don’t in fact 
care one cent about her—and it 
would never disturb my sleep if 
I were not to see her again. You 
shudder, Judge ; but you are such 
an exemplary person.’ 

‘Then if this is so—and I can 
almost believe it of you now—why 
do you raise the question at all ? 

‘First, because the girl is my 
child — mine, a part of my pro- 
perty, out of which no one shall 
cheat me. Tell me, Judge, do you 
think I cared for her mother—my 
wife? Not I. I married her for 
her money, which I spent; for 
some family influence which I sup- 
posed her to have, and which she 
had not; and of late I hated the 
very sight of her. Yet I pursued 
the man who carried her off, and I 
would have hunted him to the very 
death. I will do so yet if he be 
living! So, if this girl is mine, no 
one shall keep her from me with- 
out my consent. Next, I hope to 
obtain some advantage by means 
of her.’ 

*Then I am to understand, Mr. 
Jocelyn, that you are open to ne- 
gotiation in this business ?’ 

‘Certainly! I am quite open to 
negotiation. You say, you and 
your wife are fond of this girl, that 
she has twined herself round your 
heart-strings, and all that sort of 
thing. Your object, I suppose, is 
to keep her as a daughter still. I 
have none of those tender feelings ; 
perhaps a daughter just now would 
be in the way, rather than other- 
wise. I have other objects, Judge; 
and in these you must give your 
full cooperation. That is my 
price.’ 

‘Suppose I denounce you as an 
escaped swindler and forger—as 
Thomas Dysart, once of London, 
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who escaped transportation by 
flight ?’ 

‘Who would listen, Judge, or 
care, except my daughter?—who is 
sensitive,as you say, and would feel 
disgraced. Your treaty of extra- 
dition does not touch me. And 
who in Wall-street, New York, or 
California - street, San Francisco, 
would care one curse for anything 
I may have done, or have been 
charged with doing, more than fif- 
teen years ago? Judge, youare a 
baby! Don’t you see that if any- 
thing is to be told all must be told? 
If I am a swindler, then our Iso- 
lind, as you call her—where the 
devil did you get that absurd name? 
—is a swindler’s daughter.’ 

Atheling again strode up and 
down the room. 

‘Let us come to an ultimatum, 
Judge. I will claim that girl, and 
make her miserable, unless you can 
tempt me to leave her unclaimed 
and happy. Don’t make any mis- 
take about me. Iam in every way 
what people like you would call a 
bad man. I could not, even if I 
tried, care for anybody but myself. 
I never had any kind of feeling but 
one towards women—except, in- 
deed, for my wife, whom I hated. 
Think, then, whether I am likely to 
make my daughter happy.’ 

‘What do you want me to do, 
supposing I should consent to de- 
base myself for my darling Iso- 
lind’s sake and her happiness—to 
debase myself by entering into a 
shameful compromise with you? 
What would you have?” 

‘ First, your aid, comfort, and co- 
operation in certain schemes I shall 
more fully unfold to you. I think 
I can realise something splendid, if 
I only have enough of the sinews of 
war to begin the battle. I want 
your moral codperation, as well as 
your material aid, venerated Judge. 
You must lend me the weight of 
your good character. I did at first 
think of drawing you in by the or- 
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dinary baits; and I may as well 
confess to you that I tried a little 
device on “our Isolind” of rather an 
ingenious and brilliant kind for the 
same purpose, or, perhaps, I should 
rather say, for the purpose of having 
two strings to my bow. But I did 
not then know that I was so near 
to getting a firm hold of your heart- 
strings, my dear and venerable 
friend. I had then only had my 
mind perplexed by a vague and 
almost impossible conjecture. I 
had not then learned from your own 
lips that this girl was not your daugh- 
ter, or your wife’s. Now I think 
finesse a waste oftime ; and I merely 
propose to dictate terms. Judge, 
you must risk your money and your 
name with me as I shall direct.’ 

‘ And in return for all this? If 
I do, in my old age and my weak- 
ness, consent to hold terms with 
villany, if I do sell my soul, what 
am I to have in return ? 

* Your Isolind, Judge, to be still 
your daughter—at least until she 
gets married, which must not be, 
let me tell you quietly, without my 
full approval ; because it is of the 
utmost importance to me—or it 
may be so — that my son-in-law 
should be a man of credit and sub- 
stance. In plain words, although 
you and I will still consult and con- 
cert with each other privately re- 
garding my daughter's future, I 
will make no claim to her filial 
affection, nor ever obtrude myself 
upon her notice. Atheling’ (and 
here Jocelyn’s half-sneering manner 
suddenly changed again into stern- 
ness and ferocity), ‘if you do love 
that girl really, then save her at all 
cost from being associated with me. 
For it may be that the blood of her 
mother’s paramour—the blood even 
of the false mother herself—may yet 
be on these hands.’ 

‘Mr. Jocelyn,’ said the Judge, 
‘I do you the credit of saying that 
I did not think earth contained so 
utter a villain, so remorseless and 
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base a scoundrel. I would even 
gladly think, for the creditof human 
nature, that your words are extrava- 
gant, and that bad as you may be in 
heart, you are not so utterly de- 
praved.’ 

‘Think nothing ofthe kind, Athel- 
ing. I have played the hypocrite 
so long, that it is a positive relief, 
a kind of joy, to speak out the full 
truth to you—as a fellow who has 
been long compelled to keep sober 
against his will finds a delight in 
getting madly drunk on the first 
opportunity. I tell you, man, I 
have neither pity, nor scruple, nor 
fear! My father was the worst pro- 
fligate of his day, and I have seen ~ 
him horsewhip his second wife, my 
stepmother—and I was devilish glad 
to see it,too! They say his father 
was rather worse ; and I profoundly 
believe I am theworst ofall. Every- 
thing they did I have done, with a 
little swindling thrown in which 
they would have shrunk from. Think 
if I am likely to be much moved by 
the tears ofa girl. I want to make 
a grand coup, Atheling, and be done 
with it ; and I want even more than 
that to have a full and magnificent 
draught of revenge. Come, then, 
what will you give, most loving hus- 
band and father, to save “ our Iso- 
lind” from me? 

Atheling’s mild blue eyes were 
lighted with a flame of horror, and, 
for once, of hatred. There was 
something of dignity even in his 
ungainly form and awkward deport- 
ment as, standing firmly before 
Jocelyn, he said, 

‘I have already told you how I 
love that girl, how dear a child she 
has beento me. Let me convince 
you of my sincerity. Prove to me 
that the being I call Isolind Athel- 
ing is your daughter, and to save 
her from you I will risk any sacrifice 
—all I have of money, of credit, of 


reputation on the earth.’ 
* * * 


Ten minutes afterwards Jocelyn 
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left the house, not however without 
having paid a visit to Mrs. Atheling, 
and tendered to her some of his 
most florid compliments. 

‘ Was there ever such a guess as 
that?’ Jocelyn said to himself, as 
he sauntered along by the broad 
walk which led to the little grove 
behind the house, and thus to the 
gate on the landward side. ‘The 
moment I saw the girl first the 
thought came on me like a flash! 
Proofs does he ask for? 7 need no 
proofs but her face and the thrill 
that went through me, the cold 
shiver of old hatred coming back 
like a ghost, when first I saw her. 
Nor has 4e any doubt of it—I could 
see that all through. He might as 
well have told me all about the 
thing, without standing out for his 
day’s delay. But it really matters 
very little now: the thing is certain ; 
and if I play mycardsonly decently, 
this is the opening of a little mine 
of money and of opportunities to 
me. Why, that girl, if taken to 
England, might marry a marquis— 
and then there must be an amnesty 
arranged somehow for the new 
peeress’s loving father. All that 
looks well, and may come to pass ; 
but passion has dashed the cup of 
opportunity from my lips before, 
and may well do so this time too. 
I would fling all away here delibe- 
rately this moment for a fair chance 
of revenge. The Power that made 
me put a dash too much of hate 
into my composition. Let it 
be so. I did not make myself, 
though I have unmade myself 
pretty often.’ 

Jocelyn suddenly cametoastand, 
and surveyed with an apparently 
profound interest some objects in 
the scene before him. Indeed it 
was a bright and gracious scene. 
The walk along which he had been 
treading was crossed by another 
and a narrower path; and it was 
down this latter path, to the left, 
that Jocelyn now gazed. The trees, 
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in all the glowing splendour of their 
autumn tints, had yet begun to shed 
a carpet of leaves along the path, 
and the colours on the branches 
were thus reflected, one might say, 
on the ground. Birds chirped and 
chattered, tiny insects whirred and 
rustled among the boughs and 
through the mosses. A sky of lu- 
minous and stainless blue arched 
over the grove ; and on a fallen tree 
at one side of the path two figures 
were seated. They were the figures 
of a young woman and a young 
man, both graceful and picturesque. 
The group adorned the landscape, 
added new beauty and vital interest 
to the scene—and Jocelyn studied 
it with a peculiar smile on his lips. 
The girl was speaking, and the 
young man was listening in an 
attitude which told of intense devo- 
tion. The girl was our Isolind ; the 
youth was Angelo Volney. 

Jocelyn smiled—a fat, bearded, 
bejewelled Mephistopheles—think- 
ing, perhaps, as did his more slender 
prototype, of the God that made 
boy and girl, and blandly tolerating 
the pair to whom such vague and 
mild enjoyment could bring plea- 
sure. 

‘I wonder who the devil that 
Volney fellow is?’ thought Jocelyn. 
‘ He seems already in a fair way to 
constitute himself my son-in-law. 
No, you don’t, Mr. Volney, until I 
am quite satisfied ! Shouldn’t won- 
der in the least if Judith Scarlett 
really had adopted that lad, and 
would leave him her money just to 
spite everybody else. She had al- 
ways a magnificent capacity of hate, 
had that woman — like myself. 
What a pity she and I could not 
have married, and engendered a 
race of human tigers! Well, if my 
demure Volney is Lady Judith’s 
heir, he may have my daughter and 
my paternal blessing ; but if not, 
Mr. Volney, your lovemaking is all 
thrown away. I shall be able to 
turn that girl round my finger.’ 
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He trod as silently 2s might be 
over the fallen leaves, until he was 
fairly out of sight and hearing of 
the youth and maiden. Suddenly 
he drew back once more, and look- 
ed this time down at the path be- 
fore him. A snake lay coiled up 
there. With all his knowledge of 
America, Jocelyn was still but a 
stranger, and did not yet always 
know how to govern his English 
dread and dislike ofreptiles. The 
little creature now on his path was 
the common garter-snake, as it is 
called, of the American woods, as 
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harmless as a British cricket. Jo- 
celyn carried in his hand a pretty 
silver-headed cane, which looked 
light and slight, but had a thin, 
flexible, strong blade of good Da- 
mascus steel within. With a mo- 
tion quick as light he unsheathed 
the weapon, and pierced the wrig- 
gling snake. 

‘Pooh! he said; ‘only a poor 
little garter-snake. I’m glad I’ve 
killedhim. Ofall living creatures, 
I think a snake without poison is 
about the most worthy of con- 
tempt !’ 
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AS HIS SWEETHEART TOLD THE STORY. 


—_+—__ 


Five months ago, when summer 
Lay broad upon the land, 
And we were gathered, far away, 

A joyous summer-band, 
There came to me a little boy, 
Who lisped the words of four, 
Who stole within my girlish heart, 
To leave it nevermore. 


Pure little soft-eyed darling ! 
So pure, heaven’s signet, set 
Upon his baby brow at birth, 
Undimmed, was sparkling yet. 
The idol of a happy home, 
The hope of coming years ! 
How can I write wee Franky’s name, 
And not grow blind with tears ? 


He clung to me so dearly ; 
He held his little hand 

So fondly on my folded dress, 
And prized my least command. 
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O, child of love and truth and good, 
For fear that we should part, 

So close you held my changing robe, 
How close my changeless heart! 


One day far up the hill-side 
I went, by wood and burn, 

Till long beyond the supper-hour 
Delayed my home-return. 

Then, calling me, his childish voice 
Faint sounded o’er the dells ; 

And, lest I should be lost, he rang 
His chime of little bells. 


And then he told me, sweetly, 
That when he grew a man, 
And all his ships with wealth came home, 
And strength and life began, 
I should be sister, aunt, and wife— 
All loves together rolled— 
And have a silver chariot, 
Its horse-hoofs shod with gold. 


Five months have passed ; white snow-drifts 
O’erlie the summer lawn. 
The chariot’s come, but not for me: 


Our dear loved boy is gone. 
One thought alone is with me now, 
By that sad memory given : 

O, Franky, Franky, ring your bells, 
To call me home to heaven. 
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BY A PLAIN SPEAKER, 


NEARLY eighteen months ago busi- 
ness of a private nature rendered 
it necessary that I should pay a 
visit to Liverpool, which won- 
derful city, ever since that time, 
has been associated in my mind 
with dirty little boys and girls. 
My business—if I may call it so 
—was to welcome a friend who 
was coming from America on a 
visit to England; and when I ar- 
rived in Liverpool, I learnt that the 
steamer was not expected for three 
or four days. In consequence of 


my anxiety not to miss the ship 
upon its arrival in port, I was made 
very familiar with the narrow streets 


and thoroughfares in the immediate 
vicinity of the wharves ; and I may 
with perfect truth assert, that in no 
part of the world have I, within so 
small a space and so short a time, 
seen such amazing numbers of wo- 
begone, miserable, unhappy-looking 
children as I saw in that neighbour- 
hood. It is not within the province 
of the present paper to dilate upon 
the subject ; and I dismiss it with 
the remark that missionaries and 
philanthropists may there find a 
rich field for their benevolent la- 
bours. Which certainly would save 
them the trouble of crossing the 
water in search of destitution, reli- 
gious and otherwise. 

I was a stranger in Liverpool, 
and the time hung heavily with me. 
I have heard it asserted that Liver- 
pool, when you know it, is the most 
sociable city in the world. I can 
readily believe that the assertion is 
founded on fact; but I knew no 
person in the city, and was not 


desirous to make acquaintances. 
Therefore the time hung heavily 
with me; and when the landlord of 
my hotel benevolently suggested 
that I should go to the races, if I 
had nothing better to do, I was 
pleased at the opportunity of de- 
cently killing a few hours. Where 
were the races? At Aintree. Why, 
didn’t I know? The Liverpool Cup 
was to be run for. ‘O yes, of 
course,’ said I in a confused man- 
ner, thereby telling an untruth, 
which may be told as effectively by 
implication as by direct word of 
mouth, 

With a sense of shame colouring 
my brows, and making my eyes 
feel weaker than they really were, 
I made my escape from the hotel, 
and directed my steps towards the 
railway-station. There I took a 
return-ticket, and was soon seated 
in a comfortable carriage, in the 
company of seven most respectable 
gentlemen. In a few moments the 
train was off. I looked upon my 
companions, and wassatisfied. They 
were all well dressed, and appeared 
to be strangers to one another. But 
I had no sooner completed my 
satisfactory scrutiny than one young 
gentleman—dark, with fine eyes and 
handsome features, albeit a little 
anxious-looking—took off his over- 
coat (inevitably a brown one), and 
folding it up neatly into a species 
of slab, rested it upon his knees, 
and extracted from his breast-pock- 
et a pack ofcards. There is a long 
tunnel in the railway journey from 
Liverpool to Aintree; and when 
we entered it, this dark-eyed young 
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gentleman produced a piece of wax- 
candle, which he lighted, and actu- 
ally stuck in a handy little candle- 
stick which he happened to have 
about him. 

The rest of the story need not 
be told in detail. I found that five 
of my fellow-passengers were sharp- 
ers, and in league with one another; 
and I am glad to be able to record 
that I and the other two innocents 
were not tempted to invest a shil- 
ling on the queen of hearts, I am 
bound to record that they seemed 
in no way put out because we three 
innocents declined to stake our 
money, and that they were consist- 
ently civil to us and consistently 
abusive of each other. When we 
arrived at Aintree, I was genuinely 
grateful to them for the amusement 
they had afforded me. 

I walked to the race-course in 
thoroughly good spirits, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the five 
sharpers stroll in the same direc- 
tion, in close confabulation, arm-in- 
arm. I lost sight of them soon 
afterwards, and in a short time was 
mixing with the motley crowd of 
betting-men, backers of horses and 
backers of the ‘ field,’ sharpers, 
dupes, tricksters, blackguards, beg- 
gars, and the usual concomitants 
of a race-course, about which the 
least said the better. The five 
worthies from the railway-carriage 
appeared to have each set up busi- 
ness upon his own account, and, 
with badges round their hats, were 
bawling out ‘the odds’ with sten- 
torian lungs. 

A race had just been run, when 
my attention was attracted by a 
great yelling and shouting; and 
turning in the direction, I saw one 
of my five worthies scampering a- 
way as fast as his heels would carry 
him, with a hundred people running 
after him like mad. He was fleet 
of foot, and, fortunately for himself, 
escaped his pursuers, or I am con- 
vinced that they would have hurt him. 
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Some months before that time I 
saw a similar occurrence at Epsom, 
witha differentending. Thesharper, 
who attempted to escape with the 
money of the dupes, was pursued 
and caught, and, despite the efforts 
of the police to rescue him from 
the infuriated crowd, every particle 
of clothing was literally torn from 
him, and the police took possession 
of his naked body. My present 
acquaintance was more fortunate. 
He escaped with sound limbs and 
sound clothes ; yet within an hour 
afterwards I saw the same gentle- 
man again in the betting-ring ; but 
so metamorphosed that none but 
a keen observer, whose mind was 
perfectly calm, could possibly have 
detected him. He had on different 
clothes, and he wore a wig, and 
false beard and whiskers. I deter- 
mined not to lose sight of him; and 
when the races were over, I fol- 
lowed him and his four companions 
to the railway-station, and seated 
myself in an open carriage with 
them. He and his friends recog- 
nised me at once, and they would 
have got out of the carriage, if the 
train had not been on the point of 
starting. I enjoyed their confusion, 
and was not frightened that they 
would bully me, as there were some 
score of men in the carriage. But 
I suppose they seldom had a more 
uncomfortable ride, for I observed 
them closely ; and as they did not 
know but that I might have been 
a detective, they trembled from 
fear of the unseen Nemesis that 
always treads upon the heels of 
roguery. 

It is an old saying that ‘ it takes 
all sorts to make a world’—rogues 
and fools and honest men and sin- 
cere men. But I suppose no one 
will dispute that the fewer rogues 
and fools we have, the better it is 
for society. We build prisons for 
rogues, and we strive to lessen the 
number, and to weaken the traps set 
by knaves for fools, and thus protect 
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those who are too feeble-minded 
to protect themselves. We are for- 
tunate in the possession of institu- 
tions whose professed aim it is to 
elevate us by good teaching. The 
strongest of all these institutions 
is the press; and the most power- 
ful organ of that powerful institu- 
tion is the newspaper. It comes 
within the reach of all. For apenny, 
or even a halfpenny, 2 man may 
have scores of columns of read- 
able matter, written in tolerably 
fair English. The wonder is how 
so much can be given for so little 
money. But newspapers, as a rule, 
pay, and pay handsomely. The 
penny daily newspapers in London 
are fine properties, and pay fine 
dividends ; and lucky is the man 
who has his finger in the pie. These 
papers profess to be public teachers, 
and public teachers for good. They 
look upon themselves as, and as- 
sume the position of, public edu- 
cators. They strive to lead public 
opinion ; they expose abuses ; they 
laud what is good, and denounce 
what is bad. If there is a sore in 
the public administration, they ex- 
pose it to the general gaze, and in- 
sist that it shall be healed. They 
stimulate worthy ambition, and give 
no encouragement to incapacity. 
Do they do all this? 

Well, instead of saying that they 
strive to do it, let it be admitted 
that they do it. Even they them- 
selves might be led to confess that 
they sometimes commit grave er- 
rors and grave injustices ; but it is 
not of those nor of their conse- 
quences that I have now to speak. 
It is of a far more serious matter ; 
of a matter of such serious import, 
that it is to be hoped that on some 
not-distant day they may see the 
evil of it, and happily avoid it. 

The ‘subject to which I refer is 
the employment of sporting writers, 
who, under assumed signatures,— 
signatures which are as ‘ household 
words’ to every sharper and fre- 


quenter of music-halls in England, 
—-give sporting propheciesand ‘tips’ 
in the most glowing language, to 
the serious detriment of public 
morals, and to the certain ruin of 
many misguided men. It is plain 
truth to state that the columns 
upon columns of false vaticina- 
tions which the leading penny daily 
newspapers are in the habit of in- 
serting, under the heading of ‘Sport- 
ing Intelligence, are discreditable 
to those journals ; and it is reason- 
able to suppose that the space so 
evilly occupied might be devoted 
to higher purposes. 

To avoid being mistaken, let me 
at once state that my remarks are 
intended to apply to the original 
matter, where the merits of the 
horses are elaborately discussed and 
summed up, so as to enable the 
sporting writer to declare that such 
and such a horse is certain to win 
such and such a race, the name of 
the horse or horses being generally 
printed in capital letters, and often 
in a separate line, like an advertise- 
ment,—and where every species of 
inducement is held out to weak- 
minded men, and to men whose 
trade or profession it is to bet upon 
horses, to stake their money in the 
hope of winning. I do not refer to 
the ‘ reporting’ portion of the article, 
where the names of the horses and 
the winners of the races are given. 
That portion comes within the le- 
gitimate province of a newspaper. 
I refer only to the ‘original’ mat- 
ter, which, being written with a bad 
or mistaken intention, leads to 
mischievous results. Leads to the 
wrecking of lives which might other- 
wise have been well spent. Leads 
to crime and the prison. 

There is no doubt that, to be 
properly qualified for the position 
of sporting prophet—for such a po- 
sition as the writers for the leading 
penny newspapers occupy—one has 
to mix with blacklegs and tricksters 
of the most depraved stamp; has 
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even tobe friendly withthem. Other- 
wise the peculiar information which 
renders the ‘prophet’s’ writing valu- 
able cannot be obtained. It needs 
but a single observant visit to a 
race-meeting to show for what kind 
of persons these ‘ prophets’ use 
their pens, and mis-use the space al- 
lowed tothem. For the newspapers 
for which they write stand high 
with the public. What they say has 
weight. Theyare credited with good 
judgment. It is therefore sad to 
see a portion of their powerful in- 
fluence used in such a manner as 
to directly encourage, by tempting 
baits, that one of the worst of all 
vices, gambling. 

Within the last two or three 
weeks there have been many cases 
published in the newspapers, show- 
ing the result of such bad teaching. 
Two of these happen to be before 
me as I write. One relates how the 
cashier at a bank ‘pleaded guilty 
to embezzling 11792, the property 
of the bank directors. Prisoner, 
who is very respectably connected, 
had speculated in horse-racing, and 
thus lost the money, the whole of 
the defalcations occurring in one 
week. After an eloquent appeal by 
his counsel, the prisoner was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment.’ 

The other is a sadder case, and 
is headed ‘A Melancholy Story.’ 
It relates the career of a young man 
who died in Clerkenwell prison. 
‘The deceased was a medical stu- 
dent, and was of a good family. He 
married a young lady whose parents 
are very wealthy. For a short time 
after his marriage he became mixed 
up with betting transactions, and 
gave way to drink. Through the 
influence of his wife’s friends, he 
got an engagement at the Olympic 
Theatre. One night a gold watch 
and chain with a locket suspended, 
belonging to an actress, was missed. 
Deceased admitted taking the watch 
and chain, He was sentenced to 
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six months’ imprisonment,’ and he 
died in prison. 

Were it necessary, I could fill 
pages with accounts of ‘life-wrecks,’ 
made public through the columns 
of the very newspapers in whose 
staff of writers the ‘prophets’ oc- 
cupy a prominent position. If their 
existence is necessary, the proper 
place for their exertions is the 
Sporting Newspaper, not the lead- 
ing daily newspapers of London, 
whose aim should be to elevate 
the masses, not to debase them. 

Curious to learn something of the 
‘ prophets’ and ‘tipsters’ who adver- 
tise that they will give, for a few 
postage stamps, the names of the 
horses who are certain to win the 
great races, I took up the Sfortsman 
for the first week in October, and was 
amazed at the number of traps for 
the unwary I saw advertised in its 
columns. From the list of ‘ trap- 
pers’ who implored me to consult 
them and not delay a moment, if I 
wished to make my fortune without 
risk, I made a random choice of 
two advertisers, and here is my 
experience of them. The first is 
Archibald St. John Macmillan, 
Esq., Rugby, who advertises that 
for one postage stamp he will send 
you his ‘infallible winning modus.’ 
I had merely to send him ‘a direct- 
ed envelope for this infallible and 
unerring winning wonder, to realize 
singly a heavy fortune of 6,800/. 
nett, or much more, every season, 
on all coming races or events.’ 
I sent him the stamp, and I re- 
ceived his answer in the shape 
of a circular of four printed pages 
of foolscap—an outrageous but 
somewhat clumsy trap, in which 
A. St. John Macmillan, Esq., Rugby, 
states that he ‘is most respectably 
connected, and has received the 
most gentlemanly education, and 
is of stainless reputation and good 
name; and, in every sense of the 
word, is a gentleman.’ Very good 
and indisputable, of course; but 
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where is the modus? Reading the 
circular carefully, I am told that 
the modus ‘is never known, in one 
instance, to fail the lucky person, 
in possession of the wondrous and 
magic secret, for the quick accumu- 
lation of the greatest power in the 
world, namely—gold.’ Says A. St. 
John Macmillan, Esq. (the gentle- 
man of stainless reputation and 
good name), it is to be regretted 
that men are ‘led astray by a vul- 
ture bevy of charlatans, illiterate 
itinerants, and tipsters,’ when ‘they 
may arrive at real riches’ by con- 
fiding in him. 

Before coming to the modus it- 
self, A. St. John Macmillan, Esq., 
fires me by saying that ‘ the advan- 
tages contained in my Winning 
Modus form a code so lucid and 
transparent that you have the magic 
secret at first sight; then, with a 
forty-horse power, it spontaneously 
produces colossal amounts of Gold, 
to the consummation of your 
wishes.’ Now all this is very glow- 
ing and exciting, and my hopes are 
therefore dashed when I come to 
the following: ‘I beg to inform 
you that I require for my miracu- 
lous Winning Modus the sum of 
125/. sterling. I cannot possibly 
divulge to you the infallible secrets 
of this wonderful Winning Modus 
for less ; for in a few weeks it would 
positively prove in winnings to you 
from One thousand five hundred to 
Two thousand pounds.’ But I am 
informed by this ‘gentleman of 
Stainless reputation and good name’ 
that, if I feel disinclined to pay 
down the 1252 sterling, another 
arrangement may be come to. I 
am to intrust a smaller sum of 
money to him to invest, and when, 
with the sum I have intrusted to 
him, he wins gooo/. for me, I am 
to make him a present of 1000/.,, 
and receive particulars of the magic 
secret. Archibald St. John Mac- 
millan (who states that he is a 
“Member of the Leading Sporting 
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Clubs’) says, after offering me this 
arrangement : ‘I do not think you 
will consider this extra sum for the 
Winning Modus extortionate, when 
you take into consideration the 
goood” He is so exact and par- 
ticular in his figures, that he ac- 
commodates me with the following 
‘Table of Weekly Winnings for- 
warded positively to you in Bank- 
notes on each succeeding Monday?’ 

For every £5 invested, £170 per week, 

7 » 240 
Io » 385 - 
20 820 
42» 1724 
> we 2740 
So ns 3885 » 

Archibald St. John Macmillan 
then follows with ‘A Cursory Sy- 
nopsis of Extracts from the Press, 
of Testimonials, &c. ; and if this 
article should meet the eye of any 
person connected with the Zxami- 
ner, it may interest him to know 
that among the testimonials is the 
following: ‘Mr. Macmillan’s in- 
vention is the best mode for quickly 
procuring large winnings and for 
making a rapid fortune !—Zxami- 
ner” Among the testimonials are 
one from *T. H. Meurice, Glou- 
cester-place, London, W.,’ and one 
from ‘Sir R. A. B., Manchester- 
square, London, W.’ It is scarcely 
necessary for me to say that you 
may search the London Directory 
very closely and discover no trace 
of either of the individuals. Per- 
haps they find it convenient to re- 
side elsewhere. There are also tes- 
timonials from the Morning Herald 
and the Zra. 

The second person I selected 
advertises under the name and ad~ 
dress of ‘George Hamilton, 19 Bex- 
ley-street, Windsor, Berks.’ And as 
my experience of this gentleman 
(which I may mention cost me 
only one shilling and fourpence) 
shows to what extent the audacity 
and roguery of ‘ prophets’ and ‘ tip- 
sters’ are carried, it will not be un- 
interesting to relate it in detail. 
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I must premise that two cele- 
brated races—the Cesarewitch and 
the Cambridgeshire—were to be 
decided on the 11th and 25th of 
October respectively. In the Sforts- 
man of October 4th, as well as in 
other issues of the same paper, the 
following advertisement appeared : 

HAMILTON'S success has eclipsed 

* all turf advisers’, adding six more vic- 
tories, making sixty-six winners and three 
seconds out of seventy-one, including Haw- 
thornden at roo to 1. Cesarewitch and 
Cambridgeshire leviathan double event, G. 
H. has never yet failed to pull off. His 
well-known position and interest in every 
stable for thirty years is a good proof. Being 
thus familiar with owners’ intentions, he 
can't make a mistake, and with untiring 
perseverance he has gained his object, and 
obtained the absolute winners of both, each 
having a stone less than anticipated, which 
now reduces both races to as easy and cer- 
tain a victory as Hamilton’s Lioness and 
Catch-'em-Alive, sent when at 3000 to 1. 
Enormous odds. Such a chance may never 
again occur in a person's lifetime. To secure 
the price, send immediately directed enve- 
lope, and six stamps for circular, to G. 
HAMILTON, 19 Bexley-street, Windsor, 
Berks. 

Isent a directed envelope (stamp- 
ed) and six stamps, as requested, 
and received the following : 


‘19 Bexley-street, Windsor, Berks. 


*DeEaR Sir,—Lord Falmouth’s 
WHEATEAR is sure to win the 
CESAREWITCH. Mr. Dawson was 
never more confident. This sPLEN- 
DID mare the clever division are 
standing for thousands, for she is 
the best class animal in England. 
The Stable are sure she cannot 
possibly lose. IMMENSE sums will 
be put on before the day, which 
is certain to bring her to 2 to 1 
before the flag drops; and I am 
thoroughly confident she will win 
in a canter. 

‘ FRIVOLITY—who won the Mid- 
dle Park Plate last year, beating 
Kingcraft and Sunshine—is the 
GREATEST CERTAINTY in the annals 
of racing for the CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

‘So I should advise you not to 
lose a moment while very long 
odds are to be had about this 
leviathan double event, and I 
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should advise you by all means to 
be on immediately, and back them 
singly as well, and net a FORTUNE 
over the great events of the year. 

‘I have INVESTED a TERRIFIC SUM 
for my subscribers, and obtained a 
splendid price, to insure for them, 
without risk, a PRINCELY FORTUNE 
to winter on. 

‘Enclosed you will find my vouch- 
ers, which is the prices I have ob- 
tained for you. If you do not wish 
to accept the whole, you can take 
any portion of the bets (but no 
commission can be executed under 
ten shillings). If you do not wish 
to accept the odds I am offering 
you, I shall feel greatly obliged by 
your immediate attention in return- 
ing the vouchers by next post. 

‘Any other commissions exe- 
cuted. Being a member of the 
City and West-end Clubs, the best 
possible prices in the market guar- 
anteed. Awaiting your immediate 
reply, I am yours faithfully, 


‘Gro. HAMILTON. 


*‘N.B. Post-office Orders to be 
made payable to GrorcE HamiL- 
TON, Windsor, Berkshire. Stamps, 
Irish and Scotch notes, taken as 
cash. Cheques crossed City Bank, 
Tottenham-court-road, London. 

‘Gentlemen wishing to back 
WHEATEAR and FRivo.ity for 
places 1 2 3, one-fourth the odds 
will be laid. —And oblige yours 
faithfully, Gro. HAMILTON.’ 


Accompanying this precious cir- 
cular were three ‘ vouchers,’ of one 
of which I give a copy: 

‘19 Bexley-street, Windsor, Berks, 
* October —, 1870. 
‘No. ——. 

‘Dear Sir,—I have taken for 
you as follows: 100/. to 8/, WHEAT- 
EAR to WIN Cesarewitch.— Yours 
faithfully, Gro, HaMILTON. 

‘£108. 

‘ Please send this voucher the day 
after the race, for which 5 per cent 
will be deducted from winnings.’ 





© Prophets’ and * Tipsters.’ 3 


The other two were exactly simi- 
lar, with the exception of the figures 
and the names of the horses. One 
was an intimation that George Ha- 
milton had ‘ taken’ for me 100/. to 
5/. that Frivolity would win the 
Cambridgeshire ; and the other that 
he had ‘ taken’ for me 800/. to 32, 
‘Wheatear to win Cesarewitch and 
Frivolity to win Cambridgeshire : 
Double event.’ On the 11th of 
October the Cesarewitch was run, 
and a horse named Cardinal York 
won the race, ten other horses pass- 
ing the winning post before Wheat- 
ear. Here was a direct defeat for 
Geo. Hamilton, who had proved 
himself a false prophet, and I was 
therefore surprised to read in the 
Sportsman of the 13th October : 
(CCAMBRIDGESHIRE is now as good as 

all over. —G. HAMILTON'S marvel- 
lous success has again eclipsed any other 
turf adviser, sending the leviathan double 
event at 3000 to 1, and publicly advertising 
they would each see 5 to 1. The one has 
already come off, and the Cambridgeshire 
winner is now at long odds, and is equally 
certain of seeing 5 to 1 and winning in a 
canter. This invaluable information eman- 
ates from the same source at head-quarters. 
All claims are requested to be sent to him 
at once, and payment will be immediately 
forwarded, less 5 per cent. G. HAMILTON 
will still bet rooo/. he has sent the best 
things of any man this year.—Send stamped 
directed envelope and six stamps for circular 
to G. HAMILTON, 19 Bexley-street, Wind- 
sor, Berks. 

Curious to know what he had to 
say for himself, I asked a friend to 
write to him, enclosing the usual six 
stamps. My friend received in reply 
a circular similar to the one given 
above, with the exception that at 
the head of it ‘ Mr. Pryor’s horse, 
Cardinal York,’ is substituted for 
‘Lord Falmouth’s Wheatear.’ A 
‘voucher’ was also sent, stating that 
he had ‘ taken’ 200/. to 10/. Frivol- 
ity to win Cambridgeshire. On the 
25th of October the Cambridgeshire 
was run, and was won by a horse 
named Adonis, some twenty other 
horses passing the winning-post be- 
fore Frivolity. Was Geo. Hamilton 
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abashed? Judge if he was. On 
the morning following the day on 
which the Cambridgeshire was run 
—that is, on the 26th of October— 
the Sportsman contained this adver- 
tisement: 

DONIS, ADONIS, ADONIS. 
¢ G. HAMILTON’s unrivalled and _bril- 
liant success again ; never will be equalled, 
for Adonis he sent ever since the publica- 
tion of the entries, at 100 to 1, as a dead cer- 
tainty, besides a host of winners too nume- 
rous to mention. Subscribers, act liberally, 
and send percentage on winnings as pro- 
mised, which must have been enormous. 


Can shameless lying go farther 
than this? And is it honest that a 
paper of respectability should en- 
courage such proceedings ? 

What Geo. Hamilton makes out 
of his ‘ profession’ I do not know. 
I cannot suppose that all his corre- 
spondents are as unprofitable to 
him as I was, or he would not make 
enough to pay for his advertise- 
ments.* But there is no doubt that 
he and Archibald St. John Macmil- 
lan, Esq., are representatives of a 
class of men who prey on society, 
and lead lads and foolish men astray. 
The utterances ofthe ‘prophets’ who 
write for the leading penny daily 
newspapers are a direct encourage- 
ment to that class of men. It is 
an incontrovertible fact, that the 
newspapers who employ ‘ prophets’ 
are unconsciously playing into the 
hands of such persons as Messrs. 
Hamilton and Macmillan, and are 
educating young men to become 
their victims. Schoolmasters should 
not be scavengers. The daily news- 
papers owe a higher duty than this 
to the public, and should not allow 
any part of their columns to be 
devoted to the mischievous vapour- 
ings of ‘ prophets’ and ‘tipsters.’ 

* I am sorry to say that, since writing 
these words, I have seen Mr. Hamilton's 
advertisements most conspicuously printed 
in the Standard and Daily News—an evi- 
dence that his business is a profitable one. 


I trust that these newspapers will refuse to 
insert such advertisements for the future. 


NN 





FRED'S FOLLY. 
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‘Mutton? Yes; a small piece. 
Thanks. No gravy. I’m Sidney- 
Smithian in that direction. Last 
fellow though, Mrs. Leigh, I can 
assure you, that I should have ex- 
pected to see married.’ 

‘Indeed ! exclaimed my pretty 
hostess. 

* Ves, 
the curb.’ 

‘Not my doing, Tom, I promise 
you,’ said my old friend Leigh. 

‘How can you talk so, Fred 
said Mrs. Leigh ; who, by the way, 
really was about as nice a little 
body as ever joined a husband in 
doing the hospitable to a bachelor 
friend. 

‘Fact,’ said Leigh; ‘ regularly 
trapped ; and then bullied into it 
by stern parients—dreadful father, 
fierce mother.’ 

‘What a shame, Fred !’ remon- 
strated his wife, trying hard to 
frown him down ; but it was quite 
a failure, for she only succeeded in 
imparting quite a charming pout to 
a witching little face. ‘ What will 
Mr. Scribe think ?’ 

‘Think ! Why, that he’s a lucky 
fellow to have escaped the snares, 
traps, gins, and beguilements of the 
female “sect” for so long. Make 
him careful in the future not to 
walk into a pitfall as I did.’ 

‘What sort of a trap was it?’ I 
said, laughing. 

‘ What sort ? Why, my dear boy, 
they— 

‘Whom do you mean by they?’ 

‘Why, that wife of mine, and her 
dear papa, and her sweet mamma. 
Took me into the Peak Cavern, 
Derbyshire, you know, and there, 
on the border of the river Styx, so 
treated me, that I felt it was all 
over, and I succumbed ; for any- 


Iam afraid that he needs 


thing like opposition must have re- 
sulted in imprisonment in thedreary 
hole—perhaps obliteration; so I 
yielded, and a month after I was 
led to the altar, and sacrificed.’ 

‘Fred ! 

‘Well, my dear, we were mar- 
ried, weren’t we ?” 

‘ Why, yes, ofcourse; buthowcan 
you keep on talking such stuff ?’ 

‘Yes, you may call it stuff; but 
it was a very solid reality —Look 
here, Tom; you know I told you I 
was going to stop at the Morris’s ” 

I nodded, at the same moment 
taking a side glance at the fair head 
being shaken, and the pretty girlish 
face trying to telegraph in mobile 
expression divers threatenings to 
my friend if he were not silent ; but 
he kept on. 

‘Well, being in Derbyshire, of 
course they took me to see the 
lions.’ 

‘Such delightful trips we had, 
Mr. Scribe ! exclaimed the lady. 

‘I have not the slightest doubt 
thereof,’ I said; and the bonny 
cheeks became tinged of a brighter 
pink. 

‘ Took me to Chatsworth,’ con- 
tinued Leigh, ‘Dovedale, and other 
dales out of number; while as to 
the hills, I was half ruined in boots. 
Kinderscant, and Brampton Edge, 
and Loos Hill, and Wind Hill, and 
Mam Tor; they might have al! been 
called Wind Hill, for I used to be 
like an exhausted receiver long be- 
fore I could get to the top.’ 

‘His behaviour used to be shame- 
ful, Mr. Scribe,’ exclaimed my host- 
ess ; who, finding telegraphy of no 
avail, now took up Leigh’s own 
weapons to attack him in his turn. 
‘He would always be trying to lose 
papa and mamma.’ 
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‘ Hark at that! cried Leigh, ap- 
pealing to the ceiling. 

‘And wanting to sit down and 
rest behind rocks and Druid stones.’ 

Again Leigh turned his eyes up 
to the gaselier; this time also to 
raise his hands. 

‘And whenever I was really al- 
most too much exhausted to go 
on,’ continued Leigh, ‘they urged 
me with the sharp points of their 
sunshades, or the old gentleman 
progged me with the ferule of his 
umbrella. But I suffered it all, my 
boy; meaning not to be taken in 
next time, and to get my visit over 
as soon as possible. I went with 
them to see the Blue John Mine, 
and the Speedwell Canal; and on 
another day, after a sort of picnic 
dinner in Peveril Castle, we went 
to “do” the Peak Hole.’ 

‘Do you remember how much 
champagne you drank that day, 
Fred ?’ said Mrs. Leigh. 

‘No, my dear; but not much. 
There were only two bottles, and 
your father was there — four in 
party.’ 

‘ But you know that papa never 
touches it, on account of his gout.’ 

‘Well, never mind that; your 
mamma does.—Well, Tom, as I 
was telling you, we went down to 
a place where there were a lot of fel- 
lows in the great opening, which 
they had turned into a workshop 
for spinning string; and here we 
were joined by a guide with a bag, 
who came and gave us each a dirty 
little tin candlestick with an ex- 
tremely consumptive-looking dip ; 
and after lighting’ us up, he took 
us along in and out of the vilest, 
dampest, muddiest, most cellar-like 
hole that ever existed in the bowels 
of the earth. As for Nelly here, 
she would keep slipping about 
every five minutes, on purpose—’ 

‘For shame, Fred !’ 

‘And I had to hold her up. The 
old gentleman grew quite enthusi- 
astic about the beauties of the dirty 
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tunnel—what he called scenic ef- 
fects; and then he kept on mum- 
bling away about alluvial deposit, 
and the action of water upon car- ° 
boniferous limestone—dissolving it 
away to form caverns; and he was 
going on at atremendous rate in one 
passage, when the old lady—I beg 
your pardon, Nelly, I mean my 
mamma-in-law—who is stout, be- 
came a fixture in a narrow part 
between two rocks; and ideas, of 
course, presented themselves as to 
the possibility of her being extri- 
cated, and whether she would con- 
tinue to stop the way, until, in 
despair, we nibbled her to pieces 
with penknives. I don’t think I 
was much alarmed; but some- 
body here pretended to be—hor- 
ribly, and tried to hang back.’ 

‘Of course Mr. Scribe will know 
how much of this to believe,’ said 
Mrs. Leigh, with all the dignity 
that she could assume. 

I bowed in reply; but, perfectly 
unmoved, Fred went on with his 
narrative. 

‘Being anxious, I pressed on, 
and the old lady having been haul- 
ed out, minus a few feathers, we 
went again to the main route, and 
continued our course to a place 
where the ruffianly guide, who was 
evidently in the pay of the family, 
extinguished our lights as he took 
them away, making an insufferable 
odour of hot mutton-chops. While 
standing there in the dark, listening 
to the whispering of voices, and a 
creepy, dripping, murmuring sound 
of flowing water, I shivered with 
dread, wondering what was to come 
next; when—’ 

‘I declare, Fred, that I really 
will not stay,’ cried Mrs. Leigh, 
rising, and making towards the 
door. 

But only to be stayed by her 
husband, who darted before her, 
turned the key, drew it out, and 
then walked leisurely back and re- 
seated himself. 
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‘ Better sit down again, dear,’ he 
said coolly. 

‘Don’t believe a word he says, 
Mr. Scribe,’ said Mrs. Leigh, pout- 
ing. 

*Let’s see, where was I?’ said 
Fred. ‘O, I know; I was won- 
dering what was to come next; 
when—’ 

‘Is there much more of it?’ I 
said, by way of a reprieve for the 
lady ; ‘for I find it rather prosy.’ 

‘Truth, sir, truth,’ continued 
Fred, perfectly unruffled ; ‘we’re just 
coming to the marrow now. When, 
as I said before—when there, in the 
midst of that horrible, fear-engen- 
dering darkness, my heart leaped 
to my mouth, and I thought that 
I should have dropped, for I felt a 
pair of arms tightly clasp me, and 
before I could shriek to the guide 
for aid, I was—ah, Tom, how can 
I tell you? how can I give utter- 
ance to the horror of those dread- 
ful moments?—I was actually £7ssed. 

‘I could not cry out, I could not 
breathe ; only struggle to free my- 
self, and listen to the heavy throb- 
bing of my heart, when a sonorous 
echoing voice exclaimed : “ In this 
part of the cavern are disp!ayed the 
wonderus wuckins of natur, as—” 

‘I heard no more of the speech, 
for a brilliant glare, as of electricity, 
dazzled my eyes, and everything 
was illumined by the blue light 
the guide was burning ; displaying 
to me not the “ wonderus wuckins 
of natur,” but on the dingy umber 
rock, the clearly defined black 
shadow of myself struggling in the 
arms of a female fiend—at least, it 
appeared like one—and her father 
and mother looking exultingly on ; 
though fortunately the guide’s back 
was turned.’ 

*O Fred, I declare! exclaimed 
my little hostess, blushing tremen- 
dously. 

‘Don’t interrupt? said Fred 
pompously ; and then he went 
on: ‘ There were a few ejacula- 
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tions ; when feeling myself at lib- 
erty, I started away two or three 
paces, just as the blue light went 
out, and the guide refitted us with 
our guttering dips. 

‘We finished the exploration 
without farther adventure, beyond 
a few whisperings from pater and 
mater ; but all my relish was gone, 
for the shock to my system had 
been terrible. I knew that I was 
a doomed man; else why did old 
Morris poke me in the ribs with 
his stick as soon as we were in the 
daylight again, and grin at me in 
that malicious way? and why did 
Mrs. M. tell me that she was per- 
fectly ashamed of me? 

‘ They showed their triumph by 
talking about nothing but caverns 
and blue lights for the rest of the 
day ; and after dinner, when I was 
left with the old gentleman, he at- 
tacked me furiously ; and there was 
nothing else left for me to do, so I 
gave in ; when, probably from com- 
passion—for he is not such a very 
bad sort of old fellow—he settled 
five hundred a year upon us.’ 

‘O Fred, Fred! what will Mr. 
Scribe think ?’ exclaimed Mrs. Leigh, 
half laughing, half vexed, as he now 
rose to set her at liberty; the nar- 
rative having been spread over the 
rest of our simple little dinner. 

‘Think!’ I said, laughing; ‘I shall 
not think, but feel sure that we have 
been going by the rules of contrary. 
You must recollect, Mrs. Leigh, 
that I have known Fred for the 
last ten years.’ 

‘But only suppose if you had 
been a stranger,’ said the blushing 
little body, ‘ what would you have 
thought of me, Mr. Scribe ?’ 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ probably nothing 
worse than that it would have been 
a most admirable display of “the 
wuckins of natur,” if there had 
been another Miss Morris, and an 
opportunity afforded your humble 
servant for a similar visit to the 
Peak Cavern.’ 





‘THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS? 
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AMONG many other strange things, 
our unlettered ancestors believed in 
the past existence of those tall fel- 
lows, giants (individually, or even 
collectively as nations), quite as im- 
plicitly as they, worthy folks, did in 
the pranks and appearances of con- 
temporary witches and ghosts ; but 
even among the learned a more 
than tacit belief in a defunct class 
of beings, whose bulk and stature 
far exceeded those of common hu- 
manity, found full sway until the 
beginning of the present century. 

Alove ofthe marvellous is strong ; 
and even Buffon, the eminent na- 
turalist, fell into the old and vague 
delusion that ‘there were giants in 
those days,’ and he made the bones 
of an elephant to figure as the re- 
mains of a man of vast stature. 

With Scripture for a basis to their 
assertions, it was difficult, no doubt, 
for the over-learned, and still more 
for the unlearned, of past times to 
subdue their belief in the existence 
of such foes as were encountered 
by our old friend Jack of gallant 
memory—-veritable giants, tall as 
steeples, to whom such men as Big 
Sam of the Black Watch, O’Brien 
the Irish giant (whose skeleton is 
in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons), even the King of Prus- 
sia’s famous grenadiers, and the 
girl fifteen years old and more than 
seven feet high, ‘who was presented 
to their majesties at Dresden,’* 
were all as pigmies and Liliputians 
by comparison. 

The Bible gives us four distinct 
races of giants, the chief of whom 
were the Anakims, or sons of Anak, 
the people of the chosen land, to 


* Gentleman's Magazine, 1733. 


which Moses was to lead the chil- 
dren of Israel, who were unto them 
but as grasshoppers in size. Og, 
the king of this tall race and of 
Bashan, however, if judged by the 
measurement of the present day, 
was not taller than eight feet six 
inches, as his brazen bedstead mea- 
sured just nine Jewish cubits ; but 
the Rabbis maintain that the bed 
described was only his crad/e when 
an infant. The Anakims are re- 
ferred to in the fifth chapter of the 
Koran, which speaks of Jericho as 
a city inhabited by giants. The 
father of Og is also asserted to have 
been of stature so great, that he 
escaped the Flood by—wading ! 

When told (as we are) in 1 Sa- 
muel that Goliath was in height six 
cubits and a span, that his coat of 
mail weighed five thousand shekels 
of brass, that the staff of his spear 
was as a weaver’s beam, and that 
its head weighed six hundred she- 
kels of iron, it was difficult for the 
simple people of past days, when, 
in some remote cavern or river's 
bed, or fallen chalk cliff, the mon- 
ster bones of the elephant, the 
mastodon, or the rhinoceros came 
unexpectedly to light, not to be- 
lieve that there might have been 
many Goliaths in the world once. 

Josephus records that in Azs time 
there were to be seen in Gaza, 
Gath, and Azoth the tombs of those 
mighty men of old, the sons of 
Anak, who had been slain when 
Joshua marched into the land of 
Canaan, and slew the people of 
Hebron and Dabir. 

According to the Moslems, even 
Joshua was a man of prodigious 
stature ; and the highest mountain 
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on the shores of the Bosphorus is 
at this hour called by the Turks the 
Grave of Joshua,—/uscha Taghi,— 
or the Giant’s Mountain.* 

Tradition ascribes the origin of 
the name of Antwerp to a giant 
whose abode was in the woody 
swamps through which the Scheldt 
then wandered to the German Sea, 
and who used to cut off the hands 
and feet of those who displeased 
him ; ‘and to prove this’ (vide Aas 
Geographus, 1711) ‘they show there 
a tooth, which they pretend to be 
his. It is a hand’s-breadth long, and 
weighs six ounces. Moreover, the 
city has hands cut off as part of its 
arms.’ 

Giants figure largely among the 
earlier fables of Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the two latter contend- 
ing still for the nationality of the 
famous 

‘Finn MacCoul, 
Wha dung the deil, and gart him yowl,’ 


and who, by the famous causeway 
of his own construction, could cross 
the Irish Channel to Britain when- 
ever he chose. 

Fiannam is probably the same 
personage. He is said to have liv- 
ed in the time of Ewen II. of Scot- 
land, a potentate who, according to 
Buchanan, ‘ reigned in the year be- 
fore Christ 77, and was a good and 
civil king; and local story con- 
nects with his name the Giant’s 
Chair, a rock above the river Dul- 
lan, in the parish of Mortlach. 

England, too, is not without 
traces of some interest in the sons 
of Anak. We have the Giant’s 
Grave, a long and grassy ridge in 
the beautiful Fairy Glen at Hawk- 
stone, in Salop; another place so 
named on the coast of Bristol, and 
a third at Penrith, where two stone 
pillars in the churchyard, standing 
fifteen feet asunder at the oppo- 
site ends of a grave, and covered 
with runes or unintelligible carving, 

* The grave is fifty feet long, and has been 
called the tomb of Amycus and of Hercules. 
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mark the size and tomb of Owen 
Ceesarius. Near these pillars is a 
third stone, called the Giant’s 
Thumb. 

Two miles below Brougham Cas- 
tle, on the steep banks of the Ea- 
mont, are two excavations in the 
rock, having traces of a door and 
window, and ofa strong column in- 
dented with iron ; and these caves 
are assigned by tradition to a giant, 
who bore the classic name of Isis. 

The vast stature of the Pata- 
gonians was long the subject of im- 
plicit belief, until it passed into a 
proverb. Antonio Pagifeta, who ac- 
companied the adventurous Ferdi- 
nand Magellan on his famous voy- 
age in 1519, records that on the 
coast of Brazil they found wild and 
gigantic cannibals so nimble of foot, 
that no man could overtake them. 
Bearing on thence to south lati- 
tude 49°, the land seemed all deso- 
late and uninhabited, for they could 
see no living creature. At-last a 
giant came singing and dancing to- 
wards them, and threw dust on his 
head. He was so tall, that the head 
of a Spaniard reached only to his 
waist. His apparel was the skin of 
a monstrous beast. All the inhabi- 
tants were men of the same kind, 
wherefore ‘ the admiral called them 
Patagons.’ 

This absurd story was corrobo- 
rated a hundred years later by Ja- 
cob le Maire, in a voyage to the 
same region, and by the Dutch 
navigator Schouten, when they re- 
late that at Port Desire they found 
graves containing human skeletons 
from eleven to twelve feet long. 
However, the Spanish officers of 
Cordova’s squadron, by accurate 
measurements, reduced the utmost 
stature of the real Patagonian to 
seven feet one and a half inches, 
and their common height to six 
feet. 

Premising that, of course, the 
great bones about to be referred to 
were those of the mammoth, the 
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mastodon, and other antediluvian 
animals, perhaps the most amusing 
instance of the credulity and gulli- 
bility even of the learned in such 
matters was a mémoire, read seri- 
ously to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Rouen, in the middle 
of the last century, by a savan 
named M. le Cat. 

Therein he asserted and affected 
to give proof that Ferragas, who 
was slain by Orlando, the nephew 
of Charlemagne, was eighteen feet 
in height ; that Isoret, whose tomb 
lay near the chapel of St. Pierre, in 
the suburbs of Paris, had been 
twenty feet high; and that in the 
city of Rouen, when digging near 
the convent of the Jacobins in 
1509, during the reign of Louis 
XII., there was found in a tomb 
of stone a skeleton, the skull of 
which would hold a bushel (thirty- 
eight pounds weight) of corn. The 
shin-bones were entire, and mea- 
sured four feet long. On this as- 
tounding tomb was a plate of cop- 
per, bearing the epitaph, ‘In this 
grave lies the noble and puissant 
Lord Riccon de Valmont and his 
bones.’ He then proceeds to tell 
us that Valence in Dauphiné pos- 
sesses the bones of the giant Buc- 
cart, tyrant of the Vivarais, whom 
his vassal, the Count de Cabillon, 
slew by a barbed arrow, the iron 
head of which was found in his 
tomb when it—with all his bones 
intact—was discovered in 1705, at 
the base of the mountain of Crus- 
sol, whereon the giant dwelt, and 
whence he used to come daily 
to drink of the river Merderet. 
The skeleton when measured was 
twenty-two feet six inches long.* 

_ “ Father Crozat assured me,’ con- 
tinued the veracious M. le Cat, 
‘that the physicians who were in 
the train of the princes who passed 


_* ‘In the Dominican Church there's the 
picture of a giant called Buard, who they 
pretend, by his bones dug up in their mo- 
nhastery, was fifteen cubits high and seven 
broad.'—A tas Geographus, 1711, 4to. 
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through Valence all acknowledged 
the bones to be human, and offered 
twenty-two pistoles for them.’ He 
farther appends a copy of the epi- 
taph of this personage, forwarded 
to him by the same Father Crozat 
in 1746, and beginning, ‘ Hac est 
effigiis gigantis Baardi Vivariensis 
tiranni in Montis Cressoli Stantis,’ 
«xe. 

This tall personage, a second 
whose bones were exposed by the 
waters of the Rhone in 1456, anda 
third whose skeleton, nineteen feet 
long, was found near Lucerne in 
1577, were all jokes and swindles 
when compared with others that 
were found in later years, particu- 
larly the remains of Teutobochus, 
king of the ‘Teutones, which were 
discovered near the ruined castle 
of Chaumont in Dauphiné, in the 
year 1613, by some masons who 
were digging a well. At the depth 
of eighteen feet, in light sandy soil, 
they came upon a tomb built of 
brick ; above it was a stone in- 
scribed, ‘ Teutobochus Rex.’ Five 
years afterwards Mazurier, a sur- 
geon, published his Histoire Véri- 
table du Géant Teutobochus, which 
excited keen controversy, and 
brought all Paris— the Paris of 
Louis the Just and of Richelieu 
rushing in crowds to see the bones 
of the mastodon, or whatever it 
was, whose tomb bore a royal in- 
scription. 

This king of the Teutones, who 
is said to have been vanquished 
and slain in battle a few miles from 
Valence, and to have been buried 
with all honour by Marius, his 
conqueror, was carefully measured, 
and found to be twenty-five feet 
six inches long, ten feet across the 
shoulders, and five from breast to 
back-bone. His teeth were each 
the size of an ox’s foot. All France 
heard of this with wonder, and a 
belief which the anatomist Riolan 
sought in vain to ridicule and ex- 
pose. 
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Sicily was peculiarly the favour- 
ite abode of giants. 

At Mazarino, a town near Gir- 
genti, there were found in 1516 the 
bones of a giant whose skull was 
like a sugar-hogshead, with teeth 
each five ounces in weight ; and in 
the Val di Mazzara, thirty years 
after, the alleged remains of an- 
other were found, whose stature was 
the same ! 

Patrick Brydone, in his Zour to 
Sicily and Malta, in 1773, men- 
tions some of these marvellous dis- 
coveries. 

‘In the mountain aboveit (77 Mar 
Dolce) they show you a cavern 
where a gigantic skeleton is said to 
have been found ; however, it fell 
to dust when they attempted to re- 
move it. Fazzello says its teeth 
were the only part that resisted the 
impression of the air ; that he pro- 
cured two of them, and that they 
weighed near two ounces. There 
are many such stories to be met 
with in the Sicilian legends, as it 
seems to be a universal belief that 
this island (Sicily) was once in- 
habited by giants; but, although 
we have made diligent inquiry, we 
have never yet been able to pro- 
cure a sight of any of those gigantic 
bones which are said to be still pre- 
served in many parts of the island. 
Had there been any foundation for 
this, I think it is probable they must 
have found their way into some of 
the museums. But this is not the 
case ; nor indeed have we met with 
any person of sense and credibility 
that could say they have seen them. 
We had been assured at Naples that 
an entire skeleton, upwards of ten 
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feet high, was preserved in the 
museum at Palermo; but there is 
no such thing there, nor I believe 
anywhere else in the island.’ 

This Palermitan giant is grave- 
ly referred to in the mémoire of 
M. le Cat, as well as ‘another 
thirty - three feet high, found in 
1550.” 

According to Plutarch, Serbonius 
had the grave of Antzeus (the Lib- 
yan giant and antagonist of Her- 
cules) opened in the city of Tungis, 
and, finding his body to be ‘ sixty 
cubits long, was infinitely aston- 
ished,’ as well he might be, and 
gave orders for the tomb to be 
closed, but added new honours to 
his memory. The bones ofa giant, 
forty-six cubits in length, were laid 
bare by an earthquake im Crete, as 
Pliny states with implicit faith ; and 
it was disputed whether they were 
those of Otus, son of Neptune, who 
built a city in his ninth year, or of 
the equally fabulous Orion. But all 
that we have noted are overtopped 
by the giant found at Thessalonica 
in 1691, who was ninety-six feet 
high (as certified by M. Quoinet, 
consul for France), and by another 
found at Trapani, in Sicily—the 
ancient Drefanum. The latter, 
Boccaccio states the learned of his 
time to have taken for the skeleton 
of Polyphemus, the son of Neptune 
and Thoosa—the one-eyed Cyclop 
of the Odyssey, 


‘A form enormous! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in stature and in face ; 


and on being measured, the bones 
proved to be exactly “Arce hundred 
feet long! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
MORE BITTER THAN DEATH. 


‘Way does not Lilian come home?” 
said Philip that evening, as he sat 
and turned over a few photographs 
that he had given her during their 
happy sojourn in the south. They 
were precious talismans those tiny 
pictures of the places they had vi- 
sited ; for now that there was but 
small chance of their being able to 
leave the din and smoke of London 
for the sweet air and the pure 
colour of Devonshire, Lilian would 
often sit with one of these views 
in her hand, and dream herself back 
into the beautiful solitudes of her 
youth. There was the wooded pic- 
turesqueness of Anstey’s Cove—the 
white shingle below, the bold rocks 
falling sheer into the green water ; 
and in the distance the far glim- 
mering of the Dorsetshire coast. 
There was Babbicombe Bay, with 
its cliffs of red sandstone ; and the 
Livermead rocks; and the white 
beach of Goodrington ; and the 
fishing-fleet of Brixham. But, above 
all others, she had a view of Tor- 
quay, which was inseparably asso- 
ciated in her mind with one beau- 
tiful evening which she well remem- 
bered. She would sit and gaze at 
this poor little photograph until it 
was transfigured ; until the bit of 
pasteboard faded wholly away—the 
horizon widened, and she saw in 
a dream the colours of that rare 
evening—a glow of pure pale pink 
over the clouds in the west—the 
tall heights of Waldon Hill grow- 
ing transparently blue underneath 
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this clear flame—low down in the 
south, the white crescent of the 
moon in the cold green of the twi- 
light—and over the bay, and far 
into the east, a pale metallic light 
fading out on the mystic sea. 

‘I must go and meet her,’ said 
Philip at length. 

‘I'm thinking,’ said Jims, going 
to the window, ‘that I saw some- 
thing like lichtning.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Philip anxi- 
ously, following him to the win- 
dow. 

They had not remained there 
above a second, when one of the 
pale steel-blue shafts glimmered 
across the northern sky. ‘There 
was no thunder; only a harmless 
flash of light, which was presently 
repeated. 

‘ That is very often only the pre- 
cursor of a serious storm,’ said Phi- 
lip. ‘ Mrs. Lawson, please give me 
a cloak or two, and I will go up to 
the schoolroom. ‘That China fellow 
ought to have more sense than to 
keep a lot of children and young 
folks so late.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Philip, you're quite 
right,’ said Mrs, Lawson indignant- 
ly; ‘and I’m sure I dinna like the 
look o’ him, missionary or no mis- 
sionary. <A big, heavy -cheekit, 
greasy, fat, thick~-neckit, idle 
sumph— 

‘Peace, woman!’ said Jims se- 
verely. ‘Ye should have mair re- 
spect for men that imperil their life 
in spreading the Gospel ; and what 
has his neck, or his cheeks, to do 
wi’ his doctrine ?” 

‘A good deal,’ said Philip, look- 
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ing about for an umbrella. ‘A man 
with a neck like that would ima- 
gine that heaven is peopled with 
Rubens’s women instead of angels. 
—But pray give me those cloaks at 
once, Mrs. Lawson—we will settle 
that missionary’s hash when we re- 
turn.’ 

Mrs. Lawson was very proud to 
hear Mr. Philip pick up her Scotch 
phrases. 

‘We will take him down to the 
Analytical,’ continued Mr. Philip, 
folding up a big shawl, ‘and have 
him dissected. We have a man 
who is just on the point of dis- 
covering how the brain acts in 
thinking. We will open the mis- 
sionary’s skull—the formation will 
be nice and loose—we shall have 
the same chance that a botanist 
has of watching movements in the 
large cells of very flabby vegeta- 
bles. The missionary will be of 
great service to us, I daresay; so 
we shall not abuse him farther. If 
Lilian comes down the other road, 
tell her I shall return in a few 
minutes.’ 

He put the shawls over his arm 
and went out, shutting the door 
behind him. The night was dark ; 
but the starlight was sufficient to 
show him the figure of a woman 
who was apparently standing out- 
side the garden, in the road, re- 
garding the house. He advanced 
a few steps; and by this time the 
dark figure had opened the gate 
and come down the path. 

‘ Lilian,’ he said, ‘ what is the 
matter with you ? 

She had run forward to him, and 
taken his hand in both of hers, 
while she looked back up the road 
with terror on her white face. She 
could not speak ; but he knew that 
she was trembling violently, and 
that her appearance was strange 
and wild. 

‘Lilian,’ he said, ‘what do you 
mean ?” 

She only clung the closer to him, 
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and grasped his hand tight ; and 
then she turned her face up to his, 
and said, with a terrible calm in 
her voice, 

‘Philip, do you know that it has 
all come true at last? I knew we 
should never be married. I knew 
it, when I asked you to come with 
me to Devonshire, that we might 
have a pleasant dream there— 
something that we could remember 
with kindness, if we were never to 
see each other any more. And 
now, Philip, it has come true ; and 
you and I are never to be married, 
and we are to forget all we have 
been thinking about, and we are 
to go away from each other for ever. 
You do not seem to hear—you do 
not seem to understand me, Philip. 
Don’t you hear what I say—that 
you are to go away—that I am 
speaking to you now—O, my love, 
my love !—for the last time?’ 

What could it all mean— her 
wild manner, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks ? 

‘Lilian, are you mad ?’ he cried; 
and he caught her to him, and 
smoothed back the hair from her 
forehead, and looked into the beau- 
tiful eyes that were full of fear and 
despair and pain. All at once she 
shrank from him, almost in terror, 
and released herself. 

‘I shall go mad, if you do not 
go away,’ she said ; ‘I cannot bear 
to see you, Philip! See—I will 
kiss you this once, and then you 
will go away.’ 

‘My darling,’ he cried, ‘what 
has happened to you? Come into 
the house and tell me.’ 

‘I must tell you here,’ she said 
in an excited way ; ‘ not before all 
of them. O Philip, don’t be angry 
with me; I am far more wretched 
than you can be. I have sworn a 
terrible oath not to marry you ; to 
marry— 

She could not pronounce the 
name; she only glanced with a 
shudder up the dark road. 
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‘I have sworn it, Philip; and 
there is no going back—no going 
back! O my darling, how well I 
have loved you!—and now you 
must go away, Philip, for it will 
break my heart to see you. Do 
not come into the house. Your 
face is white, my dear; but you 
are not angry with me—you never 
were angry with me? Look, I will 
give you this one kiss, and it will 
tell you that my heart will always 
be full of love for you — always, 
always—but you must not see me 
again. God bless you, Philip—you 
have been very, very good to me!’ 

She had fled into the house, and 
he was standing, bewildered, under 
the stars, that seemed to be throb- 
bing blood-red. A gulf had sud- 
denly opened before him, in front 
of his feet ; and, as he shrank back 
with horror, he knew that his eyes 
were growing dim, and that he must 
fall. A strong instinct of self-preser- 
vation took hold of him ; he would 
rouse himself from this dreadful 
sleep, and prove to himself that the 
danger was only a dream. It al- 
ready seemed to him that the ap- 
parition of Lilian—the wild words 
she had uttered—the frantic grief 
visible in her face—must all have 
been phantasmal; and yet it was 
true that he had come out to meet 
her—it was true that the door of 
the house stood open before him. 

He entered the house, and went 
into the parlour which he had re- 
cently left. James Lawson sat there, 
alone. 

‘Where is she? cried Philip. 
*Haven’t you seen her ?—didn’t 
she come in just now?—has she 
not returned at all?’ 

‘Do you mean Lilian?’ said the 
old man, looking up from his book 
with some surprise. 

‘Yes! Hasn't she come in? 

‘You look as if you’d seen a 
ghost. I’m thinking I heard her 
come in, for the gudewife went up- 
Stairs wi’ somebody.—But what has 
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happened?’ said Jims, turning to 
his wife, who now entered the rogm, 
with a most unusual excitement in 
her manner. 

*O, this is dreadful!’ she cried ; 
and then she looked at Philip al- 
most with alarm. 

‘Go on,’ said he ; ‘ tell us all you 
know about it.’ 

‘That young man Hickes—’ 

‘ Hickes !’ ejaculated Philip — 
with all the vague wrath in his 
heart suddenly directed towards 
one object. 

‘Has done what he should be 
hanged for. It seems he was de- 
termined to marry our Lilian, and 
he met her to-night, up the road 
there, and frightened her into 
swearing that she would be his 
wife.’ 

‘Hickes will answer to me for 
all this,’ said Philip, with his face 
set hard and pale. ‘ But as for 
the oath, Mrs. Lawson—as for the 
oath—surely you had enough sense 
to tell her that it was nothing—pure 
nonsense ! What value is it? Why, 
you must go and tell her not to 
disturb herself about it; an oath 
got under such intimidation is 
worth nothing. If a man threatens 
to blow your brains out if you don’t 
swear not to reveal that he has 
broken into your house, there is 
nothing binding in the oath.’ 

‘ But he did not threaten to kill 
her,’ said Mrs. Lawson, wringing 
her hands in her perplexity and 
dismay. ‘He only threatened to 
kill himself — he says he is so 
deeply in love wi’ her. It’s a ter- 
rible misfortune, Mr. Philip, terri- 
ble ’ 

‘ But you don’t mean to say that 
you consider she must keep her 
oath! he said, not so much in 
anger as in dismay. ‘ You don’t 
mean to say that you will allow 
her to marry him ? 

‘I canna think o’t! I canna be- 
lieve it yet! cried Mrs. Lawson in 
despair. ‘And yet, what is she to 
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do? She must answer for her oath 
at the iudgment-seat. It is no the 
first time I have heard o’ sic a 
thing. I mind o’ a lass that was 
in service in Kirkintilloch being 
frichtened into marryin’ an auld 
man 0’ fifty, because he was aye 
swearin’ he would murder either 
himsel’ or her. And there’s mair 
nor ane lass I’ve kenned, that was 
half coaxed and half frichtened into 
marryin’ young men they didna 
much care for, through some such 
threat. O, it’s a dreadfu’ thing, that 
love-making, when it gets into a 
man’s head, and mak’s a madman 
o’ him. The newspapers are fu’ 0” 
cases 0’ murdering and wounding ; 
and if Lilian hadna sworn as she 
was bid, wha kens but that there 
would have been a man’s corpse 
lying up the road there ?’ 

‘ Better a good deal that the 
corpse should be there,’ said Philip 
fiercely, ‘than that her life should 
be ruined. And, indeed, if there 
is no other way out of it—’ 

He did not give expression to 
the thought that rose within him 
then, and caused his dark face to 
grow darker. But if ever there was 
murder in his heart, it was at that 
moment ; and it seemed to him, in 
his passion and despair, that the 
blackness of the crime grew lighter, 
as he thought of the suffering girl 
upstairs, and that her sorrow lent 
a sort of consecration to it. 

‘Mr. Philip,’ said Jims gravely 
and sadly, ‘this may be a severe 
trial to you, and to all of us; but 
we are bound to guard against the 
grief and disappointment provok- 
ing us into sin or sinful imagin- 
ings. Do not give way to your 
anger, however just ye may think 
it: it may be that this is a merciful 
dispensation—’ 

‘J will have none of such mer- 
ciful dispensations !’ exclaimed the 
younger man, with a vehemence 
that startled them. ‘I tell you 
that you have no right to let evil 
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and wrong take its course, and 
then say it is a merciful dispen- 
sation. If this is a work of Pro- 
vidence, it is time we were taking 
our affairs into our own hand. I 
will not believe it. I will not be- 
lieve that either she or I should 
submit to such a monstrous thing, 
though she had sworn a thousand 
oaths on her mother’s grave; and 
I tell you that, sooner than see 
her sacrificed to this man—sooner 
than let such a horrible crime be 
enacted in the very face of heaven 
—by God, I will kill him with my 
own hand! If this is your religion 
and your law of right and wrong, I 
have done with both. I tell you, 
you should pitch your petty code 
of justice into the fire; and get up 
some other tables of the moral law, 
and put at the head of them that 
the first act of virtue in a man is 
to kill, as he would kill a reptile, a 
ruffian who would debase and ruin 
the life of an innocent woman.’ 

‘ Philip,’ said James Lawson, with 
an anxious sadness in his eyes, 
‘there is worse might befall you 
than what has already happened. 
God grant that may not come 
also.’ 

‘Go upstairs and tell Lilian that 
she is not to fret—that she will not 
be the victim of such a monstrous 
theory,’ said Philip to Mrs. Lawson. 

‘Indeed, I will go up and com- 
fort the poor girl as well as I can,’ 
she said. ‘It is comfort and con- 
solation, not revenge, which she 
needs.’ 

‘I will bring her consolation be- 
fore twenty-four hours have passed,’ 
said Philip, with his teeth set. “Tell 
me where Hickes lives.’ 

*I will not,’ said Mrs. Lawson 
firmly ; and then she suddenly 
caught the young man’s arm, and 
cried, with tears springing into her 
eyes, ‘O Mr. Philip, it is not at 
such a time that you and we should 
fall out. Do not be vexed with us 
if we dinna see these things as you 
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upstairs.’ 

‘I do think of her,’ said Philip ; 
‘and it is for her sake that I deny 
your right to impose your notions 
of right and wrong upon her. I say 
it is shameful you should think for 
a moment that such an oath—what- 
ever its terms—should be regarded. 
It is monstrous, incredible that you 
should think so,’ 

‘Mr. Philip,’ said Mrs. Lawson, 
‘we have advised her in nothing— 
it is of her own will that she swore 
she would marry him ; it is she who 
must answer at the last day for the 
keeping of her oath; and it is for 
herself to say whether she will dare 
to break it.’ 

‘It is not for her to say,’ said 
Philip ; ‘it is for you—you who are 
older than she is—who ought to 
advise her in her distress, and help 
her. Instead of that, you leave her 
to herself, and to her own frightened 
notions of what she ought to do; 
you let your superstitions come in 
to blunt your own sense of what is 
right, and leave her to her fate. 
This is what you call your con- 
science, I suppose ?” 

‘Mr. Philip,’ said James Lawson, 
‘I can make great allowance for 
you in your present position ; but 
there are some things I will allow 
no man to say in my house. It has 
been yourboastthat you were drawn 
towards this girl by the great purity 
and nobleness of her nature—by 
her strong sense of honour and 
truth and honesty—by that very de- 
licacy of conscience you are bitter 
against. I ask you, whether you 
would rather see such a woman be 
true to herselfand her sworn word, 
than debase herself and purchase 
her present happiness by laying in 
Store for herself unending remorse. 
It is hard, hard to bear; but it is 
better she should bear it than for- 
swear herself, and live with a crime 
on the whiteness o’ her nature. If 
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proud to know that Ihad been the 
friend o’ a woman capable of keep- 
ing her solemn oath at the expense 
of her present happiness. I would 
not, whatever it might cost myself, 
ask to see this noble woman debase 
herself to live a life of ease and 
comfort.’ 

‘Why, these are the morbid 
dreams of a priest, not the senti- 
ments of a man,’ said Philip, with 
angry disdain. 

‘Whena yearortwo have passed,’ 
said the old man, ‘ you will think 
differently. You will know that 
there is nothing rarer, nothing more 
beautiful in life, than to see a tender- 
hearted woman content to suffer 
hardships rather than fall away from 
her own ideal of honour. It is so 
rare a thing, Philip! The present 
trial will be bad enough for both 
of you, God knows. And yet peo- 
ple have borne worse, and have 
grown the stronger and wiser and 
better for it. The young do not 
see the purification that sorrow 
brings until they have passed 
through it, and look back; and 
then they know the joy of having 
remained faithful in trial. You may 
think I am heartless in speaking in 
this fashion, yet I have come 
through as hard trials as fall to the 
lot o’ most men; and now I can 
scarcely regret them.’ 

‘And think,’ added Mrs. Law- 
son, ‘0’ this other young man, who 
was near killing himself this very 
night. Doubtless it was a cruel 
thing to do—to compel our poor 
Lilian to marry him; and yet he 
was desperate. He was so gentle 
and quiet every time he was here, 
thatsomething must have driven him 
near mad. She says that, if she 
were to break her oath, he would 

make away wi’ himsel’, and you and 
she would ha’ a stain o’ blood on 
your married life.’ 

‘I see you have both decided 
against me,’ he said bitterly, ‘and 
you are the keepers of her con- 
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science. My only chance is with 
herself. I mustsee her.—Mrs. Law- 
son, will you kindly say to her that 
I wish to speak with her for a few 
minutes ?” 

‘She will not come down,’ said 
Mrs. Lawson. ‘She heard you 
coming in; and bade me tell her 
when you had left.’ 

‘I must see her! said Philip. 

Mrs. Lawson, knowing what 
would be the result of her mission, 
went upstairs, and opened the door 
of Lilian’s room. ‘The girl was 
seated on a chair in front of the 
bed, her head buried in the pillow. 
When she lifted her head, Mrs. 
Lawson could see by the dim can- 
dle-light that there were tears on 
her face, and that she held in her 
clasped hands a small prayer-book 
that Philip had given her. 

‘ He wants to see you,’ said Mrs. 
Lawson gently. 

‘My poor boy,’ said Lilian, with 
a wistful sad look inher eyes. ‘He 
must not see me—how could either 
of us bear it? I shall be able to 
bear it better than he, for I have 
all along been prepared for the sor- 
row of parting with him. He never 
would believe me—he was always 
so full of hope and confidence.’ 

She went forward to her kindly 
old friend, and said, with her head 
bent down and in a low voice, 

‘Is he very much grieved ? 

‘ He is more angry than grieved, 
my poor girl,’ said Mrs. Lawson ; 
‘for he does not believe it possible 
yet. O, I hope nothing more dread- 
fu’ than we dare think o’ will come 
oO’ this !” 

‘What do you mean, Mrs. Law- 
son ?’ said the girl, but in a tone 
which said that nothing worse could 
happen now. 

‘He is so angry at the way you 
have been treated—so determined 
that you will not marry the other— 
that I know he has it in his heart 
to murder him.’ 

*O no, no? cried the girl, cover- 
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ing her face with her hands ; ‘there 
has been enough of wickedness 
and wrong done already. Tell my 
poor Philip that he must not mind 
about me ; he must go away abroad 
for a time—away from London al- 
together, and forget all we had been 
thinking about. He will soon for- 
get, will he not, Mrs. Lawson? He 
is young and strong ; all the world 
is before him; he will go abroad, 
and see people and places; and 
when he comes back to London’ 
—here there was a sad uncertain 
smile on the girl’s face, as she 
looked up—‘ he will not remember 
the poor Miss Lil, who was such a 
trouble to him long ago. You 
know he will go to his friends now; 
he will get plenty of money, and 
then he will go away, and come 
back with no sorrow on his face at 
all. And if ever he remembers 
me, it will be perhaps when he 
finds himself down near Torbay, 
where—where we were so very 
happy ! 

She could add no more. She 
turned away, and threw herself on 
the bed, and sobbed bitterly there. 
Mrs. Lawson went over to her side, 
and gently drew away one of her 
hands. 

‘My darling,’ she said, ‘you 
must come downstairs, instead of 
sitting here and crying by yourself. 
Will you come down now ?” 

‘ Not while he is there,’ she said. 
* Tell him, Mrs. Lawson, to be kind 
to me even now, at the last mo- 
ment, and not ask me to see him. 
I could not say good-bye again. 
See, give him this, and tell him all 
that I told you about his going 
abroad.’ 

She turned to her writing-desk, 
which stood on the small table be- 
side the candle. She opened the 
little ivory-boarded prayer-book ; 
on the fly-leaf were these words: 
‘ From Philip, to the little girl who 
is always wasting her books with 
pressed flowers’ Her eyes were 
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blinded with tears, and her hand 
trembled, so that it was with a piti- 
able effort that she wrote under- 
neath : ‘And who gives it him back, 
with her whole heart's love, and bids 
him good-bye, and knows he will be 
brave and hopeful for her sake. 

‘ There,’ she said to Mrs. Law- 
son, ‘give him that, and bid him 
good-bye for me. There are some 
flowers in the leaves; perhaps— 
perhaps he will remember having 
gathered them for me one evening 
by the side of the Dart.’ 

This was the last message he re- 
ceived from her. He looked at the 
little volume he knew so well, and 
he saw here and there a withered 
scrap of some wild-flower that he 
had picked up and given her. All 
his anger seemed to have gone from 
him. He held the book tightly in 
his hand, said good-night to Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawson in an absent way, 
and went out into the cold night. 

By and by they got Lilian down- 
stairs. She was much calmer, the 
sadness in her eyes having grown 
far more intense and still. She 
told James Lawson, in her simple 
way, all that had ever occurred be- 
tween Hickes and herself at the 
Sunday-school. It was very trifling 
and unimportant, as we know. The 
only occasions on which Hickes 
had really had an opportunity of 
speaking to her in a friendly way 
were those chance visits he had 
paid to James Lawson himself; 
and then he had been so singu- 
larly gentle and unassuming, that 
no one could have dreamed of this 
sudden outburst. 

‘But it will be so much better 
for Philip,’ said Lilian, gazing wist- 
fully into the fire. ‘He will go 
back to his own people; he will 
no longer have to trouble himself 
about money; he will forget all 
about me.’ 

‘There are some things a man 
cannot forget,’ said the old man. 
‘He will never forget you so long 
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as he lives; and your brief friend- 
ship with him will have a pure in- 
fluence over his life so long as he 
has memory. He will never forget 
you, Lilian ; and whatever happens 
to you, you will have to show your- 
self a courageous and a noble- 
minded woman, that you may be 
worthy of his best thoughts of 
you.’ 

‘And if he does remember me,’ 
she said, ‘I hope it will not be in 
connection with this terrible even- 
ing. He must think of me as he 
knew me in Devonshire. Do you 
remember, Mr. Lawson, that I said 
he and I should never again see 
Torbay together? And you were 
so angry with him for spending 
that money in going with us. Was 
it not better now that he went? 
To him, perhaps, it will not matter 
so much. Men have so much to 
do, so much to think about, that 
these pleasant memories are not of 
sO great importance to them. But 
I should feel myself far more 
wretched now if I could not look 
back to that happy time. It was 
all a dream—I knew it was a dream 
—and yet it was so very beautiful ! 
Do you remember the bright morn- 
ings, and the sound of the blue 
water outside, and how far away 
the ships seemed to be? Do you 
remember the day we left Torquay, 
and sailed round the coast, and 
went up the Dart? ‘That was the 
end of the dream, you know. I 
think it wanted only one thing— 
that, just at the end, I could have 
lain down and died, and freed Phi- 
lip from all the care he has had 
about me.’ 

Then she said presently, in the 
same low voice, 

‘Perhaps he will marry Miss 
Thormanby. He must not think 
it will please me that he should 
marry no one.’ 

‘My poor girl! said Mrs. Law- 
son, with tears coming into her 
eyes, ‘you are always thinking 
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about every one but yourself; it is 
you who ought to be pitied. You 
need not think of Mr. Philip mar- 
rying any one—for many a long 
day, at least. I have never seen 
aman so fond of a woman as he 
has been of you.’ 

‘And he will not wish that he 
had never seen me,’ she said ; ‘ for 
we have been very happy together. 
He cannot regret having known 
me, I think, when he remembers 
that time in Devonshire. Perhaps, 
when he next goes there, he will 
be married, and he will tell his wife 
about me—that I was very fond of 
him ; but that was a long time ago, 
and she need not be angry with 
me. I don’t think she would be 
angry if she knew me, and knew 
my story, and knew that I bore 
her no ill-will.’ 

And so the sad and gentle crea- 
ture talked on, half forgetting her 
sorrow in thinking of him and his 
future. But when they were about 
to retire, she said to Mrs. Law- 
son : 

‘Would you mind sleeping in my 
room to-night, Mrs. Lawson? I— 
I am afraid— 

* Of what ?’ said Mrs. Lawson. 

‘ Only,’ said the girl, pressing her 
hand over her heart, ‘that I have 
a great pain and weight here. Don’t 
they say that people sometimes die 
so suddenly of heart-disease that 
they cannot even say a word to 
their friends ?” 

‘My darling ? cried the old wo- 
man, ‘you must not talk like 
that.’ 

She slept in her room, neverthe- 
less. The girl was somewhat rest- 
less and feverish all night ; but to- 
wards morning she sank into a soft 
sleep. The old woman, looking by 
the pale light at the beautiful face 
that lay on the pillow, with the soft 
golden-brown hair lying in small 
curls and coils down on the white 
neck, saw a smile occasionally cross 
the girl’s lips, and heard her mur- 
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mur in her sleep. And when she 
caught a word or two, she knew 
that it was about the sea that the 
girl was dreaming; and once she 
caught the name of Philip, and then 
some mention of the river Dart. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
TWO THOUSAND DUCATS. 

‘ALL the brandy in London 
won't make me drunk to-night,’ 
said Hickes gloomily, as he sat in 
Arthur Drem’s lodgings. 

‘Why should you wish to be 
drunk?’ said Arthur. ‘You have 
been successful—you have come 
home triumphant—you ought to be 
as gay as possible.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Hickes with a sneer, 
‘we have been victorious, haven't 
we, over a girl! I like to see two 
men sitting down to congratulate 
themselves over having frightened 
a girl! Hang me,’ he added with 
a sudden burst of anger, ‘if I don’t 
think we two ought to be drowned 
like rats. I will back out of this ; 
I won't go any farther. How ever 
I managed it I don’t know, for I 
can scarcely remember what I did. 
I was as mad as any man ever was; 
and I'll swear the girl was not half 
so much frightened as I was. Con- 
found it, Drem, why don’t you make 
that fire burn ?’ 

He shivered as he spoke, and 
rubbed his hands together. 

‘I begin to see what I have 
done,’ he continued in quite an- 
other tone; ‘I did not know at 
the time. I think I was bewitched 
by her pretty face, or else fright- 
ened into madness ; for I know I 
spoke as if I meant to kill myself 
for love of her, and she believes it. 
By George, if she would only marry 
me, I’d make up to her for all this 
—I would indeed.’ 

‘ And why not?’ said Arthur. 

‘Why not? Do you think she 
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is such a fool as to keep her oath? 
Do you think they would let her?” 

‘My dear friend,’ said Arthur 
calmly, ‘you are committing your 
old mistake of judging what other 
people would do by what you would 
do yourself. Of course, you wouldn’t 
keep such an oath—or any oath 
that was distasteful to you. You 
have no more idea of the way in 
which such people as they regard 
an oath than you have of the drama- 
tic incidents that befall people of 
violent temper and great wealth, 
who give the rein to their whims. 
You judge of human nature by the 
experiences of one man—who is 
rather poor, who leads a tame and 
monotonous life, who has no great 
passion, and no great belief about 
the sanctity of an oath. I tell you 
the girl will marry you. Ofcourse, it 
mustn’t be done in an abrupt way 
—so as to make the ceremony look 
like the buying up of her pledge— 
like a sacrifice, you know. No; 
you must go up and see her; win 
over her friends to liking you; pre- 
tend it was only the suggestion of 
an impulse that led you to exact 
this promise ; and, in short, make 
the fulfilment of her oath as plea- 
sant to heras possible. Ifyou were 
to go up as the villain of a play, 
and demand her hand in lieu of 
her oath, she would probably kill 
herself first. But she believes you 
are desperately in love with her; 
she believes that you have a gentle 
and kindly nature (I don’t think 
she is far wrong, you know); and 
so, as I tell you, she will marry you.’ 

‘If she does, I will make it up 
to her,’ said Hickes eagerly; ‘I 
will indeed. You couldn’t help 
being fond of such a charming face, 
could you? I have never seen 
any woman who could come near 
her in appearance ; and then her 
voice—you wish she would always 
go on speaking, so soft and plea- 
sant it is. I'll tell you what, Drem 
—I’m knocked this side and that, 
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every time I think about what I 
should do. It does seem a beastly 
shame to make her marry me, and 
I make up my mind to cut it alto- 
gether; and then, again, when you 
think of herself, it seems as hard to 
give her up. And then this money. 
I declare I wouldn’t have gone to 
Hampstead this evening—I would 
never have spoken to her again— 
but for the Rotunda people losing 
that play which they were to have 
copied. They won’t pay a farthing 
for it; and now they’re going to 
run one of Dolent’s plays, and that 
may carry them on to the panto- 
mime, which is good till February. 
Do you really think your uncle will 
give me the money ?” 

‘Of course he will,’ said Arthur, 
‘and be precious glad, too.’ 

‘Mind you, Drem, I’m not as 
bad as I seem. I declare to you, 
I would marry the girl without any 
money, if I had the chance, and if 
she was willing. But then, with- 
out the temptation of this money, 
I should feel bound to set her free.’ 

‘You are a victim of compulsory 
vacillation,’ said Arthur, laughing. 
‘ And as you seem to have no will 
of your own, you had better be 
guided by me.’ 

‘If your uncle were to refuse to 
have anything to do with the affair, 
I wonder what I should do,’ said 
Hickes absently. ‘I should be in- 
clined to marry her, and inclined 
as well to set her free, because, 
after all, it’s such hard lines for the 
girl.’ 

‘You are only getting into a fog,’ 
said Arthur impatiently, ‘ by guess- 
ing at the right and wrong of the 
thing. ‘The facts of the case are 
simple enough. Here are you, very 
fond of a remarkably handsome 
girl ; you get her to swear to marry 
you, and she does so. ‘There is 
nothing wonderful in it; it occurs 
constantly. Only, as it happens 
that the marriage is, at the same 
time, very convenient to another 
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man, there is no reason why he 
should not make you a present—a 
wedding-present, as it were.’ 

‘ And that zs the sensible way of 
looking at it,’ said Hickes boldly, 
and sitting up in the chair. ‘ And 
I might explain to any one what I 
have done; and how could they 
blame me?’ 

This conversation with Arthur 
Drem gave Hickes far more cour- 
age than any brandy could have 
done. He went home to his own 
place in Sloane-street, thinking 
there were much worse men in the 
world than he; that, indeed, he 
had done nothing that he had not 
a right to do. 

‘Isn’t universal competition the 
first law of existence?’ he said to 
himself. ‘Isn’t everybody trying 
to better himself at the expense of 
other people? Generosity and for- 
bearance, and all that sort of thing, 
is only possible to people who have 
plenty of money, and can afford it. 
If I had plenty of money, I would 
be generous. If I could afford to 
deal fairly, I would deal fairly. 
Make me an emperor, and I'd 
astonish the world with my good- 
ness—I’d encourage the arts, and 
give money to beggars, and go 
about visiting the needy, and be a 
general favourite. But at present, 
I’m in the ranks of those that are 
fighting for their bread. I have as 
good a right to mine as anybody 
else ; and if anybody else suffers, 
well, I’m sorry, but it isn’t my 
fault. It is wot my fault; and if 
everything were known, perhaps 
I’m quite as goodas myneighbours.’ 

With this comfortable theory he 
got to sleep ; and next day he went 
into the City to learn the results of 
Arthur Drem’s mediation with Phi- 
lip’s father. While Hickes waited 
in an obscure coffee-house, in a 
thoroughfare leading out of Corn- 
hill, Arthur was deliberating as to 
the chances of his finding Richard 
Drem in an approachable mood. 
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At last he ventured upstairs. Mr. 
Drem was fast asleep when he tap- 
ped at the door and entered ; he 
started up with a look of anger 
which did not bode well for Ar- 
thur’s chances. 

‘I wished to speak to you, sir,’ 
said Arthur gently, while he shut 
the door behind him, ‘about a 
matter not entirely relating to busi- 
ness.’ 

* You want money, do you ? said 
Richard Drem. ‘ Got into debt, I 
suppose. The best thing for young 
men who have got into debt is to 
let them get out of it for them- 
selves.’ 

‘It was not about myself, it was 
about Philip, I wished to speak to 
you.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said the uncle sharp- 
ly. ‘Go on, go on. What have 
you to say? Do you want money 
for him ?’ 

‘No,’ said Arthur. 

‘I thought not,’ said Richard 
Drem, with an open sneer. ‘ There 
is this one good thing about you, 
Arthur—you don’t waste your time 
in thinking about other people.’ 

‘ He intends marrying that young 
—that young person,’ said Arthur, 
too well used to taunts to mind 
them ; ‘and Iam sure, sir, you will 
be as glad as I am to meet with 
any means of preventing such a 
calamity. I am deeply sorry for 
my unhappy cousin, sir, since he 
has been so unfortunate as to earn 
your displeasure. I should like to 
see him restored to his family.’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes!’ said Mr. Drem 
hastily. ‘We know your generous 
intentions and sentiments. Let us 
pass that over. What is the means 
you propose to take in order to get 
Philip back? Do you mean to 
marry the girl yourself?” 

It was a difficult thing for Ar- 
thur to withstand the insolently 
mocking tone in which his uncle 
spoke ; but he had an admirable 
command over his temper. 
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‘You may well disbelieve the 
possibility of such a thing, sir ; and 
yet I know a man who may, if he 
chooses, marry Miss Seaford. He 
is not in wealthy circumstances—’ 

‘And you want me to say how 
much I will give him if he will 
marry her ? 

‘Well, sir, some recognition— 

‘How much do you propose to 
get for yourself?’ 

‘You mistake my motives alto- 
gether, sir, if you regard them as 
mercenary in such a matter as this. 
I wish to save Philip from commit- 
ting a blunder which will ruin his 
life. Iwish to do you a service 
also; and here, as I say, is the 
chance of making his marriage with 
Miss Seaford impossible. After 
that, of course, Philip will return 
to your house. Who can doubt it ? 
He has plenty of common sense ; 
he knows the advantages of a com- 
fortable home and an easy income. 
That I don’t ask anything for my- 
self should show you that what I 
say is true, and that I am not try- 
ing to impose on you.’ 

* Will you kindly tell me whether 
you are drunk, or whether you 
really believe what you say?’ ob- 
served the merchant contemptu- 
ously. 

‘I do believe it—I can prove it,’ 
said Arthur warmly. 

‘And what was the sum which 
the gentleman who is to marry Miss 
Seaford proposed to have ?” 

‘You yourself, sir, some time 
ago, said you would give two thou- 
sand pounds.’ 

‘Two thousand devils! Do you 
think I have nothing else to do 
with two thousand pounds than to 
hand it over to some swindling 
friend of yours, who will bolt with 
it to Australia, and drink himself 
to death with it? 

Arthur looked rather crestfallen. 
His uncle, indeed, made suspicion 
a matter of personal vanity. He 
was proud of saying that no one 
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could take him in; and he would 
rather have thrust a bank-note in 
the fire than give a halfpenny to a 
beggar who might perhaps be an 
impostor. Richard Drem was clear- 
ly not in a conciliatory mood ; and, 
on the other hand, could he expect 
Hickes to marry on the vague 
chance of wakening some gratitude 
in the breast of this cantankerous 
old man? But Richard Drem was 
growing impatient of his presence ; 
and at last Arthur blurted out, 

‘You don’t believe me, sir. But 
will you give this man 2000/. when 
the marriage has taken place ?” 

‘Yes, yes ; I will,’ said Richard 
Drem, pretending to be merely 
anxious for the whole subject to 
be removed, but in reality more 
struck than he chose to show by 
this dim hope of having his son 
back again in his own home. 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Arthur. 
‘You will see that there was more 
in the proposal than you appear to 
imagine. I should not have ven- 
tured to speak about it, but that 
my anxiety about my cousin—’ 

* Very well, very well ; go away 
now, and don’t tell any more lies,’ 
said Richard Drem hurriedly. ‘And 
you may tell Mr. Ewart to bring me 
up those “ salted” invoices of which 
he complains. I must teach these 
people with whom they are dealing.’ 

For that the great Richard Drem, 
who could at once establish lines of 
commerce stretching over a hemi- 
sphere and detect the sham old 
soldier who asked him for a penny 
at the corner of the street, was to 
be imposed on by a trumpery China 
firm, that were glutting the market 
in order to get fancy sums on the 
consignments, was not to be thought 
of for a moment. What would Na- 
poleon have said to one of his pup- 
pet-kings, had the latter attempted, 
in his own little sphere, to mimic 
the great emperor, and turn his 
master’s weapons against the mas- 
ter himself? 
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Arthur Drem put on his hat and 
walked up to the coffee-house, in 
which Hickes was amusing himself 
with some brandy-and-water and a 
newspaper. When it was explained 
to him that Mr. Drem would give 
him the money only after the mar- 
riage, he looked rather blank. 

‘What guarantee have I?’ he 
asked. ‘Suppose he were to change 
his mind, what should I do? 

‘You can’t expect him to give 
you the money beforehand,’ said 
Arthur; ‘for he knows nothing 
about you; and you don’t want 
any guarantee from a man like 
him. Do you think he has got the 
habits and tricks of the manager of 
the Rotunda? I tell you, his word 
is as good as if you had the 2000/, 
in your hands. You must remem- 
ber with whom you are dealing ; 
and Arthur rather drew himself up, 
to let Hickes know that a mer- 
chant was a gentleman, and to be 
trusted. 

‘What did he say to you?’ asked 
Hickes. 

‘You mean as to my share in 
the results? That, I can tell you, 
is likely to be merely a deal of 
abuse for meddling in a matter for 
the good of other people.’ 

‘ Two thousand pounds is twenty 
hundred, isn’t it? Twenty hun- 
dred ! 

And here Hickes drew mental 
pictures of the various things he 
might do with this potent sum. 
There was very little consideration 
for Lilian Seaford likely to occur 
now. The money had come al- 
most within his reach; he had but 
to put out his hand and pluck the 
golden grapes. 

‘How soon after the marriage 
will he pay it?” 

*O, directly. Such a sum is a 
mere trifle to him, you know.’ 

‘And you think she will marry 
me?” 

‘Of course ; unless you frighten 
her by letting her see the real rea- 
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son why you wanted to marry her ; 
and then she would probably drown 
herself rather than become your 
wife. Everything lies clear before 
you. You can do all that we 
planned ever so long ago without 
harming or paining any one. It is 
now as it was then: the climax 
seemed an abrupt and impossible 
thing; but the steps towards it, as 
I told you they would, have been 
easy and gradual. And so with 
those to come.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ said Hickes ; ‘I’m not 
out of it yet. I can scarcely be- 
lieve— 

‘You never could believe any- 
thing, unless it was at the point of 
your nose. But I mean to have 
something to eat. Shall we have 
luncheon here ?” 

‘No. I have been watching the 
struggles of the man over there 
with his food until I am nearly 
sick. A steak that looked like the 
back of a mahogany chair that had 
been blistered at the fire ; vegetables 
that looked as if you’d worn them 
in your button-hole for a week ; 
beer that should have been in a 
doctor’s bottle, with a glass-stopper 
and a label.’ 

So they went elsewhere to have 
some brief lunch; and the time 
that Arthur could spare from the 
office he devoted to counselling 
Hickes as to how he should con- 
duct himself towards the Lawsons 
and his future bride. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE BRIDEGROOM. 


Very strange indeed was the 
first interview which the accepted 
lover had with his betrothed wife 
and her friends. Jims sat fierce 
and still, compelling himself to be 
calm, and yet looking as if he 
might at any moment rise and 
throw the intruder out of the win- 
dow. Mrs. Lawson, no less angry 
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(for both husband and wife, though 
looking on a solemn oath as irre- 
vocably binding, were none the 
more disposed to forgive the means 
by which it had been obtained), 
bustled about the room in her ex- 
citement, making bitter speeches, 
and stopping every moment by 
the side of Hickes’s chair, as if 
she meant to box his ears. Lilian 
herself sat mute and pale in a 
corner, anxious that there should 
be no outbreak of wrath, and rather 
inclined to pity the timorous young 
man, who so vainly endeavoured to 
deprecate their hostility. 4 

At the very moment of his en- 
trance he had offered to them a 
carefully-studied apology for what 
he had done, with such extreme 
nervousness of manner and hesita- 
tion of speech, that they never 
dreamed of doubting his sincerity. 
And then, to each of them sepa- 
rately, as occasion served, he made 
an appeal for forgiveness. He had 
been maddened to do it; he re- 
gretted it now; but, since it could 
not be helped, he would atone for 
itin the future : he would convince 
them afterwards that Lilian’s happi- 
ness had not suffered by this violent 
shock. 

‘Jims,’ said Mrs. Lawson that 
same evening, when they were a- 
lone, ‘if that young man is to mar- 
ry our Lilian, it would be wise 0’ 
us to put the best face on the mat- 
ter, and no anger him. We are 
powerless in his hands; and he 
might be angered into dealing 
harshly wi’ her afterwards.’ 

*There’s some sense in that— 
there’s some sense in that,’ said 
Jims. ‘And he seems a well-dis- 
posed lad, gentle in his manners, 
and anxious to please folk. I’m 
thinking we ought to make Lilian 
believe the best o’ him, so that she 
may bear what is to come wi’ great- 
er composure. There can be nae 


svat 0’ his being very fond o’ 
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‘Or he would never hae done 
such a mad thing,’ said Mrs. Law- 
son. 

‘And yet,’ said Jims, ‘I fear he 
is unstable ; and as for his ignor- 
ance, it is quite extraordinar’. On 
nae single subject does he seem to 
hae the least information. Can ye 
believe that a man come to his 
time o’ life doesna ken the qualifi- 
cations 0’ a voter in his ain country, 
and actually had never inquired 
whether he had a vote or no?” 

‘Folk are no a’ wud about vo- 
tin’ and votes,’ said Mrs. Lawson 
with a touch of contempt. She 
suffered so much from Jims’s politi- 
cal harangues, that she almost look- 
ed on this ignorant young man as 
a sort of ally. 

‘And his asking whether the 
Lord Chancellor was going to tak’ 
something off sugar in his next 
budget ! 

‘I’m sure I wish he would,’ said 
Mrs. Lawson, who would have ac- 
cepted the reduction gladly, who- 
ever made it. 

Accordingly Hickes found him- 
self received in a much more courte- 
ous fashion on his next visit. In- 
deed, the two old people were quite 
kind to him. As for Lilian, she 
still seemed to regard him with 
fear, and was very silent while he 
remained in the house. He was 
content to accept this neutral atti- 
tude, in default of any more gra- 
cious welcome. He never tried to 
force her to speak more directly to 
him. He was to her quite as re- 
spectful and distant in his manner, 
until his unassuming ways, and his 
anxiety to learn anything he was 
told, most favourably impressed the 
Lawsons, and they were almost dis- 
posed to forgive him for what he 
had done. His visits increased in 
number. He made them all little 
presents, the prettiest of which he 
offered to Lilian; and how could 
she refuse them? Sometimes she 
looked at these trifles with absent 
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and wistful eyes ; and Hickes, watch- 
ing her, fancied she was asking her- 
self what these might have been to 
herhad they been the gift of another. 

In those days, the young man 
became aware that he was begin- 
ning to regard her with a tender- 
ness which was almost painful. For 
the more he thought of her, the 
farther away from him did she 
seem. Sometimes the calm resig- 
nation of her face was like to drive 
him to despair ; and when she tried 
to be kind to him—when she smil- 
ed as she shook hands with hin— 
there was a look in her face and in 
her eyes which troubled him more 
than he cared to confess. 

‘I am getting to love this woman, 
whose love is so far away from me,’ 
he said to himself one night as he 
walked home; ‘and if that should 
happen, what will happen to me?’ 

One evening he brought her 
some photographs. 

* You often speak of Devonshire,’ 
said he; ‘but you don’t seem to 
have any photographs of the places 
you know.’ 

*I had some once,’ she said. She 
did not tell him that these were 
now part of the sacred possessions 
which had been associated with her 
bygone love, and were hidden a- 
way in a secret place, never more 
to be shown to mortal eyes. 

‘I thought I might bring you 
these,’ he said; and he gave them 
to her. 

She was sitting in the twilight, 
with her back to the window, and 
he could not well see her face. She 
took the photographs and began to 
look over them: at one of them 
she stopped. Why was she so 
silent ? he asked himself. Why did 
she hold the picture before her, 
down on her knee, as though she 
scarcely saw it? She did not turn 
over the others; she merely sat in 
the shadow, and regarded this tame 
little copy of one of the Devon- 
shire coast-scenes, a glimpse of 
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Torbay and Berry Head being in- 
cluded in it. And then she rose, 
and gently put the photographs on 
the table, and went out of the 
room. As she passed him silently, 
with her head rather bowed down, 
he fancied her face was wet with 
tears. 

A fierce pang shot through his 
heart. He went to the table, lifted 
the photographic-album, and turn- 
ing over one or two leaves, arrived 
at a portrait of Philip Drem, which 
was placed opposite one of Lilian. 
The former he took out of the 
book, tore it savagely into several 
pieces, and flung the fragments into 
the fire. 

‘She will never forget him!’ he 
said, between his clenched teeth. 

‘Why, where is Lilian?’ said Mrs. 
Lawson, coming into the room. 

‘Gone to see if Philip Drem isn’t 
coming up the road, I suppose,’ said 
Hickes angrily. 

‘ Deed, ye should be the last to 
say anything about that,’ said Mrs. 
Lawson indignantly. ‘Three times 
has he been here, trying to get 
speech o’ her; and she has con- 
sidered it her duty no to see him. 
Mr. Drem is a gentleman,’ con- 
tinued the old woman, nettled into 
something like scorn, ‘and wouldna 
force himsel’ where he is no wel- 
come; and so he didna see her, 
but he has written to her again 
and again, begging her to see him 
for a few minutes.’ 

‘I won’t have him write to her! 
He has no business to write to her! 
said Hickes. ‘I don’t wish to in- 
terfere, but I will not have him 
write to her!’ 

‘Ma certes! exclaimed Mrs. 
Lawson vehemently. ‘ Ye force 
me to say, Mr. Hickes, that ye 
seem to forget what ye hae done 
to both Philip and her. Inter- 
fere! If ye wish to have a whole 
bone in your body, dinna you in- 
terfere with Mr. Philip! That he 
has never sought a meeting with 
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you on his own account quite 
astonishes me; and may be it’s 
because he is waiting to hear from 
her. But if ye are so far misguided 
as to provoke him to settle ac- 
counts wi’ ye, tak’ my word for’t, 
my man, ye'll.no ask for twa lick- 
ings 0’ ¢hat spurtle ? 

‘I’m very sorry, Mrs. Lawson,’ 
said Hickes ; ‘I didn’t intend to 
speak like that. And to tell you 
the truth, I scarcely know what I 
say when I find things going against 
me like this. I don’t believe she 
cares for me one bit.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Mrs. Lawson, 
whose moods did not veer round 
so rapidly, ‘I canna wonder at it. 
I am quite astonished to see her 
so kind to you as she is.’ 

‘Mrs. Lawson,’ cried Hickes sud- 
denly, ‘I sometimes think I am a 
devil, instead of aman. I am not 
worthy of her. I will go away; I 
will release her from her promise.’ 

‘Can ye tell me,’ asked Mrs. 
Lawson calmly, ‘how ye propose 
to get her to break a solemn oath 
harmlessly ?” 

‘ Ah, don’t you see,’ cried Hickes 
with great eagerness, ‘don’t you see 
that I couldn't do it? I couldn’t do 
it if I wished. I have not the power 
to do it, Mrs. Lawson, have I? And 
I am not so much to blame, after 
all; for I woudd release her from 
her oath, if I could. It was not 
to me she swore. / can’t release 
her ; 7 can’t help it.’ 

Mrs. Lawson turned away with 
a gesture of impatience. She was 
unable to conceal her contempt for 
this petty, weak, vacillating nature, 
that was so anxious to throw the 
blame of its own actions on out- 
ward circumstances. 

Shortly afterwards Hickes left 
the house, a prey to much rest- 
less anxiety and trouble ; there were 
new emotions in his breast which 
terrified him. He knew not where 
all this might end. Hitherto he 
had been proof against whatever 
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might happen, simply because he 
was equally thdifferent to all the 
various issues which he considered 
possible. He had not contem- 
plated this one, however ; and now 
his indifference was wholly gone. 
He had played with events in a 
careless fashion, fancying that he 
could at any moment withdraw ; 
and now they were catching him 
up, as the wind does a withered 
leaf, and whirling him onward, whi- 
ther he knew not. 

‘What am I to do? What am I 
to do? he exclaimed, as he and 
Arthur Drem sat in consultation 
that evening. ‘I tell you I am be- 
coming mad about this woman. I 
cannot bear to see her leave the 
room, unless I know she is coming 
back presently ; and when I heard 
of Philip Drem writing to her, I 
felt I could have murdered him, 
or drowned myself, or done some- 
thing desperate. I will not degrade 
her; I will not have her sold for 
this money. I will go away rather, 
and leave her— 

‘To my cousin Philip,’ said Ar- 
thur quietly. ‘That will be the 
result of your romantic nonsense.’ 

‘D—n him ! said Hickes savage- 
ly. ‘I would murder them both ra- 
ther than that !’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Arthur, 
‘let us say you are in love with 
this woman. The chance of mar- 
rying her is at your disposal. In- 
stead of that, you prefer to hand 
her over to somebody else. Very 
good ; you are generous, I must 
confess.’ 

‘If I had only known, I should 
never have made her swear that 
oath—I’d have made her acquaint- 
ance, and have asked her fairly and 
honourably to marry me.’ 

‘And she would have laughed at 
your impudence,’ said his adviser 
coolly. 

‘ Was there ever anybody in such 
a position as I am in?’ said Hickes, 
in despair. 
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‘Yes; you are badly off,’ said 
Arthur Drem with a sneer. ‘ You 
are going to marry the woman you 
are in love with, and you are going 
to get a couple of thousand pounds 
for doing it. Certainly, you are 
badly off! Perhaps you would like 
somebody to give you five or six 
thousand a year, to complete the 
list of your miseries ?’ 

‘It’s all very well for you to 
laugh; but I’m not ashamed to 
say that I’ve a good deal more ten- 
derness of feeling than you have ; 
and the more I think of this girl, 
the more I am determined— 

* You never had a particle of de- 
termination in your life.’ 

‘You may find out very soon 
that I have. And if I must marry 
this girl to get the money and 
keep myself from starving, I tell 
you, I will not force her to live 
with me and keep herself wretch- 
ed. Rather than that, I will get 
some means of sending her home 
to the Lawsons’ house, and spend 
years in gaining her free and full 
consent to live with me. I won't 
have her remain in my house on 
compulsion, and have myself tor- 
tured day after day by her meek- 
ness and her suffering. What is 
coming of all this, I don’t know. 
Sometimes I get afraid; I feel my- 
self helplessly drifting into such a 
position as I dare not consider ; 
and I am tempted to go off direct 
to America, and never set foot in 
England again. But I cannot leave 
her—I could not leave her; and 
so, I suppose, we must wait to see 
what may happen. One thing I am 
resolved upon, Drem. You may 
laugh as you like; but until she 
comes of her own free will to my 
house, I will not ask her.’ 

‘Why ask her? She will go with 
you, of course, after the marriage 
is over.’ 

‘And I will get some means of 
sending her straight back to the 
Lawsons.’ 
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*So as to have the pleasure of 
courting her a second time? Do 
you know, my dear Hickes, that 
you have grown quite a romantic 
person of late? When we first 
talked of this matter—when you 
scouted the possibility of its all 
happening—did you ever contem- 
plate uttering such anabsurd speech 
as that? You are in love with a 
woman—you marry her—’ 

‘I am in love with a woman 
said Hickes vehemently. ‘ Hea- 
ven help me, that is true enough! 
And I tell you I will not be more 
of a brute and a coward than I can 
help ; and if I marry her to get this 
money, I will leave her her freedom 
until I can persuade her that I am 
in love with her—until I can per- 
suade her to have some liking for 
me. This I will do; and I de- 
clare to you, Drem, that some- 
times, when I look at her, and see 
the way in which she tries to be 
kind to me, and tries not to let me 
see that she is forcing herself to it 
—I declare that I feel I could go 
out and put a bullet through my 
head, and relieve her from her 
misery for ever.’ 

‘She has turned your brain,’ said 
Arthur with some pity. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘MEIN LIEBCHEN WAR DIE BRAUT! 


Over the north of London there 
lies, on this November morning, 2 
thick white mist, and the sun that 
is visible through it is a distant 
globe of faint rose-pink. Now and 
again the folds of the white smoke 
waver hither and thither, and the 
luminous circle becomes pale and 
silvery, while occasionally the fog 
deepens into a turgid yellow, and 
the sun is of a dusky copper colour. 
As yet there are few people abroad ; 
the shutters of the shops are just 
being taken down, and the first 
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omnibus has not yet started for the 
City. Alec Lawson gets stealthily 
out of the house—unknown to any 
of its occupants—and makes his 
way down to Paddington and to 
Philip’s rooms. 

The secretary of the Analytical 
Society is at breakfast—the table 
being plentifully littered about with 
newspapers and opened letters. 
He is surprised to see Alec at this 
early hour — indeed, a trifle dis- 
mayed. And the lad bears ill- 
tidings in his face; for he has of 
late carried news to Philip of all 
that was going on at Hampstead, 
andcomes now to report the climax. 

*O Mr. Philip, she is to be mar- 
ried this morning !’ he blurts out. 

‘This morning!’ says Philip, 
turning suddenly pale. 

*I did not know till last night. 
None of them expected it; but it 
seems Mr. Hickes has had it all 
arranged and came up yesterday, 
and now the marriage is to be this 
forenoon.’ 

‘What does she say? asked 
Philip quite calmly. 

‘ Nothing at all,’ said Alec. ‘ She 
is no longer sad and vexed, as she 
used to be. Instead of that, she 
seems to be very reserved and de- 
termined. Iwonderwhat she means 
to do.’ 

‘She does not complain ? 

‘No; she does not even like 
to hear my grandmother say any- 
thing against Mr. Hickes. She 
Says that is of no use now. I think 
she tries to appear more cheerful 
and contented than she really is 
before me ; for she knows I see 
you often, and I fancy she would 
not wish you to know that she was 
unhappy.’ 

‘You are going into the City 
now ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

_ *Thank you very much for com- 
ing to tell me. I may go up to see 
the marriage.’ 

With that Alec left, wondering 
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not a little that Mr. Philip should 
be so grave and so composed. 

Somewhat later on, Philip went 
by rail to Finchley Road, and 
walked over to Hampstead, and to 
the church where he understood 
the ceremony was to take place. 
There were several idlers—chiefly 
women—hanging about, apparently 
waiting to have a glimpse of the 
bride. 

‘ There is to be a marriage here 
this morning, is there not? he 
asked of one of them. 

‘ Two, sir,’ she replied. 

By and by the clerk appeared, 
and Philip, having spoken a few 
words with him, begged permis- 
sion to be allowed to go into the 
church. This was granted; and 
he entered the silent damp-smell- 
ing building, with its rows of gloomy 
pews, and dim windows, and me- 
lancholy altar-railings. He went 
into one of the pews and sat down 
in a corner, where he could not 
be seen by any one passing up the 
centre of the church. 

So this was the end of all his 
dreams! There was a prayer-book 
lying before him ; mechanically 
he opened it, and found himselt 
reading carelessly these words, 
which had been written on the fly- 
leaf by some penitent sinner ; 

‘Peccavi peccatum grande, et 
mihi conscius multorum delicto- 
rum ; nec sic despero, quoniam ubi 
flagitia abundaverunt, gratia super- 
abundavit. Qui de peccatorum 
suorum venid desperat negat Deum 
propitium esse. Deo magnam in- 
juriam facit, qui de ejus miseri- 
cordia diffidit.’ 

* “ He does an injury to God who 
doubts His compassion,”’ he re- 
peated. ‘What compassion have 
I to be thankful for ? 

How slowly the minutes passed ! 
And now, upon one side of the 
church, a frail glimmer of ruddy 
sunshine fell, sending a few dusky 
shafts of light through the panes. 

PP 
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It was cold, too, in this damp pew ; 
and there was a frosty odour in 
the air. This was not the picture 
of Lilian’s marriage that he and 
she had drawn, in the olden times, 
when they had looked forward to 
walking down the dim aisle to- 
gether—out into the warm air and 
the sunshine, with the song of birds 
around, and the blowing of the 
summer wind. How long ago it 
now seemed since they had talked 
together! His memory wandered 
backward until it came to a beau- 
tiful period, at once beautiful and 
sad. He was still looking at the 
Latin inscription ; but in place of 
it he saw the blue waters of Torbay, 
and the white sunlight on the sails 
of a small yacht, lying at anchor 
outside the harbour, and Lilian with 
an open book on her knee, and a 
sunshade over her head. Had that 
time ever been? He might go 
down now and see the white shin- 
gle, and the rocky cliffs, and the 
far horizon-line ; and he would not 
be able to believe that he and she 
had ever been there. And yet there 
were odd phrases of hers belong- 
ing to this period which still seemed 
to sound in his ears; and he could 
see before him the piteous figure of 
the girl, as she bade farewell to the 
bay, and sat down and covered her 
face with her hands. Then the sail 
round the coast—the warm day on 
the Dart—and the tender evening 
they spent together down by the 
river, under the sunset, thinking of 
the great future that lay before 
them. Was all that a dream? or 
was this a dream—these ghastly 
pews, and the voices of one or two 
people without who waited to see 
the arrival of a pale bride? 

There is a sound of carriage- 
wheels outside the church-door. 
Presently three men enter and pass 
along the aisle ; one of them, who 
has a large flower in his coat, he 
recognises as Hickes. He trembles 
as he sees this man; for during 
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these recent days he has had 
strange thoughts about him ; and 
now that he is actually there, would 
it not settle this agony and misery 
once and for ever, if he were to 
spring upon him and choke the 
life out of the coward body? The 
small prayer-book gets twisted and 
torn ; but Philip does not stir. 

And then—in all the pale beauty 
of her innocence, and with a calm 
heroic light on her face—Lilian 
Seaford walked up between those 
dismal pews, Mrs. Lawson and Jims 
accompanying her. How lovely 
she was then, as the red sunlight 
tinged the white figure in passing, 
and fell warmly on the soft yielding 
golden-brown hair that he knew so 
well! Yet she seemed to have 
changed greatly since he last saw 
her. Whence had come that new 
light to her face—the calm courage 
that dwelt in her eyes—and the 
firmness that was visible about her 
mouth? Never before had he seen 
anything like this. ‘There was in 
her bearing a dignity and self-pos- 
session which gave to her beauty 
maturity and perfect repose. The 
face was paler too ; and there were 
traces in her eyes of a sadness 
which no semblance of courage 
could quite conceal. Yet he saw 
that she made no effort to appear 
cheerful. She was grave, calm, and 
firm ; there was no tremor of the 
hand or hesitation in her man- 
ner. So she passed on, with this 
simple majesty of bearing ; and he 
could not see how they began the 
service, for in thinking of this poor 
girl and of her probable fate, his 
eyes were blinded with tears. 

He bent his head down over the 
book, and heard only the confused 
muttering of a voice at the farther 
end of the church. He felt as 
though his life were slowly ebbing 
away from him ; and that he should 
never stir from his present position. 
Those words that were being ut 
tered were the dirge over a bygone 
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life; and he had no wish to arise 
and face a new one. After this 
terrible, slow, acute torture were 
once finished, might it not be pos- 
sible to sink into sleep, perpetual 
and dark ? 

And all at once there came to 
him a recollection of the time she 
had kissed him on the banks of 
the Dart, and looked up into his 
face with her pure and truthful 
eyes ; and he started up as from a 
dream, and nearly uttered a cry of 
despair. For there was his love 
being separated from him for ever ; 
she was kneeling, in her white 
dress, with a ray of dusky sunlight 
falling on the beautiful head, and 
her hand was in the hand of ano- 
ther. She was leaving him now, 
and placing between them a bar- 
rier eternal, insurmountable. 

‘O my darling, whom I loved 
so well! he groaned in his bitter 
unavailing grief. 

He could not remain longer 
there. The place seemed to stifle 
him. He rose and went outside 
into the cold air and the wintry 
sunlight, that now gleamed down 
on the strange faces around the 
church-gates. 

‘They are waiting to see the 
happy bride,’ he thought. 

He would wait too. But he dared 
not meet her eyes; so he went 
some little distance off, and re- 
mained there. He heard the talk 
of the people standing about— 
some of them seemed to know Li- 
lian, through the Sunday-school, 
and were discussing the merits of 
the bridegroom in rather a con- 
temptuous way. 

‘She did not seem over-happy, 
did she ?’ said one. 

‘Them Sunday-schools are a rare 
place for courting, I hear,’ said a 
second, 

‘She might ’ave done better than 
him,’ said a third. ‘ You wouldn’t 
find a prettier girl about here, I'll 
take my oath,’ 
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There was a slight bustle and 
murmur among the crowd when the 
bride came out. For one moment 
she seemed to glance round the 
faces, as if expecting to meet there 
with one she knew. The people 
observed with surprise that she was 
not on her husband’s arm as she 
came out; and that indeed he hur- 
ried forward in a somewhat awkward 
way from behind old James Law- 
son. There were two carriages 
there—the second being the one 
in which Lilian and the Lawsons 
had arrived. The first of course 
was reserved for the newly-wedded 
bride and bridegroom ; and Hickes 
now hastened up, to offer his arm 
and conduct her to the carriage. 

*No,’ she said in a low clear 
voice; ‘I go back with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawson. You made me pro- 
mise to marry you—I have kept 
my promise.’ 

How cold and calm she was as 
she turned away from him, with 
her face pale and her lips white 
and firm ! 

‘ Lilian,’ he said. 

Jims had come before him, and 
taken her hand. She stepped into 
the second carriage, Mrs. Lawson 
remaining valiantly to the last, as 
if she would dare any one to lay a 
finger on her girl. 

‘ Lilian,’ he said again, ‘ you mis- 
take altogether. If you had only 
come with me, I’d have shown you 
I wished to set you free. I did, 
indeed. I was going to send you 
home ; I wanted to prove to you 
that I am not so bad as you think. 
Won't you believe me—won’t you 
believe me, Lilian? I will let you 
go; I don’t wish to prevent your 
going ; but you will believe what I 
tell you.’ 

She sat quite pitiless and cold 
in the carriage, apparently hearing 
nothing. The small crowd now 
began to suspect that something 
was wrong, and drew nearer to the 
wheels of the carriage. 
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‘Driver,’ said Jims in a loud 
and firm voice, ‘ drive back to the 
house.’ 

‘Stay for one moment, cried 
Hickes in great excitement, for the 
crowd were surrounding him, and 
had begun to testify a lively curi- 
osity. ‘I only wish to assure you, 
Lilian, that you need have feared 
no persecution from me. I had 
determined to win your full consent 
to be my wife.’ 

‘ Drive on,’ said Jims. 

The carriage began to move, and 
the crowd drew back. Philip, who 
had been left alone, saw only part 
of what had occurred. He was 
concerned chiefly in trying to get 
one last look at Lilian—perhaps 
the last for many, many years. As 
the carriage turned in the middle 
of the road, he caught a glimpse 
of the beautiful pale face that was 
inside ; and in the same instant he 
knew that the girl’s eyes were fixed 
upon him with a look of piteous 
pain which he never forgot. 

‘God help her! he groaned. 
‘My little girl seems to beg for 
forgiveness from me ? 

He saw the carriage drive off; 
and he turned to go away, not 
caring whither. He was so occu- 
pied with his own bitter thoughts, 
that he scarcely knew that a hand 
was laid on his arm. 

‘ Look here,’ said a voice beside 
him; ‘ it is you who have made 
her do this; it is you who have 
done it! You think I am afraid of 
you. I am not. I will let you 
know that you can’t always be 
master and lord of everything you 
see.’ 

The voice was husky and wild 
with excitement ; and Philip, turn- 
ing, saw himself confronted by 
Hickes. A powerful effort of self- 
control enabled him to resist the 
first impulse he felt to knock the 
man down. He merely shook off 
his hand, and said, 

‘You had better go away.’ 
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‘I will not go away! cried 
Hickes, who was apparently quite 
mad with jealousy, or rage, or mor- 
tification, or all three combined. 
‘I suppose you laid a pretty plan 
to make me the laughing-stock of 
my friends; and you think I am 
afraid of you, and you can do what 
you like.’ 

‘I tell you to go away,’ said 
Philip, again passing on, but with 
a darker light growing in his eyes. 

‘I will not go away; I mean to 
settle with you here—now—’ 

‘Then, by heavens, if you will 
have it, take it ? 

He turned rapidly round, and the 
next instant Hickes lay stretched 
on his back on the pavement. His 
two companions now rushed for- 
ward, and were for closing upon 
Philip ; but the crowd came round 
them, crying, ‘ Fair play! 

‘ What do you want?’ said Philip, 
whose blood was now thoroughly 
up, to Hickes’s friends. ‘Do you 
want to provoke a street brawl? I 
think the best thing you can do is 
to pick up that fool who is lying 
there and bring him to his senses, 
and preserve a whole skin on your 
own bodies.’ 

There was something in his 
manner even more persuasive than 
his advice; and Hickes’s com- 
panions thought better of it, and 
did as they were bid. Philip walk- 
ed away from the group and from 
the crowd, with no great compunc- 
tion for what he had done. Indeed, 
it very speedily escaped his me- 
mory; his heart was full of other 
and sadder things. 

It was as in a dream that he 
wandered on, until he had reached 
the parts of the river between Kew 
and Richmond, with which he and 
Lilian were once familiar. He had 
come hither without set purpose— 
scarcely knowing, indeed, the di- 
rection of his steps. The various 
successive things that he saw did 
not distract his attention; he was 
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aware of their presence under this 
chill and wintry sunlight; but it 
seemed to him that, outside the im- 
mediate circle of these familiar ob- 
jects, there was another and greater 
world that was full of pain and 
darkness. What he did all that day 
he was never able to remember. 
Towards nightfall he returned to 
town, and overhead there hung the 
crowded silence of the stars. 

He glanced up at them as he 
walked along ; but he did not know 
that another face, pale and sad, 
was also looking up to them, and 
wondering if they knew of her grief 
— if they could tell her how her 
love fared, and bear to him one 
last despairing message from her, 
now that they were separated for 
ever. Was he angry with her? 
That did not matter now; and yet 
she hoped he had gentle thoughts 
of her. 

*O, my lost love!’ she said to 
herself, ‘I must not think of you 
any more, but you will think of 
me and of the old times and of the 
Dart. How sad you looked this 
morning! but there was love in 
your eyes and kindness for me. 
And did you think I was hard- 
hearted, because I sat there so si- 
lent and did not cry to you for 
help? Would you have come to 
me, my poor boy, whom I used to 
pet so? And you must forgive me 
for all I have done, for the sake of 
our old, foolish, wretched fondness ; 
and when you marry you will tell 
me, and I will send your new love 
some flowers for her hair, to show 
her that I am glad you are happy.’ 

So she talked to herself and 
cried bitterly, now that the cold, 
red, fearful day was over, and she 
sat in the dark room alone. The 
world had grown so cruel to her of 
late, and now she had reached 
the close. There was an end of 
the happiness of her life ; and she 
wondered whether she could not 
fly for sympathy and safety to the 
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sheltering bosom of her mother. 
Alas! when she gazed, with eyes 
blinded with tears, at the great 
throbbing vault of stars, they only 
deepened her misery. ‘Those me- 
lancholy stars! that have been 
sought by the weary and the 
wretched since ever the mournful 
Pleiades looked down on a break- 
ing human heart. Are they sad to 
us because we know that they are 
the only link between us and the 
forgotten nations that have lived 
out their little life and passed away 
long before history had a voice— 
between us and all the races of 
men that have looked up to them, 
and wondered, and died? We 
know only that since ever human 
sorrow forced men to puzzle over 
the mystery of life, the pale stars 
have been there: the young hus- 
band, turning from the bedside of 
his dead wife, has stretched up his 
hands to them, and piteously en- 
treated for one glimpse of the fair 
young soul that has gone from his 
side, and wondered in which of the 
great worlds of light she is now 
walking with shining feet ; the young 
mother, in the dead of night, has 
listened to hear her child call to 
her from out of the wonderful star- 
plain, and has grown sick of the 
cold silence; and the lover, from 
over his loved one’s grave, has 
questioned the vague mystery of 
the heavens, and wept because he 
saw no sign. So sad they are !— 
for we know that all this sorrow 
has passed before the cold unpity- 
ing eyes; and we know that the 
same stars will shine down on our 
small world when every trace of 
human life shall have been brushed 
from off its surface—when an ocean 
may lie over the graves of Abelard 
and Heloise, and all the manifold 
voices of bygone centuries be mute. 
Is it possible, we ask ourselves, 
that this must be—that a future 
comes in which there is no sound 
and no light—that the human race 
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will be as the dead man who lies village ringing even in dreams? 
beneath the Atlantic, and cannot This is the question we ask of the 
hear any more the bells of town or stars ; and they will not answer. 
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On the banks of the broad brown river, 
The beautiful Northern stream, 

Where over the blue forget-me-nots 
The silvery willows gleam ; 


On the banks of the glittering river, 
When the sun was sinking low, 

When the long green meadows and far blue hills 
In his glory lay all aglow ; 


On the banks of the running river, 

In the spring of the life and the year,— 
My first-love said the first love-words 

That ever I blushed to hear. 





And, ah, how the broad bright river, 
The upland and hill and all, 

Brightened and shone to the happy eyes, 
As the young heart heard its call ! 


As the song of the rushing river 
Chimed to the whispering voice ; 

And the simple, foolish, lovely words 
Thrilled on, ‘ Rejoice, rejoice ! 


Ah, the breeze on the great swift river, 
It leaves not a trace behind ! 

And the sweet soft words, the sweet young dream, 
They passed like the summer wind. 


But the dream that began by the river, 
With a wondering smiling sigh, 

I think how its empire glorified 
My youth and its April sky. 


And still, when I stand by the river, 
I think of that idle dream ; 

Till, in the dazzle of rising tears, 
Fade meadow, hill, and stream. 


As I see where the blue forget-me-nots 
Bloom on where the willows quiver, 

And listen again to the words I heard 
In the spring-time by the river. 





POISONING BY MISTAKE. 


—_—_——~— 


THERE is no calamity of social life 
that is invested with so lamentable 
a character as that of poisoning by 
mistake. The sudden and unlook- 
ed-for death of those near and dear 
to us, by fire, by drowning, by rail- 
way, road, or river, or by any of 
the thousand-and-one accidents 
that befall every-day existence, is 
more or less reconcilable in afflic- 
tion ; but when laid prostrate and 
helpless on the wearying bed of sick- 
ness, and the ministering angel, in 
the earthly form of mother, wife, 
or sister, innocently hands us our 
death-draught, this is terrible in- 
deed. It may be their own blunder, 
the ignorance of a thoughtless ser- 
vant, nurse, or the carelessness of 
an equally thoughtless, but much 
more culpable, druggist, or drug- 
gists ‘young man.’ And what 
makes it more terrible still to the 
mourning relatives is the fact that 
they were praying and hoping at 
the fatal moment that the best 
effects would follow from ‘the me- 
dicine.’ 

The reader will be somewhat 
startled to learn that the Com- 
mittee of the Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference, representing the entire me- 
dical profession of the country, au- 
thenticated, during the four years 
preceding 1868, nearly sixty cases 
of poisoning by mistake. What is 
stranger still is the fact that strong 
legislative action well directed might 
have prevented at least four-fifths of 
these calamities. 

The late Mr. Wakley, who was 
for so many years a coroner, was al- 
ways very anxious about a thorough 
reform in this direction ; not only 
in the use and sale of poisons, but in 


all kinds of preventible accidents 
that came before him. But, although 
he was the founder, and the editor 
also, of the Zancet, coroner for 
western Middlesex for more than 
two-and-twenty years, and seven- 
teen years a member of Parliament 
for the metropolitan borough of 
Finsbury, he was unable to pro- 
cure the adoption of the safeguards 
he wished against accidental poi- 
soning. He was always advocating 
the prevention of not only that, but 
every kind of preventible accident ; 
yet, singular to say, he lost his own 
life in consequence of an accident 
that befell him whilst stepping from 
a small pleasure-boat at Madeira, 
never knew a 


in May 1862. I 
man so earnest in his endeavours 
to provide against two very com- 
mon kinds of accidents, namely, 
poisoning by mistake and setting 


fire to clothing in rooms. I have 
heard him lecture, as it were, on 
the termination of some heartrend- 
ing case, in which a family of young 
children have been left motherless 
and helpless, on account of the 
vanity of the female mind in re- 
spect to crinoline. I have heard 
him say: ‘Gentlemen, this is the 
fourth crinoline inquest that I have 
held this week. Female after fe- 
male set fire to themselves and 
die a most painful death, and all 
for such poor pitiful vanity. Have 
the women of England taken leave 
of their senses? I have held my- 
self, apart from other coroners, as 
many as eleven inquests in one 
month on old and young who had 
been burnt to death through crino- 
line. Every day’s paper mentions 
cases of the most melancholy cha- 
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racter, and still the women will 
take no warning. I suppose, so 
long as it is fashion, they w// take 
no warning, but will continue to 
sacrifice themselves upon the altar 
of this fearful Moloch.’ He was 
right. His successor, Dr. Lancas- 
ter, was every day preaching the 
same kind of sermon overthe bodies 
of fresh victims as long as crinoline 
was fashionable ; and with no better 
effect than Mr. Wakley had done. 
The ‘poor pitiful vanity’ was too 
much for them, as many another 
equally poor and pitiful one has 
been before, and will be again; 
and crinoline flourished, and vic- 
tims were burnt to death in an in- 
creasing ratio (although every one 
was ‘ so careful when near the fire’), 
as long as crinoline lasted. 

I have known even Miss Flo- 
rence Nightingale’s fatal fears in 
this respect verified to the letter 
in more than one instance. Speak- 
ing, in Votes on Nursing, of pro- 
fessional and non-professional at- 
tendants on the sick, she says : 

‘A nurse who rustles is the hor- 
ror of a patient, though, perhaps, 
he does not know why. 

* The fidget of silk and crinoline, 
the rattling of keys, the creaking 
of stays and of shoes, will do a 
patient more harm than all the 
medicines in the world will do him 
good. 

‘The noiseless step of women, 
the noiseless drapery of women, 
are mere figures of speech in this 
day. Her skirts (and well if they 
do not throw down some piece of 
furniture) will at least brush against 
every article in the room as she 
moves.’ 

And in a foot-note we are told : 

‘Fortunate it is if her skirts do 
not catch fire, and if the nurse does 
not give herself up a sacrifice, Zo- 
gether with her patient, to be burnt 
in her own petticoats. I wish the 
Registrar-General would tell us the 
exact number of deaths by burn- 
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ing occasioned by this absurd and 
hideous custom. But, if people will 
be stupid, let them take measures to 
protect themselves from their own 
stupidity—measures which every 
chemist knows, such as putting 
alum into starch, which prevents 
starched articles of dress from blaz- 
ing up. I wish, too, that people 
who wear crinolines could see the 
indecency of their own dress as 
other people see it.’ 

Thus spoke Florence Nightin- 
gale, herself a noble woman ; but, 
like Wisdom crying out in the 
streets, no woman regarded her ; 
and the burnings and indecencies 
continued, decause crinoline was the 
Sashion. 

Ah me, what fearful sights I have 
seen, what heart-broken wailings 
have horrified my senses, what or- 
phaned motherless families, what 
comforts destroyed, what desolate 
homes have I beheld, as the con- 
sequence of the self-sacrificing to 
the pitiless destroying Moloch of 
crinoline and fashion ! 

I remember once ‘taking the 
notes,’ as shorthand-writing is tech- 
nically called, at an inquest held 
by Mr. Wakley ; and a very painful 
affair it was. The case was that of 
a tradesman in the western part of 
the metropolis ; and it roused the 
whole district. He had establish- 
ed himself comfortably in business, 
was married, and had a family of 
four young children. He had some- 
what overworked himself at the pe- 
riod now under notice, and was 
rather unwell. His wife, at his re- 
quest, sent the servant to the near- 
est druggist’s for some Epsom salts. 
The only assistant was a somewhat 
handsome-looking young man, as 
he appeared at the inquest. It was 
about eight o’clock at night in 
mid-winter, and the girl brought in 
the physic with the supper-beer. 
Mr. M. C. had it prepared, and, 
remarking that it would ‘make him 
all right by morning,’ swallowed it. 
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The next hour, poor man, he was 
‘laid out’ stiff in death; his chil- 
dren, who had only a short time be- 
fore kissed him, and went laugh- 
ing to their beds, were fatherless, 
his wife was a widow, and his house 
was turned into a house of bitter 
wailing and woe. He had taken an 
enormous quantity of arsenic. 

It appeared from the servant- 
girl’s evidence that she was known 
at the chemist’s, that ‘the young 
man was smiling and talking to a 
young lady in the shop,’ and that 
whilst doing so he gave her the 
arsenic ; that the principal was writ- 
ing in his own room, and knew 
nothing of the fatal occurrence un- 
til too late. Well, here was one 
man killed, and two others almost 
ruined, by, very likely, that delight- 
ful evening gossip of the chemist’s 
assistant. His employer was sued 
for the loss of the husband, and 
had to pay heavily ; confidence in 
him was gone, he had to sacrifice 
his business to get rid of it ; whilst 
the thoughtless assistant, the un- 
witting cause of all this, told me 
that, with such a stigma upon him, 
no respectable chemist would have 
him in his employ. 

The coroner, in the course of his 
observations, referred to the melan- 
choly and painful nature of the 
case, spoke of the damage inflicted, 
and that the wrongdoers were liable 
both in personal and pocket reme- 
dies. But what is the use of all 
that to the dead ? 

Here is a truly miraculous escape 
that occurred in country practice, 
within my own personal knowledge. 
A young man, the apprentice of a 
general practitioner in a rural dis- 
trict, was left at home for the even- 
ing to make up and send out the 
prescriptions necessitated by the 
morning visits of his employer. As 
the young man wanted to go some 
distance on a visit much more con- 
genial to his feelings than that of 
the sick, he lost no time in com- 
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pleting his work. As he was hurry- 
ing off on what the poet calls the 
wings of love, his master drove up 
to the door, and going into the 
surgery, made the usual inquiries. 

‘Mr. Gout’s draught and lotion ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* Mrs. Fidgetty’s powder ?” 

‘Sent home an hour ago.’ 

*I shall want you to ride over to 
the rectory and see the little girl 
in the scarlatina, so we'll have the 
other horse out, as this one is 
rather knocked-up.’ 

Orders were given, and the ‘ swift 
courser’ was brought round ready 
saddled. 

*O, Mrs. Ivyleaf’s mixture 
that gone ?’ 

* Yes, some time.’ 

‘ Ah, which bottle did you make 
it up from ? 

‘That one on the third shelf.’ 

‘My God! Ride for your life, 
and shout aloud as you near the 
house. You'll get there by ten 
o’clock ; and as the medicine was 
not to be taken until the last thing, 
you may yet be in time. I’m 
ruined! I’m ruined! and the dis- 
tracted surgeon sank down pant- 
ing and fainting on a chair in the 
surgery. 

As the reader will have seen, 
there was no time then for farther 
explanation. The assistant, or ap- 
prentice rather, being a good rider, 
as most country-bred boys are, was 
flying at the top of his horse’s speed 
down the road, long before his mas- 
ter had uttered his last ejaculation. 
On his errand of life or death, he 
had about two miles to go; but 
the road was good, perfectly clear, 
and the moon was shining brightly. 
On nearing the house he saw lights 
upstairs, his heart leapt within him 
so loudly that he said he distinctly 
heard it thumping against his ribs. 
The mingled emotions of hope and 
fear, instead of paralysing, so nerved 
him that he set up, to use his own 
words, ‘such a howl as if Womb- 
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well’s menagerie had broke loose, 
and turned out for a night’s foray.’ 
At length, both his horse and him- 
self in a steaming perspiration, he 
pulled the bell of the garden- 
gate, and was soon answered by 
a pretty handmaiden, who came 
tripping and smiling down the little 
walk to ask what was ‘the matter 
with the doctor.’ The sick-nurse 
was equally inquisitive from the 
casement -window overhead. He 
knew by the smile that he was in 
time—had won—had, in fact, fore- 
stalled death, and saved his em- 
ployer’s practice and reputation. 

‘I have had a good many pretty 
handmaidens smile upon me in my 
time,’ said he, ‘ but I never had a 
smile that produced such joy, or 
removed such a load of terror, as 
that one. It is photographed so 
permanently on my mind, that I 
shall never forget it. I think I see 
it now.’ 

‘Well, doctor, and what ever is 
the matter with you ?” 

‘That—that medicine for—for 
Mrs. Ivyleaf, it—it—is for another 
purpose altogether.’ 

‘You are just in time, doctor, 
for nurse was taking it upstairs to 
give to missus, when your shouting 
and galloping down the lane made 
us both run to the window to see 
what ever was the matter. We 
thought the very old scratch was 
coming mad along !’ 

The bottle was returned un- 
opened, and the messenger hasten- 
ed home, where, on his arrival, he 
found his employer so prostrate 
that he was unwell for a week after- 
wards. 

And this is how the mistake 
arose. The recipe was a prepara- 
tion of tincture of ginger, and the 
name upon the bottle was all 
right; but from some cause or 
other, it had been filled with diluted 
nitric acid. A label to that effect 
was put on by ‘ the boy,’ who, pro- 
bably not liking to spoil the beauti- 
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ful gilt letters of ‘ Trnc. Zrnz.,’ had 
pasted the new label on the oppo- 
site side. The unfortunate medical 
man knew of the blunder, ordered 
it to be rectified, but in the hurry 
and diversity of a large country 
practice he had forgotten to see 
the alteration carried out person- 
ally ; hence the lady’s narrow es- 
scape from a dose of nitric acid 
and a painful death, instead of 
tincture of ginger and an invigo- 
rating night’s rest. When the me- 
dicine had been despatched, the 
change of bottle and the attendant 
circumstances suddenly flashed on 
the doctor’s mind, and with the 
rapidity of lightning he guessed the 
result of his oversight. 

A tradesman, being ‘out of sorts,’ 
went to the doctor’s, and received 
two bottles from him; one was a 
lotion, and the other was medicine. 
As both bottles were in appearance 
very nearly alike, his servant gave 
him the lotion to drink, instead of 
the draught. The result was not 
so satisfactory as the previous case, 
for the poor man died in a short 
time in excruciating agony. Of 
course an inquest was held; and 
in answer to the jury, the house- 
keeper stated that there was zo la- 
bel on the bottle containing the 
embrocation. The surgeon said 
there was a@ /adel, but it did not say 
that the contents were ‘ POISON ; 
it only notified that it was for ex- 
ternal, not internal, use. There 
was the usual censure and the 
usual regret; but all the scolding 
and all the tears in the world could 
not bring the victim back to life. 

Here is an illustration of the 
fatal effects arising from people 
whose work is in the kitchen being 
permitted to touch poisonous arti- 
cles. A farmer’s wife was helping 
her son to mix the sheep-dipping 
composition of arsenic and soap. 
During the process, she went into 
the kitchen to make the pudding 
for the household dinner, taking 
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with her the remains of the arsenic 
to put away. She made the pud- 
ding ; everybody who had eaten of 
it was immediately taken ill after 
dinner ; the doctor was fetched by 
about the only person who was able 
to go, fortunately not being a pud- 
ding-eater. Arsenical poisoning was 
clear beyond all doubt; analysis 
confirmed it. One man died, and 
the rest of the people recovered. 
On the inquest, the woman was 
utterly unable to account for the 
manner in which the arsenic got 
mixed up with the flour. This was 
a terrible piece of business. 

A veterinary surgeon recom- 
mended a lotion for a friend’s 
horse. The friend, in his careless- 
ness, placed the bottle on the shelf 
with some purgative medicine for 
himself. The consequence was, 
that, unthinkingly, he took a wine- 
glassful from the wrong bottle, 
drank it, and was soon dead. The 
lotion thus taken was a concen- 
trated solution of sulphate of zinc. 

Here is a most extraordinary 
case of accidental poisoning. A 
man came home from business one 
evening, and feeling somewhat fe- 
verish from a slight cold, sent his 
wife out for his favourite panacea, 
salts and senna. When she opened 
the packets at home, she found 
them both alike. ‘O, dear me !’ she 
cried, ‘they have given me both 
salts.’ She went back, but found 
the shop closed for the night. As 
she did not like to disturb the 
people inside, she returned home. 
Her husband not liking to go an- 
other day without his medicine, she 
dissolved the smaller packet of the 
two, and gave itto him. He drank 
it, was taken ill immediately, and 
died. It was oxalic acid! The paper 
of the packet was produced before 
the coroner at the inquest. It was 
labelled right enough to prevent a 
fatal mistake, ‘Oxalic Acid—Poi- 
son; but the woman could not 
read herself, and, strange to say, 
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she took everything for granted, 
and didn’t show the label to her hus- 
band, who could read, 

Cases have also arisen where 
strychnia has been dispensed for 
tartar-emetic, and killed the pa- 
tient. These were instances of in- 
excusable carelessness of the dis- 
penser ; for both bottles are gene- 
rally labelled as poisons, and the 
patient had not the slightest chance, 
whatever vigilance he might exer- 
cise, or whatever intelligence he 
might possess. 

Chemists’ assistants have also 
killed by making up extract of aco- 
nite into pills, instead of extract of 
wormwood. 

But children are generally the 
greatest sufferers and the most 
helpless under sickness. As every- 
body can be a druggist who chooses, 
without any previous preparation 
at all—and as the illiterate druggist 
is, unfortunately, the consulting 
physician, general practitioner, and 
recipe - dispenser in poor thickly- 
populated neighbourhoods, to the 
great detriment of the properly- 
qualified gentleman, and the posi- 
tive injury of the poor themselves 
—it need not be wondered at that 
such accidents as these are so fre- 
quent. When a child ‘ takes ill,’ it 
is, ‘Run to the chemist’s for a 
penn’orth of this,’ or ‘a penn’orth 
of that,’ as the case may be. If 
the chemist happens to be a pro- 
perly-educated man in his business, 
the risk is proportionately lessened. 
But it unfortunately happens that 
trained chemists, as a rule, do not 
pitch their tents in the main tho- 
roughfares of ‘Slumland.’ The 
number of educated chemists are, 
however, happily extending them- 
selves. The Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain is labouring 
with energy and will; and if Par- 
liament would only assist in the 
good work, accidental poisoning 
would be comparatively rare. 

Croton oil has been sold for si- 
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rup of squills by a chemist. Of 
course it was taken, and the pa- 
tient was killed. A child two years 
old was taken ill. The father, 
intending to be his own family 
doctor, sent for a mixture, which 
was duly supplied. Unfortunately 
he never looked at the label until 
his child was beyond all earthly 
help, when he discovered that he 
had administered camphorated oil. 
The poor child was killed. 

Oxalic acid seems, by some sin- 
gular fatality, to be continually 
taking the place of Epsom salts. 
This must arise from the unchange- 
able proximity in which the two 
articles are kept. 

Even the wholesale druggists 
have made the mistake of sending 
to the retail dealer tartar-emetic 
instead of cream-of-tartar. In one 
instance the mistake was not long 
undiscovered, but it was found 
out by the patients. The che- 
mist believed the wholesale house 
to be correct, so did not examine 
for himself. The result was, that 
some half-dozen people were taken 
ill almost simultaneously ; an exam- 
ination was instituted, and the mis- 
take discovered. No life was lost. 

An instance of persons in trade 
keeping the poisons they use in an 
Open position may be cited. A 
widow woman kept a confectioner’s 
shop, and she used oil of bitter 
almonds to flavour her confection- 
ery. She had a fine boy, only nine 
years of age, and, naturally believ- 
ing that the stuff that was prized so 
much by his mother for her beauti- 
ful tarts must be very nice indeed, 
he watched his opportunity,and got 
at the bottle. He said he only took 
‘just a taste,’ but he died, never- 
theless, next morning. That poor 
woman paid a heavy penalty for 
either her ignorance or her impru- 
dence. But she was not much to 
blame. It was shown at the in- 
quest that the bottle was not la- 
belled ‘ Poison,’ nor was she even 
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told that it was poison at all. The 
chemist was clearly the cause of 
that child’s death. 

Cream of tartar, too, besides being 
displaced by tartar-emetic—a poison 
—is occasionally mixed up with 
arsenic. Sometimes fatal results 
have occurred, and in a case before 
me a number of persons were made 
ill, but nobody died. 

I have not, as yet, touched upon 
that every-day household specific, 
laudanum ; but here is a painful 
case. A lady, only twenty-eight 
years of age, intended to have re- 
course to that thorough purgative, 
a blue pill and black draught. She 
accordingly sent her maid out to 
obtain it. When the girl got to the 
druggist’s, she found the shop in the 
hands of the painters and paper- 
hangers; all was in apparent con- 
fusion, but still business was going 
on. She gave her order, obtained 
the pill and draught, and returned 
home. Her mistress in the morn- 
ing swallowed the contents of the 
phial, and soon after fell asleep— 
never more to wake in this world! 
The druggist had administered a 
dose of laudanum for black draught, 
and killed the unfortunate lady. 

Several deaths have, somewhat 
singularly, arisen through persons 
mistaking Burnett’s disinfecting fluid 
for fluid magnesia. 

Sometimes nurses make sad mis- 
takes. The nurse of a lady killed 
the infant by being too clever. Her 
mistress was using morphia under 
the directions of her medical ad- 
viser, but unfortunately there was 
no poison-label on it. It was kept 
on the bedroom table, and nothing 
was said to the nurse on the matter, 
as it was not thought necessary. As 
the class of domestic servants are 
not generally in the possession of 
very reflective faculties—and it is 
not quite fair to expect this of 
them—the lady was open to a cer- 
tain amount of blame. The con- 
sequence was that the nurse mistook 
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the laudanum for dill-water, and 
‘gave some to baby,’ which soon 
killed it. 

In another instance a druggist 
himself administered laudanum in- 
stead of tincture of rhubarb, and 
killed the patient. A farther case 
is ‘ on the list,’ in which, at the in- 
quest, the druggist took it very 
coolly, as ‘one of those accidents 
to which everybody was liable,’ and 
made no attempt whatever to ex- 
cuse himself. Another ignorant fel- 
low of a druggist killed a poor man 
by selling him saltpetre, above all 
other things, for Epsom salts. Three 
times in two years have druggists 
sold laudanum for tincture of rhu- 
barb, and every time attended by 
fatal results. 

In country market-towns every 
druggist adds to his bill of fare, 
‘Horse and cattle medicines.’ 
Sheep-dipping powder forms a large 
article of their trade, especially in 
sheep-farming counties. Asa key 
to the careless way in which some 
of these druggists transact their 
business, I need only mention the 
following fatal incident. Two farm- 
ing youths, of the respective ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years, being 
‘in town,’ called for some flour of 
sulphur. It was handed to them in 
a brown-paper packet, without any 
label whatever. They, naturally 
enough, believing that the druggist 
knew what they wanted, and had 
given it to them, divided ‘the stuff,’ 
and took each his share. It was 
not long before they were both 
dead ; and on the inquest it turned 
out that they had taken large doses 
of arsenic. 

Here is an instance calling for 
legislative action. In many places, 
out of the centres of capital towns, 
the trade of druggist includes that 
of grocer, perfumer, wine and spirit 
dealer, brush and mat seller, and to- 
bacconist. I myself saw, last sum- 
mer, in South Wales, the addition 
of fruit and print seller. Well, into 
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one of these many-trade shops a 
poor young woman entered, and 
asked for her recipe to be made 
up, which she handed over, requir- 
ing five grains of calomel. The 
grocer ‘medicine-man’ happened to 
beout, probably extending his opera- 
tions in some way or another, leav- 
ing his ‘ practice’ in the hands of 
the ‘gude wife at hame.’ That no 
doubt amiable but ignorant lady 
administered five grains of strych- 
nia instead of calomel, which the 
poor victim swallowed. In less 
than fifteen minutes this fine young 
woman, only twenty-seven years of 
age, lay dead on the floor of the 
shop! This was a case of a shock- 
ing character. 

Almost following on the heels of 
this is another fatal strychnia death ; 
but, in this instance, the blunder 
was made by a properly-qualified, 
well-educated chemist’s assistant— 
a man of experience, holding a po- 
sition in a first-class well-regulated 
establishment. 

In this case the victim was a 
gentleman of position, and the mat- 
ter caused a great deal of discus- 
sion at the time. The assistant was 
tried atthe assizes for manslaughter; 
but, on account of the strong pro- 
fessional evidence in his favour, he 
was given credit for his absence of 
malicious motive, and a verdict of 
‘ Not Guilty’ was returned. It ap- 
peared on the inquest and at the 
trial that the strychnia was admi- 
nistered by mistake for ‘ James’s 
powder,’ and the mistake was stated 
to have been owing to the two in- 
gredients being kept on the same 
shelf ; furthermore, that for readi- 
ness and convenience in dispensing, 
the strychnia was kept in a state of 
powder instead of being in the crys- 
talline form. There was only one 
bottle between the two bottles 
named, and though the word ‘ poi- 
son’ was on the strychnia bottle, 
the mistake was made in the 
hurry of large dispensing practice. 
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At the assistant’s trial one profes- 
sional witness stated that he con- 
sidered the arrangements of the 
chemist’s establishment remarkably 
good, and that of his own know- 
ledge he felt satisfied that the most 
elaborate means were taken to pre- 
vent misdispensing in the prescrip- 
tions. In addition to the trial of 
the assistant, a civil action was 
brought against the principal in 
one of the superior courts, and 
damages to the extent of 2000/. 
were recovered. 

Two thousand pounds, with the 
costs of three trials before three 
juries, with corresponding loss of 
practice, was a heavy penalty to 
pay for one mistake ; but then that 
mistake cost a man his life, and 
prematurely swept off the face of 
the earth, as by a thunderbolt, the 
head and protector of a family, to 
whom 2z0oo/. was but a sorry equi- 
valent. 

Who would think that one of 
the requisites of the boudoir would 
be the indirect cause of death? 
But it has been. Many ladies are 
in the habit of keeping a bottle of 
sal-volatile on their dressing-tables ; 
and when anything comes from the 
druggist it is generally placed be- 
side its headache-curing fellow. 

Not many weeks ago, a lady in 
a distant part of the country, re- 
markable for her robust health and 
cheerful disposition, was suddenly 
deprived of life in the following 
manner. 

For several days she had been 
suffering from a severe toothache— 
very probably neuralgia. She had 
been using mustard-poultices and 
other home-known remedies, but 
without much alleviation of her 
pain. On her bedroom table was 
a bottle of laudanum, which nar- 
cotic she applied to her gums ; and 
beside it stood a bottle of sal-vola- 
tile, for the purpose of relieving 
her headache; in addition to a 
third bottle, containing chloroform. 
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She went to bed at her usual hour 
in the evening; but, about two 
o’clock in the morning, she called 
out, terror-stricken, to her cook : 

‘Get up! I have taken some 
laudanum in mistake for sal-vola- 
tile ? 

She shortly afterwards became 
insensible. ‘Two medical men ar- 
rived, and used the stomach-pump ; 
but without avail, as the lady died 
in the course of the forenoon. The 
evidence at the inquest established 
the probability that, in her intense 
pain—she had herself just pulled 
one of her bad teeth out—she en- 
tirely passed by the sal-volatile, 
and had taken firstly chloroform in 
mistake, and then the laudanum. 

In many hundreds of families, 
especially in country places, there 
are family medicine-chests, with the 
usual book of instructions, mea- 
sures, scales, &c. The mother of 
the household usually looks upon 
it as her especial ‘mission’ to qualify 
for general practice in this family 
dispensary. Such a course is high- 
ly commendable where care and 
caution are prominent faculties in 
the temperament of the matronly 
practitioner ; otherwise, what shall 
we say of it? Any person handling 
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chest should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, either speak, or be 
spoken to, during such handling. 
The neglect of such a rule may 
cost the life of a patient. Here is 
a case in point, in which a patient 
had a narrow escape. 

Not many days ago, a well-known 
gentleman of position, feeling un- 
well, fancied that a black-draught 
would do him ‘a power of good.’ 
He had his medicine-chest brought 
into his room, and, whilst convers- 
ing with a friend, swallowed the 
delicacy (!). He soon found, how- 
ever, that the conversation had dis- 
tracted his attention, and that he 
had taken laudanum by mistake. 
By the aid of fleet coursers a couple 
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of medical men arrived in time to 
render useful service. They remain- 
ed all day; and in the evening were 
just able to say that their respected 
patient was in a fair way of re- 
covery. 

I will give one more case which, 
from its singularity, ought not to be 
omitted. 

A medical practitioner was called 
away, and left his assistant to make 
up a solution of morphia for a pa- 
tient. When the preparation was 
ready he turned it into a measure 
from which he had begun to filter 
it into a bottle. To show the ex- 
treme danger of even a chemist 
leaving a job of this kind unfin- 
ished, it so happened that the as- 
sistant left the shop and went to 
the rear for a short time. During 
his absence his master returned 
home, went into the surgery, and 
commenced making up a mixture 
in a great hurry. Thinking that 
the measure, into which the now 
absent assistant had just previously 
poured and left his preparation of 
morphia, contained only water, the 
surgeon used it as such in his mix- 
ture, and hastened off again to his 
patient. When the assistant re- 
turned his morphia was gone, and 
so was his master. It is needless 
to add that the unfortunate patient 
was shortly numbered with the 
things that were. 

Did this case not partake so ter- 
ribly of the tragic, it might raise a 
smile at its pantomimic character. 
There can be no question of its 
authenticity, for the committee of 
the Pharmaceutical Conference are 
in possession of the full particu- 
lars. 

The Lancet gave a list of five- 
and-twenty of these accidental-poi- 
soning cases, all occurring within 
two years, and showed that there 
were seventeen which might have 
been prevented by the use of bot- 
tles which would have denoted by 
the touch that their contents were 
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not intended for internal use. The 
committee in their report mention 
the same fact ; and, furthermore, that 
three more cases could have been 
prevented by using dark-coloured 
and labelled paper for the poisonous 
powders. Thus, out of the twenty- 
four deaths recorded in the twenty- 
five cases given, twenty might have 
been prevented by the means stat- 
ed—that is, that eighty per cent of 
the fatalities resulting from acci- 
dental poisoning are preventible. 

Mr. Wakley advocated the use 
of triangular or many-sided bottles 
years ago, and dark-coloured—say 
deep blue or black—paper for poi- 
sonous powders. The bottles would 
be sensible to the touch, so that a 
man taking the wrong one in dis- 
pensing would immediately be made 
aware of it the moment he grasped 
it. In surgeries and chemists’ 
shops of ordinary business the poi- 
sons should all be kept locked by 
themselves in a cupboard, and on 
a totally different side of the shop, 
away from any other medicine what- 
ever. Such precautionary measures 
have been in full operation for seve- 
ral years in many establishments, 
modified according to the special 
circumstances of each place. 

From the result of inquiries it 
appears that, in all respectable 
chemists’ and druggists’ shops, 
every possible care that human 
ingenuity can devise is taken al- 
ready, but that the greatest dan- 
ger rests with the careless as- 
sistant and the equally careless 
nurse. My friend the M.D. says 
that one of the best preventives 
against accidental poisoning must 
be the elevation of the dispensing 
agents of medicine—in fact, a pro- 
fessional recognition of properly- 
educated gentlemen whose business 
it may be to decipher physicians’ 
prescriptions and make up medi- 
cines. Such a status for dispensers 
the Pharmaceutical Society has 
been long striving for. Another 
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friend, a chemist, says, with re- 
spect to legislators dealing effec- 
tively with such a subject, ‘ Ve suéor 
ultra crepidam,’ which he was kind 
enough to translate for me as, ‘No 
cobbler beyond his leather’-—that 
is, that the precautions had far bet- 
ter be left to the dispenser’s own 
responsibility than to any legisla- 
tive enactments whatever. But he 
would take especial care that the 
same functionary should have the 
educational and practical training 
and the proper social status equally 
with his medical brother, the prac- 
tising surgeon. 

Extreme care shouldbe exercised 
by persons handling the medicines 
and lotions of the sick. Very often 
a patient will be using both internal 
and external applications at the 
same time, and the usual custom 
is to keep them side by side on the 
same shelf. For the matter of that, 
the bottles may be of the same 
size, colour, and form; and as most 
lotions are poisonous, see what a 
danger! From having heard a great 
deal about accidental poisoning, I 
have long recommended that a 
lotion should always have to be looked 
Jor. This would give the mind 
time to recover from any sudden 
surprise, and remember what was 
being sought for. In addition to 
this, the bottle should be pasted over 
with white paper, upon which several 
large ‘dabs’ of sealing-wax should 
be dropped ; there would be an ap- 
peal to the touch as well as to sight, 
and would offer a good bar against 
inadvertence either by day or night. 
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But a great deal must always de- 
pend on the nurse in such matters. 
Intelligent women are now as re- 
gularly educated for nurses as for 
any profession—a tremendous in- 
road on the days when either a 
disappointment in love or a general 
unfitness for anything else was the 
basis for turning a woman into a 
nurse for the sick—the days, or 
rather nights, of the gin-bottle, snor- 
ing, and the snuff-box. Under such 
conditions it is no wonder that, 
being suddenly awoke in the night, 
the half-bemuddled nurse should 
pour out a dose of lotion instead of 
medicine, and so kill her patient. 
It is not too much to say, that 
there must be considerably over 
30,000 female sick-nurses in Great 
Britain (including the birth-room)— 
the census of 1851 gave the num- 
ber as 27,688—and the importance 
of a proper training for them forces 
itself with tremendous energy upon 
our feelings. Of these no fewer 
than 9165 were of the ages from 
60 to 85 years and upwards! Per- 
sons of 65 years of age, &c., are 
beginning to require the nurse 
themselves, and their full night’s 
undisturbed rest, rather than be 
the nurse of the sick. Need it be 
wondered at, as was repeatedly 
shown during the recent investiga- 
tion into the condition of work- 
house infirmaries, that not only 
is the wrong medicine frequently 
given, but poisoning by mistake is 
by no means so rare an occurrence 
in the sick-room as is commonly 
supposed ? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE DOG AND HIS MASTER. 


Upon that same Christmas - eve 
Solomon Fewster sat in his room 
a moody unhappy man. He was 
alone ; but if angry thought could 
have found palpable shape, the 
room would have been thronged 
with ugly forms. He had refused 
the invitation which Mrs. Marvel 
had given him to join the Christ- 
mas party, simply because, when 
she invited him, she happened to 
say something in joyful tones of 
Joshua’s expected return. The 
mere mention of Joshua’s name 
was sufficient to inflame him; and 
he kad at once refused her in a 
lofty manner, saying that he had 
another engagement for the even- 
This being false—which in 


ing. 
itself was of the smallest conse- 
quence to him—he found himself 


now alone and miserable. The 
Lascar had done his work well. 
There is no death for jealousy; 
it sleeps, but it never dies. And 
the Lascar had been careful that 
even the temporary bliss of for- 
getfulness should be denied to his 
master. Less force of cunning 
than he was possessed of would 
have served his purpose with such 
a2 man as Solomon Fewster. 

The good influence of the time 
did not touch Solomon Fewster’s 
heart. He was completely en- 
grossed by two sentiments—love 
for Ellen, hate for Joshua. The 
very circumstance that upon this 
Christmas-eve he had wilfully de- 
prived himself of the painful plea- 
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sure of being in Ellen’s company 
he laid to Joshua’s door. He had 
never declared his love to Ellen; 
he had beer: fearful to do so—fear- 
ful lest, when he asked her to be 
his wife, she should refuse ever to 
see him again. His nature was 
eminently cautious; he never struck 
until the iron was hot and malle- 
able. ‘But I will have her,’ he 
had declared to himself over and 
over again; ‘I will have her, if I 
wait for years.’ His cautiousness 
was shown in his treatment of the 
Lascar. He never allowed his dog, 
as he continued to call him, to en- 
ter his place during the day, and 
had warned him, if they met in the 
street, not to show any sign of re- 
cognition. 

His Christmas-eve was an utterly 
miserable one. ‘The blind beggar 
who stood at the corner of his 
street, and who had stood there 
as far back as his remembrance 
carried him, was happier than he. 
He had seen the beggar that very 
day leave his post many hours be- 
fore his usual time, and he noticed 
that the man had a smile upon his 
face. Well, it was as it should be: 
it was Christmas time, and the man 
rejoiced, beggar as he was. Every 
happy face that Solomon Fewster 
saw that day deepened the hate he 
bore to Joshua; for if it had not 
been for that absent enemy, he 
would have been as happy as the 
best of them. Once during the 
evening he went into the open 
space at the rear of his house, and 
saw his neighbours’ windows lighted 
up, and heard sounds of merriment 
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issue from the rooms. ‘ Who is it 
that prevents me from being as 
happy as they are?’ he muttered. 
‘Who is the cause of my remaining 
here to-night, fretting my heart out, 
instead of sitting next to the girl 
that I love more than my life?” 
Although the snow was falling, he 
was disinclined to return immedi- 
ately to the house. He unlocked 
the gate in the rear of his premises, 
and strolled along the narrow lane 
into which it opened. The houses 
in the lane were mere hovels, yet 
there was not one of them that was 
not brilliantly lighted, and the 
echoes of laughter and singing 
floating from their walls denoted 
that care had been sent to the right- 
about for that evening, at least. 
The sounds were so displeasing to 
him that he retraced his steps. 
When he was sitting in his room 
again, he rested his face in his 
hands, and raised up the picture of 
Ellen, fair and bright and beauti- 
ful. He was a calculating unfeel- 
ing man ; and if it had so happened 
that there had been no obstacle to 
the smooth course of his love—if 
it had so happened that Ellen had 
returned his affection—he might 
have remained a calculating unfeel- 
ing man to the end of his days, 
and might never have suspected 
that there were points in his cha- 
racter which would not bear too 
close a scrutiny. But the means 
by which we are brought to a know- 
ledge of ourselves are oftentimes 
very strange. The majority of us 
go down to our graves without sus- 
pecting that there are powerful 
forces hidden within us, which, had 
opportunity fordisplay been allowed 
them, would have materially altered 
the tenor of our lives, whether for 
good or for evil. Solomon Few- 
ster’s love for Ellen was the most 
ennobling feeling he had ever ex- 
perienced. His hatred for Joshua, 
and the thoughts and desires 
prompted by that hate, were the 
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most villanous. It is strange that 
the hate which disgraced him, not 
the love which ennobled him, should 
have made him conscious of his de- 
fects. It was that very hatred that 
brought to him the knowledge that 
he was not a good man; and that 
caused him to reflect that, if his 
love were returned, it would be the 
means of making him better. His 
thoughts were taking this direction 
now, and he was still sitting with 
his face resting in his hands, when 
he was startled by the sound of the 
gate being violently dashed aside. 
He remembered that he had for- 
gotten to fasten it. Before he had 
time to rise, the latch of the door 
was lifted, and the Lascar glided 
in like a white spectre. With a 
strange feverishness of manner, the 
Lascar turned the key in the door, 
and at the same moment stooped 
and listened, holding up a warning 
finger as a caution for Solomon 
Fewster to be silent. He remained 
in that position for two or three 
minutes; then rose upright, and 
drew a long breath. 

‘What now? demanded Mr. 
Fewster angrily, and yet with a 
consciousness that the Lascar had 
sufficient cause for his abrupt en- 
trance. ‘ What thieves’ trick have 
you been up to to-night, you dog! 
that you run in here as if the police 
were at your heels? 

‘ They are not,’ said the Lascar, 
shaking the snow from his clothes, 
dog-like ; ‘and that’s a good thing, 
master, for you and for me.’ 

‘For me, you dog! You dare 
to say that !’ 

‘I forgot to close the gate,’ said 
the Lascar, taking no notice of Mr. 
Fewster’s exclamation. He went 
out, and having locked the gate, 
reéntered ; and, seeing a bottle on 
the table, said, ‘What's this? Rum?” 
He did not wait to be invited, but 
helped himself freely, and spread 
his cold hands before the fire. ‘I 
am numbed to the bone. It’s pre- 
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cious cold being out in the snow 
all day. I didn’t hope to find you 
at home, master. I thought you 
would be enjoying yourself like 
a gentleman. I ran in here, find- 
ing the gate open, not knowing 
where to run. It is snowing fast— 
that’s one comfort—and my foot- 
steps will soon be filled up.’ 

All the while he spoke he was 
busily occupied warming his fingers 
and blowing on his knuckles. 

‘Now, explain the meaning of 
all this,’ said Mr. Fewster. 

‘Give me something to eat first, 
master,’ was the answer. ‘I haven’t 
tasted food since the morning.’ 

Mr. Fewster, in silent indigna- 
tion, pointed to the cupboard ; and 
the Lascar took bread and meat, 
and ate swiftly and ravenously. 

‘My service to you, master,’ he 
said, glass in hand, ‘and a merry 
Christmas.’ 

When he had emptied the glass, 
he threw a knife on the table. It 
was a clasp-knife, and the blade 
was open. There was a triumphant 
demonstrativeness in the manner 
in which the Lascar threw down the 
knife that instantly attracted Mr. 
Fewster’s attention. He saw blood 
upon the blade—blood scarcely 
dried. Whose blood was it? A 
mist floated before his eyes. It 
was there but a moment; but in 
that moment a picture, lighted up 
by the lurid mist, presented itself 
to him—a picture of a handsome 
sailor, smitten by an assassin’s hand, 
falling to the ground. Then the 
figures were lost in a glare of bright 
blood and bright snow ; and they, 
in their turn, were lost in black 
shade. Although the vision lasted 
but a moment, it produced the 
curious effect upon him of having 
been enveloped in darkness for a 
long time ; and the sudden awaken- 
Ing to consciousness caused him 
to shade his eyes with his hand, as 
if the light in the room were too 
Strong for him. Awake again, the 
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Lascar’s familiar action and bear- 
ing smote him with a sense of dan- 
ger. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion whispered to him that his good 
name might be imperilled by farther 
association with the man. It was 
clear that the Lascar had done a 
desperate deed—a deed which, al- 
though he shuddered to think of it, 
had perhaps removed his enemy 
from the scene. But if so, it was 
murder. The merest whisper, the 
faintest breath of suspicion, would 
be his ruin, not only with the world, 
but with Ellen. He would pay for 
services—yes ; but he would take no 
risk. It behoved him to be wary. 
Thus thinking, he turned away his 
eyes, and waited for the Lascar to 
speak. He had not long to wait. 

‘They have had a merry party 
down yonder,’ said the Lascar, with 
a motion of his head in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Marvel’s house. ‘I 
made certain you were there, mas- 
ter. I have been hanging about 
the street all night in the cold. 
I have been on the watch ; shall I 
tell you for whom ?” 

‘No; I want to know nothing,’ 
replied Mr. Fewster, measuring his 
words carefully. ‘ Understand me 
once and for all. Whatever you do 
you do on your own responsibility ; 
and I will in no way be associated 
with it or with you. What I have 
hitherto done for you, I have done 
out of charity ; and if you presume 
to associate me with any acts of 
violence on your part, I wash my 
hands of you. Nay, more: I will 
set those upon you who will not 
let you escape easily.’ 

‘I understand you, master,’ said 
the Lascar, without the least show 
of resentment. ‘ But go on; you 
have more to say. I'll wait till 
you have done.’ 

‘You dog, you! You break into 
my house as if you had a right 
here! You tell me, as if I were 
interested in knowing, that the 
police are at your heels, and that 
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you are afraid of your very foot- 
steps being tracked! You have the 
presumption to say that it is a 
good job for me that it is not so! 
You throw down this knife before 
me with blood upon it! What is it 
to me whose blood it is, or what 
crime you have committed ? What 
if it were to be discovered that you 
had rendered yourself liable to the 
law, and then had been seen to 
come here? If I did my duty, I 
should go for a policeman, and 
hand you into his charge, and so 
be rid of you.’ 

The Lascar listened without the 
slightest sign of discomposure. He 
even nodded approvinglyas he said, 

‘There’s only you and me, mas- 
ter. You wouldn’t speak so if any- 
body else was by. Don’t fear; I 
know what you mean well enough. 
I like a master like you; there’s 
no chance of our misunderstand- 
ing each other, so long as we both 
play our parts properly; though 
you're a better actor than I am, 
and that’s a fact. Rest you easy. 
No one saw me come here; and 
no one shall see me go out. As 
for the police, I know as well as 
you that it would suit your game 
as little to set them on to me as it 
would suit my game for them to 
be set on. But you were right in 
threatening me with them. It be- 
longs to your part; for you are 
master. And it belongs to my part 
to take what you say kindly ; for I 
am dog. I am satisfied so long as 
I get enough to keep me; and I’m 
not greedy, as you know.’ 

Solomon Fewster was extremely 
disconcerted by the Lascar’s cool- 
ness. It proved to him that he 
was in the Lascar’s power, and that 
the Lascar knew it. He was dis- 
concerted also by the conviction that 
forced itself upon him, that the Las- 
car measured his indignation at its 
proper worth. But he could not be- 
lie his nature. It was impossible for 
him to be straightforward ; even in 
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his villany he was compelled to be 
cunning. He would take care that 
he committed himself as little as 
possible by word of mouth. He 
was burning to hear what the Las- 
car had to tell, but he would not 
ask. He drew his breath hard, and 
it was with difficulty that he re- 
strained his impatience during the 
long pause that followed ; for the 
Lascar was as determined as he 
not to be the first to break the 
silence. At length he turned wrath- 
fully upon the Lascar, for he felt 
that he was being mastered, and 
questioned, ‘ Well?” 

‘Well! was the quiet answer. 

‘If you have nothing more to 
say, you can go.’ 

‘I have something more to say, 
but I am waiting for permission to 
speak,’ 

There was an assumption of in- 
solent humility inthe Lascar’s tone ; 
and Mr. Fewster bit his lip as he 
said, ‘ Your tongue’s your own; I 
can’t stop you.’ 

‘Thank you, master; with a 
cringing expression of satisfaction 
for the concession. ‘ Since I was 
employed in my present service— 
I mean, since a certain night when 
a kind-hearted gentleman gave me 
a flower, the leaves of which I have 
kept carefully in paper, so that I 
should not forget what I had to 
do—I have been more watchful 
than ever in the task I had set my- 
self to perform. I have been better 
able to do that than I used to be, 
because the same kind-hearted gen- 
tleman has generously supplied ‘me 
with money, in consequence of 
which I have had all my time at 
my own disposal. He also sup- 
plied me with information. The 
task I had to perform was to re- 
venge myself upon Joshua Marvel 
for stepping between me and my 
affairs, and for doing me injury. 
And it was understood between me 
and the gentleman that it would be 
agreeable to him if I succeeded in 
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ruining that young thief. A little 
while ago the gentleman told me 
that Joshua Marvel was expected 
home soon ; and then I determined 
that not a night should pass and 
find me lagging. Not only my hate, 
but my faithful duty to my master, 
made me determined in this. I set 
myself to watch for the return of 
the sailor Joshua ; and during my 
watch I discovered a curious thing. 
I discovered that the gentleman 
in whose service I am made his 
appearance very often in the street 
I was watching, and that he was 
in the habit of lingering there 
late at night. He never did any- 
thing else but look up at the bed- 
room-window ofa certain pretty girl, 
whose shadow I have often seen on 
the blind ; and he never went away 
until the light in her room was ex- 
tinguished. I was careful that he 
should not see me, for it was no busi- 
ness of mine; and I know when I 
ought to keep in the background. 
Besides, I admired him for it ; for 
I knew that he loved this girl, and 
that Joshua Marvel stood in his 
way. Regularly every day I went 
to the docks to see if the Merry 
Andrew—Joshua Marvel's ship— 
had arrived; and as good luck 
would have it, the ship came in this 
very morning. When I learnt that, 
I went back to my watch in the 
street the gentleman is so mightily 
fond of. I knew that Joshua Mar- 
vel would not be able to get 
away from his ship directly it got 
into port; and I guessed that it 
was more likely than not that he 
would not let his people at home 
know of his unexpected arrival. 
No; he would surprise them. It 
would be so pleasant on Christmas- 
eve to break in upon them sudden- 
ly, and be petted and kissed, espe- 
cially by one— 

* The devil take you "’ cried Solo- 
mon Fewster fiercely, grasping the 
table with such force that it trem- 
bled with the trembling of his hand. 
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‘ Tell your story without preaching, 
can’t you ?” 

‘T'll try, master. I hung about 
the street the whole day, eating 
nothing, and drinking very little. 
I might have been frozen, if my 
purpose hadn’t kept me warm. I 
didn’t grumble because I had to 
wait. 1 wanted him to come at 
night, and he came when I wanted. 
It isn’t much more than an hour 
ago’—and here he dropped his voice 
to a whisper—‘ that I saw a sailor 
turn the corner of the street where 
pretty Ellen Taylor lives. He had 
an accordion under his arm, and a 
cage in his hand covered with a 
blue pocket-handkerchief; and he 
stopped two or three times to look 
at the houses, and nodded to them 
as if he was wishing them a merry 
Christmas. I followed him, like a 
cat, and opened my knife. He 
was singing—I couldn’t catch the 
words—and to judge from that and 
from the way he walked, I should 
say he was as happy as any man 
in London. He never once looked 
behind him; if he had, I would 
have struck him down. He stopped 
before the house where his father 
and mother lived, and stooped to 
the keyhole and listened. I was 
close upon him—waiting! If he 
hadn’t been so much occupied, he 
might have smelt me at his back. 
But it wouldn’t have saved him if 
he had seen me; he would only 
have been struck down the sooner. 
While he was listening at the key- 
hole, he laughed quietly, enjoy- 
ing the surprise he was going to 
give his people. When he had 
his laugh out, he knocked at the 
door. Presently I heard a woman’s 
voice inside the house ask, “‘ Who’s 
there?” “It’s Josh,” said my man. 
I heard a cry of pleasure ; and as 
the door was being unfastened, I 
raised my knife, and stabbed him 
in the back.’ 

‘ And killed him?’ cried Solomon 
Fewster involuntarily. 
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‘I don’t know. I hope not yet ; 
I should like to have a fuller re- 
venge before that takes place. He 
fell; and as I ran off, I caught a 
glimpse of a woman kneeling in 
the snow, and raising his head to 
her bosom.’ 

Solomon Fewster groaned. With- 
out another word he opened the 
door by which the Lascar had en- 
tered, and walked into the open air. 
The snow-fall had ceased, and the 
stars were shining. The moon, too, 
had risen, and clouds of light and 
deep shade were gliding swiftly 
across it, while ever-changing sha- 
dows were playing on the snow. 
In the distance he heard the waits ; 
they were a long way off, and the 
strains of music fell upon his ears 
chastened and mellowed. He had 
come out into the air to think. He 
was in danger ; he had allied him- 
self withthis man, who made solight 
of the shedding of blood ; and he 
had been made a confederate in 
perhaps a murder. Not that he had 
any compunction ; not that he had 
any pity. Nothing would have re- 
joiced him more than to have heard 
that Joshua had been killed in a 
mutiny, had been wrecked, or had 
lost his life on sea or on land by 
any means, so that he was not im- 
plicated in it. The feelings that 
disturbed him now were purely 
selfish ; he had to save himself 
from suspicion, supposing any dis- 
covery were made. Perhaps it would 
be best, after all, to. speak plainly 
to the Lascar. There were no wit- 
nesses, and it did not matter much 
what he said. If Joshua were dead, 
the Lascar must’ be got rid of at 
any sacrifice of money. He was 
cooler now, and could trust him- 
self to speak, so he returned to the 
room. The Lascar was sitting pa- 
tiently before the fire, and did not 
even raise his eyes as Mr. Fewster 
entered. That in itself was a proof 
to Mr. Fewster that the man looked 
upon him as a partner in what he 
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had done. ‘He did not know 
what I went out for,’ thought Mr. 
Fewster. ‘I might have gone for 
a policeman, and if I had brought 
one in, he would have declared I 
was his accomplice.’ 

‘ Has it left off snowing, master?’ 
asked the Lascar. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then it wouldn’t be quite safe 
for me to go away to-night—safe 
for you, I mean.’ 

‘I have thought of that. 
can stop here to-night.’ 

The Lascar was surprised at the 
civil tone in which the permission 
was accorded. 

‘Thank you, master,’ he said. 
‘Have I done well? 

‘It doesn’t matter whether I say 
you have done well or ill,’ replied 
Mr. Fewster; ‘so, to save argu- 
ment, suppose I say you have done 
well. Now, attend. If what you 
have done to-night should turn out 
to be——’ 

‘Say murder, master,’ said the 
Lascar, seeing that Mr. Fewster 
hesitated to speak plainly. ‘I don’t 
mind.’ 

‘If it should turn out to be that, 
have you considered that you are 
in danger?” 

‘I haven’t thought of it, master, 
and that’s a fact. But if I am in 
danger, so are you.’ 

‘That may or may not be. The 
only danger I am in is from what 
you might say; and, supposing I 
had spoken to you only once in 
my life, you would be free to say 
anything of me, or of any one 
else, for that matter. What you 
might say wouldn’t be evidence, 
you know.’ 

‘ True, master ; but, at all events, 
I could ruin your chances with pret- 
ty Ellen Taylor.’ 

‘Granted ; but what satisfaction 
would that be to you ?” 

‘ Every satisfaction,’ said the Las- 
car with a kindling eye. ‘If any 
one hurts me, I hurt him,’ 
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‘As you have hurt Joshua Mar- 
vel, because he hurt you.’ 

‘And because I am in your ser- 
vice,’ said the Lascar doggedly. 
‘Don’t forget that, please ; I don’t 
intend to forget it. Ifthis is to be 
a fair argument, let it be fair. If it 
is to be acting, let it be acting. 
What I have done to-night is half 
for me and half for you: equal 
shares.’ 

‘I told you once that I would 
have no partnerships,’ said Mr. Few- 
ster in a steady voice, ‘ and I will 
have none; but I don’t mind com- 
ing to a distinct understanding. If 
what you have done to-night should 
turn out at its worst—’ 

‘Or its best,’ interrupted the Las- 
car sneeringly. 

‘It will not be safe for you to 
remain in the country. To please 
you, I will say it will not be safe 
for you or for me.’ 

‘Ah! exclaimed the Lascar 
thoughtfully. ‘I think I under- 
stand you. Well, in that case there 
are plenty of countries I shouldn’t 
mind going to; or I might go a- 
board ship again. How much will 
you give me?” 

‘A hundred pounds.’ 

‘Agreed, master,—if it should 
turn out at its worst, as you say. 
But if it does not, I stay, mind 
you.’ 

‘ That is your affair.’ 

‘ As much yours as mine, master,’ 
said the Lascar with determination. 

‘What makes you harp upon 
that, you dog! exclaimed Mr. 
Fewster, firing up. 

‘Necessity,’ replied the Lascar 
coolly. He liked the life of indo- 
lence he had been leading, and he 
did not intend to relinquish his 
hold of Solomon Fewster. ‘I have 
no money, and no means of living. 
You have acted fairly to me up to 
now, and you must continue to do 
so. You can afford it, that’s cer- 
tain. I know what it is you fear. 
You fear that it should be known 
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that I am in your service. Well, 
no one shall know it from me ; and 
I will never come here again. You 
know where I stay. What you have 
to give me, leave there for me; and 
when you want me, send for me. 
I am your dog, ready to do your 
bidding. I can’t speak fairer. 
There’s no occasion for any more 
palaver. I’m tired and sleepy; I 
can sleep here, before the fire.’ He 
stretched himseif on the ground by 
the side of the fire. ‘Silence gives 
consent, they say. If you don’t 
speak, I shall understand that the 
affair is settled. You wanted a 
distinct understanding, you know.’ 

He closed his eyes, and listened 
for the answer. The answer came 
—in silence ; for Solomon Fewster 
spoke not another word that night. 
The Lascar, made drowsy by the 
glare from the fire, courted sleep ; 
and it came to him, as it comes to 
better men. And Solomon Fews- 
ter sat, looking down upon the 
form of the man who could blast 
his good name by a word, and 
thought . What? Once during 
the night the Lascar awoke with 
a shiver. The fire had gone out ; 
but Solomon Fewster was still sit- 
ting at the table with a haggard 
look upon his face, as if he had 
suddenly grown old. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE RIVALRY OF LOVE. 


A SILENCE almost like the silence 
of the grave reigned in the house 
of the Marvels. If by some chance 
a blind man had found his way 
there, he might reasonably have 
wondered whether it was tenanted 
by ghosts or human beings. The 
persons in the house walked about 
it with such a ghostly motion, that 
scarcely a footfall could be heard. 
The doors were opened and shut 
as tenderly as if wounds were being 
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handled, and as if rough treatment 
would cause them to cry out with 
pain. ‘The very voices were hush- 
ed and low, and what was said was 
said in whispers. The blow by 
which Joshua had been struck 
down was a severe one, and wound- 
ed many besides himself. Notwith- 
standing Minnie’s efforts, Joshua 
had lost a great deal of blood, and 
was laid on a sick-bed for many 
weeks. For a long time the doctor 
feared for his life; but good nurs- 
ing and a strong constitution were 
in his favour. 

‘But mind you, Mrs. Marvel,’ 
the doctor had said half-a dozen 
times, ‘nothing wou/d have saved 
him—not even his constitution, and 
it’s a good one ; not even the nurs- 
ing he has had, and no man ever 
had better—nothing woud? have 
saved him if Miss Kindred had not 
behaved like a heroine. You may 
thank that young lady for saving 
your son’s life. If she hadn’t stop- 
ped the flow of blood with her lips, 
all the doctors in London couldn’t 
have kept him in the world for 
twenty-four hours.’ 

When Minnie was told of this, 
she went to her room and locked 
herself in. 

‘I have saved him?’ she said to 
herself, weeping tears of delicious 
joy. ‘I have saved his life! O, 
what happiness! I could die now, 
I am so happy ! 

It might have been better for her 
if she had died then with those 
words upon her lips. 

There was a quiet rivalry be- 
tween Ellen and Minnie about the 
nursing of Joshua. If they had 
been allowed to have their way, 
they would have killed themselves 
with incessant watching. But Mrs. 
Marvel controlled them, and in- 
sisted upon their taking rest when 
they required it. And during the 
time that Joshua was in the great- 
est danger, she would allow no one 
but herself to sit up with him at 
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night. She had a bed made up on 
the floor, and rested there, taking 
indeed but little sleep, until Joshua 
was out of danger. Minnie espe- 
cially had pleaded hard to be al- 
lowed to sit up with her ; but Mrs. 
Marvel was firm. Although she 
would not have confessed it even 
to herself, she was jealous of the 
girl’s solicitude ; and once express- 
ed herself angrily because Minnie 
had offered to give Joshua his medi- 
cine. Afterwards, seeing Minnie in 
tears, Mrs. Marvel kissed her and 
begged her pardon in a gentle mo- 
therly way, which made Minnie cry 
the more. Mrs. Marvel found Min- 
nie more difficult to manage than 
Ellen. Ellen was wonderfully un- 
demonstrative and wonderfully obe- 
dient. And besides, Ellen was never 
in the way when she was not want- 
ed, and was always at hand the in- 
stant she was required. There was 
an instinctive sympathy between 
Mrs. Marvel and Ellen which did 
not exist between Mrs. Marvel and 
Minnie. The good mother loved 
both the girls, but she loved Ellen 
like a daughter. In the second 
week of Joshua’s illness a circum- 
stance occurred which, for a short 
time, occasioned Mrs. Marvel much 
anxious thought. Joshua being 
more feverish than usual,—for three 
weeks he was delirious, and did not 
know where he was or who were 
tending him,—the girls hovered 
about the room (in their anxiety 
to be of some assistance) rather 
later than Mrs. Marvel generally 
allowed them. During the illness 
they slept with Sarah. 

‘Go to bed, girls,’ said Mrs. 
Marvel. 

Ellen rose obediently, and kiss- 
ing Mrs. Marvel, and asking to be 
called if Mrs. Marvel wanted as- 
sistance in the night, went softly 
out of the room, expecting Minnie 
to follow her. But Minnie lingered 
behind, and with a yearning wistful 
look at Mrs. Marvel, begged, in the 
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softest of whispers, to be allowed to 
sit up with her. 

‘No, child,’ said Mrs. Marvel, ‘I 
can’t think of it. You would be of 
no use to me to-morrow if you were 
to sit up to-night.’ 

*O yes, I should,’ said Minnie, 
still pleading; ‘you don’t know 
what a strong girl I am. Do let 
me stop with you! I will sit in the 
corner all night, and never say a 
word. Do let me think that I can 
do something to help you ” 

* You can do a great deal if you 
obey me, Minnie; and you do assist 
me very much, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Marvel ; ‘but I will not let you sit 
up to-night. Go to bed, and have 
a good night’s rest. Hush!’ For 
here Joshua said something aloud, 
and murmured feverishly in his 
sleep. When he was quiet, Mrs. 
Marvel said, ‘ Don’t distress me, 
dear Minnie; go to bed, like a 
good girl.’ 

Minnie, with deep sighs, went to 
the bedside to look at Joshua and 
to bid him a silent good-night— 
Mrs. Marvel regarding her jealously 
the while—and then crept out of 
the room in tears. The girls being 
gone, Mrs. Marvel felt more con- 
tented. She sat down by her son’s 
bedside, and, with that lightness of 
touch which nothing but a mother’s 
pure love or that of a wife can im- 
part, smoothed the bed-coverings, 
and brushed the hair from Joshua’s 
eyes. At about eleven o'clock the 
handle of the door was gently turn- 
ed, and Mr. Marvel entered. He 
had no boots on, and she had not 
heard him come up from the kitch- 
en. Clasping his wife’s hand, he 
leant over the bed to catch a 
glimpse of Joshua’s face. 

‘He is better to-night, George,’ 
she said; ‘he is getting along 
nicely. The doctor said to-day 
that he will soon be sensible.’ 

George Marvel nodded, and put 
his lips to his wife’s cheek. 

‘You must be very tired, Maggie.’ 
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She replied by a bright smile. 
‘Shall I sit up for an hour while 

you lie down ?” 

‘Yes, father 7 knowing it would 
please him. ‘Have you had sup- 
per?’ 

A nod. 

‘And your beer?” 

Another nod. 

‘And your pipe ?” 

‘Yes; Ellen got everything ready 
nicely. She is like you were when 
you were a girl, Maggie.’ 

‘ Better than me, father.’ 

‘ That’s not possible, wife.’ Ah, 
how her heart fluttered as he said 
the word! She trembled in his arms 
like a girl. ‘ Now lie down; I will 
wake you in an hour.’ 

She had but to close her eyes— 
being satisfied that her darling son 
was in good hands--and she was 
asleep. George Marvel watched for 
an hour, and perhaps a little longer, 
and then touched his wife, who was 
instantly awake. Alone again, Mrs. 
Marvel resumed her loving vigil. 
Not a sound was to be heard ex- 
cept the occasional prattle of Jo- 
shua, now of Dan and the birds, 
now of ‘father’ and ‘ mother,’ now 
of Ellen, now of Minnie and her 
shell. Mrs. Marvel had already 
learnt, through those unconscious 
confessions, that her son’s heart 
was as tender and as good as it 
had been before he had started in 
life for himself. A few minutes 
after the church-clock had struck 
two, Mrs. Marvel fancied she heard 
a soft breathing outside the bed- 
room door. She listened intently, 
thinking she must have been de- 
ceived ; but no—the soft breathing, 
as of some one asleep, came dis- 
tinctly to her ears. She went to 
the door and opened it, and, lying 
at the foot of the stairs in the 
narrow passage, she discovered 
Minnie, in her night-dress, fast 
asleep. The girl had evidently 
kept awake until Ellen and Sarah 
were asleep, and had then stolen 
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down-stairs, and had sat outside 
the door of the sick room until she 
had been overpowered by sleep. 
Mrs. Marvel stooped over the 
sleeping girl and whispered, 

‘ Minnie !’ 

The sound of her name, chim- 
ing jin with some dreaming fancy, 
brought a happy smile to the girl’s 
lips, and she answered, 

‘Yes, Joshua ? 

A look of pain passed into Mrs. 
Marvel’s face; she knelt by Min- 
nie’s side, and gently raising the 
girl’s head, she whispered again, 

‘Minnie! You will catch your 
death of cold lying here.’ 

Minnie, still sleeping, encircled 
Mrs. Marvel’s neck with her arms, 
and murmured, as she nestled close 
to the anxious mother’s breast, 

‘Joshua! Love me! Love me, 
Joshua ! 

Mrs. Marvel trembled as she 
looked upon the girl’s fair face, 
made fairer by the happy smile 
playing about the lips, and she felt 
a sudden chill at her heart. 

‘O my poor Minnie” she said 
beneath her breath. ‘O my poor, 
poor Minnie !’ 

Then, by a strong effort, she 
raised the girl, and so awoke her. 

Before Minnie had time to re- 
cover full consciousness, her name, 
uttered by Joshua in his fevered 
sleep, fell upon her ears. With a 
glad cry she sprang from Mrs. Mar- 
vel’s arms into the sick room; but 
Mrs. Marvel stepped swiftly before 
her, and taking her two hands pri- 
soner, said, in a voice which, al- 
though very low, was stern and de- 
cided, ‘I am seriously angry with 
you, Minnie.’ 

The sudden movements, the 
lights in the room, and, above all, 
Mrs. Marvel’s stern voice, restored 
Minnie to her senses. She drooped 
her head, and a hot blush of shame 
stole over her neck and face, while 
the hands which Mrs. Marvel held 
turned cold as ice. All Mrs. Mar- 
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vel’s sternness was gone, and pity 
only remained. 

‘Forgive me,’ Minnie pleaded. 

‘I do, child, said Mrs. Marvel, 
more agitated than Minnie was. 
‘I was obliged to speak sternly, or 
I should not have been able to 
wake you. Go to bed now, and be 
more obedient for the future.’ 

Minnie walked humbly into the 
passage, whither Mrs. Marvel fol- 
lowed her. 

‘ Ah, not like that ! sighed Min- 
nie, as Mrs. Marvel turned to enter 
the room. ‘ Not like that! Kiss 
me, and say again that you forgive 
me.’ 

And Mrs. Marvel, distressed and 
pitiful, kissed Minnie, who clung to 
her for a few moments, sobbing 
quietly, and then crept to bed. 


But who had struck the blow? 
Who was it that, waiting with ma- 
licious cunning until Joshua’s foot 
was on the threshold of the home 
where so many loving hearts were 
eager to welcome him, had foully 
struck him down? Over and over 
again was the subject discussed in 
the kitchen without arriving at any 
solution. Susan was the only one 
who had any suspicion; but she 
did not mention it, for she had not 
seen the Lascar for many months, 
and had learnt by some means or 
other that he had left the country. 
When Minnie was questioned, she 
declared that she saw no one 
in the street, which may easily 
be imagined was true in her then 
state of agitation. But some one 
must have done it. Who? A 
neighbour asked why one of the 
men in the house did not look for 
footsteps in the snow and follow 
up the track. They could not tell 
why they had not done so; it would 
have been the right thing to do, un- 
doubtedly, but it had not occurred 
to them. When Joshua was suffi- 
ciently recovered, he could not as- 
sist them. He was examined and 
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cross-examined closely. Did he 
suspect any of the sailors?’ No; 
he was good friends with every per- 
son on board ; was even a favourite 
with the captain and officers. Ah! 
perhaps it sprang from that, they 
said ; one of his mates might have 
been jealous of him. No; he was 
certain not one of them was. His 
own opinion was that he had been 
stabbed by a thief who wanted to 
rob him. He had no other suspi- 
cion. But there! what was the use 
of bothering about it? Here he 
was, getting well and strong again, 
when it might have been so much 
worse. Thank God, in a few weeks 
he would be as well as ever. He 
had been taught a good lesson— 
to look behind him now and then 
when he was walking in the dark 
through lonely streets. In this 
light manner he turned aside the 
anxious inquiries, and his family 
and friends, thankful for his escape, 
were fain to rest content. One 


thing was certain—they could not 


gather the slightest clue. The day 
that Joshua was out of danger, the 
doctor told him that his life had 
been saved by Minnie. 

‘In what way, sir?’ asked Jo- 
shua. 

‘Don’t you remember that, when 
you were struck—’ commenced the 
doctor. But Joshua interrupted 
him by saying that he remembered 
nothing from that moment. 

‘I was walking along, too much 
occupied with the happiness of 
coming home to think of anything 
else. I remember looking at the 
houses in the street, and stopping 
before our house. I heard voices 
inside, or I thought I did. Indeed, 
it might have been fancy. I stooped 
to listen, and then knocked. Some 
one asked ah, now I remem- 
ber! it was Minnie’s voice that 
asked who was there. Just as I 
answered, a dizziness came over 
me; I did not even know that I was 
struck. I remember nothing more.’ 
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‘As you answered,’ said the doc- 
tor, taking up the narrative where 
Joshua dropped it, ‘ Minnie opened 
the door. She saw you falling, and 
saw blood flowing from your neck. 
She threw herself by your side, and 
put her lips to the wound, and 
pressed so as to cause the blood 
to flow less freely. I honestly be- 
lieve that if she had not done that, 
your life would not have been 
saved.’ 

Joshua did not pursue the con- 
versation, and the doctor did not 
recur to the subject again. The 
following afternoon Joshua said to 
his mother, 

‘Mother, I want to speak to 
Minnie.’ 

Mrs. Marvel, a little uneasily, 
went for Minnie, who came and 
sat by Joshua’s bed. 

‘Are you better, Joshua ?’ asked 
the girl. 

‘Yes, dear Minnie,’ answered 
Joshua. 

They spoke in whispers; and 
Mrs. Marvel, perplexed and anxious 
as she was, did not venture to in- 
trude upon their conversation. Jo- 
shua put out his big hand, and Min- 
nie clasped it. 

‘Your hand is quite cold, Min- 
nie,’ said Joshua. Minnie, indeed, 
was very agitated. ‘Minnie, the 
doctor has told me something.’ 

She did not dare ask what. 

‘I owe you my life, dear Minnie, 
and I want to thank you for it. It 
almost seems to me, after what I 
have been told, as if my life be- 
longed to you. Thank you, dear 
little Minnie—you used to like me 
to call you that—thank you a thou- 
sand thousand times. How shall I 
ever be able to repay you ?” 

‘I don’t want payment, Joshua,’ 
said Minnie, when the wild beating 
of her heart was subdued. ‘It 
brought its own payment with it. 
It is, and ever will be, my sweetest 
remembrance. O Joshua! as the 
greatestunhappiness that ever could 
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occur to mewould be— ’(toloseyou, 
she was about to say, but she check- 
ed the words in time)—‘ toknowthat 
you would not recover, so the great- 
est happiness that I have ever ex- 
perienced is to think that I have 
done you some little service.’ 

‘Little service! said Joshua. 
‘The greatest service—the most 
devoted action that woman could 
do to man! Perhaps—who knows ? 
—one day I may be able to repay 
you in my own way.’ As if those 
words were not sufficient for her, 
who would have given her life for 
his. ‘Stoop down, Minnie! She 
inclined her head to the pillow. 
‘Little Minnie, little Minnie!’ he 
whispered tenderly, and he placed 
his lips to her cheek. ‘Thank you 
for your devotion.’ 

It was fortunate for Minnie that 
it was dusk, and that her back was 
towards Mrs. Marvel, or the good 
mother would have had farther 
cause for anxiety and uneasiness 
in Minnie’s trembling form and 
flushed face. As it was, there was 
a long silence in the room; and 
Mrs. Marvel, approaching softly to 
the bed to see if Joshua was asleep, 
broke the happy reverie into which 
Minnie had fallen. 

Solomon Fewster came to the 
house every day to inquire after 
Joshua, and went away every day 
with content in his face and despair 
in his heart. If ever a man played 
a double part systematically, he 
played it during that time. ‘If he 
would but die! he thought, many 
and many a time. ‘If mortifica- 
tion would set in, or erysipelas, or 
something that would kill him 
And ‘I am truly happy to hear it,’ 
he said, many and many a time, to 
Mrs. Marvel, as in answer to his in- 
quiries she told him that Joshua 
was improving rapidly. ‘I have 
brought a little jelly for him,’ which 
Mrs. Marvel received thankfully. 
At other times he would bring a 
chicken or some other delicacy to 
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tempt Joshua’s appetite, and would 
walk from the house with earnest 
wishes thatwhat he leftwould choke 
the invalid. ‘I shall never forget 
Mr. Fewster’s kindness,’ said Mrs. 
Marvel. ‘I feel quite angry with 
myself; for I did not give him credit 
for so much good feeling. But it 
is just in such times as these that a 
man shows the real goodness of his 
heart.’ And Mr. Fewster met with 
his reward immediately ; for they 
were all grateful to him for his at- 
tention to Joshua. Mr. Marvel al- 
ways had a hearty word for him, 
Minnie always a bright look, Ellen 
always a kind welcome now. But 
it was both sweet and bitter to him. 
‘Ellen looks kindly upon me,’ he 
thought, and thought truly, ‘because 
I profess myself kind to Joshua. 
Will it ever be otherwise? Yes; if 
money can make it so, it shall be. 
And money can do much.’ 

Yes, money can do much ; butit 
cannot buy love, although it is often 
paid for it. 

The most delicious three months 
of Joshua’s life dated from the day 
on which the doctor declared him 
to be out of danger. He lived in 
an atmosphere of love. Loving 
hearts, loving hands, loving looks, 
loving thoughts, surrounded him. 
Is it better to have those than to be 
great and rich and powerful? Too 
modest for ambition are such bless- 
ings. Yet are they the sweetest, 
the holiest attributes of life. Of life, 
which is nothing without pleasures 
which cost money. Of life, which 
is not worth the living without fine 
linen and rich food. Oflife, which 
is useless without the restless striv- 
ing, the absorbing ambition, which 
make upthe sum ofhuman progress. 
Of Life, the Paradox ! 

Something which has fallen out of 
its proper place may be mentioned 
here. When Joshua was carried 
into the house on that memorable 
Christmas night, two things that 
had fallen from his hands were 
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picked up from the snow and car- 
ried in after him. One of these 
was his accordion, the other was a 
white cockatoo in a cage, which 
Joshua had brought home from the 
South Seas. Whether it was that 
the cockatoo was overwhelmed at 
finding itself in a strange land, or 
that it deemed it necessary to be 
silent in the distressing circum- 
stances of the case, it certainly be- 
haved itself in a most exemplary 
manner, and gave no indication that 
it possessed a tongue. That night 
the cockatoo was taken to Dan’s 
house, which was but a very few 
doors from Joshua’s, and two or 
three days afterwards Dan was 
startled by hearing his name called 
in a strange loud voice. He looked 
up at Ellen, and asked if she had 
spoken. She had just time to say 
‘No,’ when er name was called in 
the same strange loud voice. 

‘ Why, it’s the cockatoo” exclaim- 
ed Dan. 

Sure enough, it was the cockatoo, 
who, now that its tongue was loosen- 
ed, made as much use of it as a 
woman could have done. Its stock 
of language was not large, consist- 
ing only of a shrill ‘ Dan! a shrill 
‘Dan and Jo? a shrill ‘ Ellen!’ a 
shrill ‘ Minnie ’ and a softer articu- 
lation of ‘ Bread-and-cheese and 
kisses! and kisses! and kisses !” 
winding up with a volley of kisses, 
which it continued until it was com- 
pletely out of breath. No stronger 
proof of Joshua’s attachment could 
have been received by Dan and 
Ellen. Dan was much affected by 
It. 

‘You see how he was thinking 
of us all the time he was away,’ he 
said to Ellen, with tears in his eyes. 
‘What shall I do if he dies! 

But Joshua did not die, and it 
was not very long afterwards that 
Dan was sitting in his friend’s bed- 
room, surrounded by his birds as 
usual. It was like the old time 
come overagain. Here they were, 
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man and man, talking often as if 
they were boys. So much had to 
be told! The loss of Dan’s pa- 
rents, Dan entering into business, 
and how they all came to be living 
together. 

‘ Wonderful, wonderful !’ said Jo- 
shua, again and again. ‘Like a 
story in a book.’ 

‘Just what I said,’ said Dan; 
‘like a romance.’ 

Who should come to the house 
one day but the captain of Joshua’s 
ship, the Merry Andrew? The part 
he plays in this story isa small one, 
although eventful enough in all 
conscience. He was a shrewd man 
of business and a good officer. It 
was to his interest to have good 
men about him; for he was the prin- 
cipal owner of the ship, and he was 
remarkably sensible in any matter 
affecting hisinterests. He hadheard 
of what had occurred to Joshua, 
and he was very sorry for it. Not so 
much for Joshua’s sake as for his 
own—although he was not by any 
means of an unkind nature—be- 
cause he had been so satisfied with 
Joshua’s conduct on board his ship, 
that he had determined to make the 
young sailor his third mate on the 
next voyage. Therein he showed 
his eccentricity; most other cap- 
tains would have chosen a man 
who had already filled that position 
satisfactorily. But Captain Liddle 
liked to judge for himself, and Jo- 
shua had found favour in his eyes. 
The young sailor was steady and at- 
tentive, and had made some pro- 
gress in the study of navigation. 
There was one especial reason why 
Captain Liddle wanted steady men 
with him on his next voyage. He 
was about to get married, and he 
was going to take his young wife 
with him. There was great excite- 
ment in the house when Captain 
Liddle announced himself. Joshua, 
who was in bed, wanted to rise, but 
Captain Liddle would not allow 
him. 
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‘Lie easy, lie easy, Marvel,’ he 
said ; ‘you will get better all the 
sooner.’ 

‘I hoped to come with you, sir, 
on your next voyage,’ said Joshua. 

‘Well, I had some thought of 
that myself,’ said Captain Liddle. 

‘Do you go out soon, sir?” 

‘ Not for three months, Marvel ; 
perhaps not for four. The ship’s 
undergoing a thorough overhauling. 
She'll have a precious freight in her 
next trip.’ 

‘ What loading, sir?” 

Captain Liddle’s eyes twinkled. 
‘Female. Lie easy, lie easy, Mar- 
vel;’ for Joshua had given another 
start. ‘Mrs. Captain Liddle. I 
shall be married soon, and my wife 
goes out with me.’ 

Joshua murmured respectful con- 
gratulations. 

‘Thank you, thank you, Marvel. 
Now, I’ll tell you what I have come 
especially for. First, though, how 
long before you are well ?’ 

*T am well now, sir.’ 

‘Strong, I mean; able to get 
about and do your work like a 
man.’ 

‘Not for two months, I am afraid, 
sir.’ 

‘That willdo. Now, then. You 
get strong in two months, and you 
shall go out with me in my next 
trip as third mate of the Merry 
Andrew. Lie easy, lie easy, Mar- 
vel. What do you say to it, eh?” 

‘Say to it, sir! O— 

‘ Lie easy, lie easy, my lad. Here 
is my address. When you get strong 
come and see me, and write a few 
lines before then telling me how 
strong you are getting.— Mrs. Mar- 
vel, your son is a good sailor, and 
will make a good officer.—And this 
is Dan, that you told me of once? 
A good head ; but not so strong in 
the legs as Marvel, eh” 

‘No, sir,’ said Dan with a bright 
smile, for he was overjoyed at 
Joshua’s good fortune ; ‘but I am 
satisfied. It wouldn’t do for all of 
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us to be strong, sir; consider the 
doctors.’ 

‘Why, here is a ship, ropes and 
sails and all! And birds ! 

Obedient to Dan’s signal, the 
sailor-birds flew up the ropes, and 
stood on the slender cross-trees, as 
proud as if they had passed their 
lives in the service. 

‘ Good — good!’ said Captain 
Liddle. ‘For sale, eh?’ 

‘No; they are not mine, sir; 
they belong to an old sailor.’ 

‘Very proper.—Ah, young lady, 
to Minnie, who had been in the 
room, but in the background, dur- 
ing the captain’s visit ; ‘and what 
do you think of the sea?’ 

‘If I had been a man, sir,’ said 
Minnie modestly and quietly, ‘1 
should like to have been a sailor.’ 

‘Very proper—very proper.— 
Good-day, Marvel. Get strong as 
quickly as you can. You will have 
to superintend cargo.’ 

And Captain Liddle went away, 
leaving sunshine behind him. Mr. 
Marvel, coming home at night, was 
told the good news before he had 
time to take the comforter from his 
neck. He ran upstairs at once to 
his son’s room. ‘A sailor first, and 
then a captain,’ he exclaimed, re- 
calling Joshua’s words when he first 
announced his wish. ‘Do you re- 
member, Josh ?” 

‘Yes, father, yes,’ said Joshua 
eagerly. 

‘It’s better than being a wood- 
turner, Josh,’ said George Marvel 
triumphantly. 

‘I should think so, indeed. You'll 
see | 

‘There, Maggie!’ observed Mr. 
Marvel to his wife, later on in the 
evening. ‘What did I tell you? 
And you was against it all the 
while, and wanted him to be a 
wood-turner. He'll be a captain 
before he’s thirty.’ 

‘ He is spared, I hope, for great 
things,’ said Mrs. Marvel meekly ; 
‘and to be a blessing to us all.’ 
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That same night, Dan and Joshua 
and Ellen spent some very happy 
hours together. Minnie was with 
Susan, attending her father, so that 
the three were undisturbed. Mrs. 
Marvel opened the door once; but 
seeing the group, and observing 
how engrossed they were, she shut 
it softly, and went down again into 
the kitchen. Once, also, George 
Marvel was going out ofthe kitchen, 
when his wife called to him, 

‘Where are you going, father ?” 

‘To Joshua’s room.’ 

‘Don’t go, George,’ said Mrs. 
Marvel. ‘Come and sit down; I 
want to speak to you.’ 

Mr. Marvel resumed his seat, 
and Mrs. Marvel refilled his pipe 
and handed it to him, with a light, 
‘There! smoke your pipe, and don’t 
be so restless.’ 

He took a few whiffs, and asked 
who was with Joshua. 

‘Ellen and Dan,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
vel; ‘and they are very happy and 
comfortable. I peeped in once, 
and I wouldn’t disturb them.’ 

‘OY? said Mr. Marvel reflec- 
tively, dwelling lengthily upon that 
smallest of words. 

‘I have reasons, George,’ said 
Mrs. Marvel quietly. ‘I never 
saw Ellen look so happy and pretty 
as she looks to-night.’ 

Mr. Marvel nodded two or three 
times with an expression of satis- 
faction. ‘Do you think, mother, he 
commenced ; and then he paused, 
and repeated, ‘Do you think, mo- 
ther, that’-——and then he paused 
again, as if he had said enough to 
make his meaning clear. 

‘Yes, I do, George,’ said Mrs. 
Marvel. ‘I had my doubts, but 
now I really think it will be so.’ 

‘ That will be a real good thing ; 
rubbing his hands. ‘Here’s hoping 
so! and he drank a full glass of 
beer to his mysterious toast. 

What was going on upstairs that 
the wood-turner and his wife were 
loth to interrupt? Merely a re- 
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calling of old reminiscences and a 
closer drawing together, without 
protestation, of three hearts, which 
might have been one, for the un- 
divided affection for each other 
with which all were filled. 

‘Thinking of then, when every- 
thing before us was so uncertain, 
and of now, when everything before 
us is so bright and clear,’ said 
Joshua, ‘makes me almost believe 
that our ways are shaped for us, 
and that, if we strive to do our 
duty, our reward is certain.’ 

‘It is too deep a question for 
us, Jo,’ said Dan; ‘so many consi- 
derations spring out of it. As to 
whether every good man is happy. 
As to whether every man who strives 
to do right is spared pain and mi- 
sery. At all events, it is certain 
that the very best thing to do is to 
do what is right, and to be straight- 
forward and honest. It is not too 
often done, I am afraid. I haven't 
seen anything of the world, but it 
strikes me that that is not the way 
of it.’ 

‘If ever I am captain of a ship 

and I may be, Dan— it looks 
promising—’ 

‘ That it does, Jo.’ 

£ You shall come with me a voy- 
age. I will have everything snug 
for you; hammock on deck the 
same as you remember when—ah, 
what a day was that ! 

‘I can recall every moment of it,’ 
said Dan ; ‘ from the night before, 
when Ellen stood at the window 
watching the rain, and my waking 
up in the morning waiting for you 
to come—O, so anxiously! And 
the flowers, and the birds—the 
poor birds!—and the breakfast, 
and the ride! I tell you what, Jo, 
stories could be made out of these 
things. But the day wouldn’t have 
been the day it was if Ellen had 
not been with us.’ 

Ellen smiled, 
sparkled. 

‘ Everything connected with that 
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day is so vivid to my mind just 
now, said Joshua, ‘that it only 
wants one thing to make it reality.’ 

‘And that one thing is?’ ques- 
tioned Dan. 

‘Ellen to-sing “ Bread-and-Cheese 
and Kisses,” as she sang it that 
night in the Old Sailor’s cabin.’ 

Ellen, in a low voice, sang the 
song. It made a deep impression 
upon them ; they were silent for a 
long while, musing happily. Then 
Joshua made a remark that his pil- 
low was not nicely arranged, and 
Ellen smoothed it for him. Her 
arm necessarily was round his neck 
for 2 moment—only for a moment 
by her own will; for when she 
would have withdrawn it, Joshua 
held it there, and she, with impulse 
as pure as pure heart and mind 
could make it, allowed it to re- 
main. What wonder that a silence 
of longer duration followed ? 

Ah! if a magic spell had fallen 
upon them then, a spell that would 
have transfixed them and made 
their happiness eternal ! 

Not one of them knew how long 
that blissful trance lasted. It was 
broken by the slightest sound—it 
might have been the opening of a 
door, or even the light tread of 
our old friend the tortoiseshell cat 
—but whatever the sound was, the 
trance was at an end, and they were 
all awake again. Ellen withdrew 
her arm, and, with downcast eyes, 
hurriedly left the room. Joshua 
turned to Dan, and holding out 
his hand, said, ‘Dan, take my hand, 
and say, Brother Jo.’ 

‘Ido. Brother Jo? 

‘ That’s good ; isn’t it, Dan?” 

“Yes, Jo.’ 

‘Brothers more than in heart, 
Dan, as we have always been. But 
brothers really and truly, if Ellen 
says yes.’ 

‘Ellen loves you, Jo. You have 
but to ask.’ He paused for a 
little while before he spoke again. 
‘There is something in my mind 
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that it is right you should know. 
It is the only thing I have ever kept 
from you ; but now, since you have 
told me about yourself and Ellen—’ 

‘ Did you ever doubt it, Dan ? 

‘Yes, Jo. I wasn’t certain. You 
have removed a great weight from 
my heart.’ He paused again, and 
then said in a low solemn voice, 
‘It seems strange that now, when 
I see the almost certain prospect 
of your future being as bright as 
we used to hope it would be—it 
seems strange that I cannot say I 
am happy. Yet one thing could 
make me so perfectly.’ 

‘ There is no cloud between you 
and me, Dan ?’ 

‘ None—nor ever will be, bro- 
ther of my heart. But a great hope, 
shadowed by a great fear, has en- 
tered into my soul—a hope which, 
fulfilled, would make earth heaven 
for me. Is it too precious a thing 
to pray for? It seems so to me. 
I tremble as I think ofit. But ifit 
is not to be, I hope I shall soon die.’ 

‘Dan! cried Joshua in alarm, 
for Dan’s last words were like a 
cry of agony. 

‘Haven't you seen it, Jo? 
Haven't you suspected it? I love 
her so that, if I knew she were lost 
to me, I scarcely think I could live. 
I love her so that, if she were lost 
to me, some stronger motive, some 
stronger feeling than any I can now 
think of, would have to animate 
me to make my future less black 
than the blackest night.’ 

‘You mean Minnie, Dan ?’ 

‘Yes; she is my light. Ah, Jo! 
How I love her! I have never 
spoken ofit till now; I have never 
dared to breathe it. And now that 
I speak of it for the first time, it 
frightens me.’ 

‘Nay, Dan, take courage. 
are frightened by shadows.’ 

Yet as he spoke a terrible fear 
stole upon him, and struck him 
dumb. 

‘IfI could think so!’ mused Dan 
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in a less agitated voice. ‘ What can 
I, a cripple, offer her? Love! 
Yes, I can offer her that, pure and 
undefiled. Nothing more—nothing 
more! Keep my secret, Jo.’ 

‘Yes, Dan,’ said Joshua sadly. 

‘If all should come right in the 
end, Jo! You and Ellen, and me 
and Minnie !’ 

He trembled, and burying his 
face in his hands, thought of the 
happy night when the Old Sailor 
traced Joshua’s course on the map, 
and when Minnie’s arm was round 
his neck and her cheek had touched 
his. How many times had he 
thought of those few blissful mo- 
ments, and what balm and comfort 
had the memory brought him ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 


* GEORGE,’ said Mrs. Marvel to 
her husband one night, when they 
were alone in their room, ‘ what 
has come over Mr. Kindred? He 
is quite changed.’ 

‘I have noticed it too, mother,’ 
said Mr. Marvel, ‘but I haven't 
thought of it much, because, to tell 
you the truth, I don’t believe he is 
quite right here’—touching his fore- 
head. 

Mrs. Marvel had not mentioned 
to any one—not even to her hus- 
band—how Minnie had distressed 
her during Joshua’s illness. The 
girl had not asked her to keep si- 
lence upon the subject ; indeed, no 
word had passed between them 
about it ; but Mrs. Marvel judged 
that it would be best for Minnie’s 
sake, and for Joshua’s also, to let 
the matter rest. Since the night 
when Mrs. Marvel had discovered 
Minnie lying asleep at Joshua’s 
door, the girl had given her no 
farther cause for displeasure. Mrs. 
Marvel’s fears were dispelled ; for 
Minnie showed nothing more than 
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a friendly interest in Joshua's re- 
covery. But if the good mother 
had been less openly observant of 
Minnie’s every look and action, her 
fears would have grown stronger. 
For after the interview between 
Joshua and Minnie, when Joshua 
had thanked her and kissed her, 
Mrs. Marvel set herself the task of 
closely observing Minnie’s conduct 
towards Joshua. And Minnie dis- 
covered it, and so behaved herself 
that Mrs. Marvel was thrown com- 
pletely off her guard. Minnie dis- 
played a carelessness and an indif- 
ference concerning Joshua’s health, 
at which Mrs. Marvel at any other 
time would have been hurt ; but now 
she was silently grateful, in the belief 
that her fears were groundless. 

Joshua was better. With the ex- 
ception of a scar upon his neck, 
where the Lascar had stabbed him, 
he was as well and strong as ever 
he had been. He had grown into 
a fine handsome man ; and the af- 
fectionate disposition which had 
characterised him as a boy seemed 
to have become stronger with his 
strength. The affection that exist- 
ed between him and Dan was un- 
changed and unchangeable. He 
took as much delight in the birds 
as ever he had done; and, not- 
withstanding that he and Dan were 
men now, with deepened passions 
and stronger aspirations, theirhearts 
were as tender to each other as in 
the younger days of their friend- 
ship, when they mingled their tears 
together over the death of Golden 
Cloud. 

Everything was bright before 
them. Dan had not spoken to 
Minnie of his love for her; but 
he was made happy by a gradual 
change in her behaviour towards 
him. She grew more and more 
affectionate, spoke softly to him, 
looked kindly at him, and did not 
repulse the little tender advances 
he dared to make to her now and 
then. 
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‘When you are gone to sea, Jo,’ 
he said to Joshua in the course of 
a conversation in which, in the ful- 
ness of his joy at Minnie’s kind- 
ness, he had unbosomed himself 
to his friend, ‘I shall speak to her, 
and tell her I love her.’ He spoke 
very slowly, and his eyes were to- 
wards the ground ; it was so sacred 
a subject, with him, that his voice 
trembled when he spoke of it. 
‘Once on a time, before I knew 
her, Jo, you, and you alone, filled 
my heart ; but I had no idea then 
of a man’s passions and a man’s 
fears. I think I should have dis- 
believed any person then who told 
me that you would have a rival 
in my heart. But you have, Jo; 
although you are not less loved for 
all that.’ 

‘I understand you, Dan,’ said 
Joshua, ‘and am content. I am 
proud of your love. If I were to 
lose it, Dan, it would be very bitter 
to me. ‘The sweetness would go 
out of life.’ 

‘So it would be with me, Jo,’ 
said Dan ; ‘ but you can never lose 
it—never, never. I think you and 
I know what love is. In the midst 
of all our trouble -when you first 
went away—trouble that came up- 
on us so suddenly that I began to 
be frightened of it—I found con- 
solation in thinking of our love 
for each other. Misfortunes came. 
Never mind, I thought, Joshua 
loves me. Mother died, father 
died ; we were left penniless ; and 
I thought of you, and was com- 
forted. You had grown so in my 
heart—like the roots of a tree, 
Jo—that, if I had ceased to love 
you, my heart would have ceased 
to beat. It is the same now; but 
Minnie is in my heart side by side 
with you. I shall tell her, you 
know, by and by. By and by,’ he 
repeated softly. ‘Ah, the thought 
of it is like heaven to me; for I 
have begun to hope.’ 

It was on that same afternoon 


that Ellen was sitting in her bed- 
room looking at her face in the 
looking-glass. She was fair ; and 
she knew it, and was proud of it. 
But it was not vanity that caused 
her to sit, with her chin upon her 
hands, looking into the glass. Of 
a very modest type of womanhood 
was Ellen; not a heroine of the 
Joan-of-Arc order, who, with all her 
false glitter about her, would have 
been a woman after very few men’s 
hearts. Ellen was of the quiet 
order of women, of whom there 
are thousands growing up in happy 
English homes, thank heaven ! and 
who are blessed and contented and 
happy, notwithstanding their sis- 
ters’ unwomanly cries about wo- 
man’s rights. May these latter un- 
happy specimens of womanhood 
‘dwindle, peak, and pine;’ and 
may English women like Ellen, 
modest and constant and loving, 
increase and multiply with every 
succeeding year! Ellen was think- 
ing of herself a little, as she looked 
into the glass, and of Joshua a great 
deal. He had not spoken to her 
yet ; but he would soon, she knew. 
And as she sat and saw her pretty 
face looking at her, whose step but 
Joshua’s should she hear coming 
up the stairs? He went into the 
adjoining room—Dan’s room ; and 
she heard him moving about, and— 
yes; singing! Singing what? Why, 
‘ Bread -and-Cheese and Kisses.’ 
The heroine’s name in the song is 
Kate ; but Joshua sang : 
‘ I said to Nell, my darling wife, 
In whom my whole life's bliss is, 
What have you got for dinner, Nell? 
Why, bread-and-cheese and kisses! 

He said to Ve//, his darling wife ! 
The happy tears ran down Ellen’s 
face ; but they were soon dried ; 
and Ellen kept very quiet, fearing 
that Joshua might hear her move. 
But Joshua went downstairs sing 
ing ; and then Ellen smiled at her- 
self in the glass, and peeped at 
herself through her fingers; and 
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it wasn’t an ugly picture to look 
at, if any one had been there to 
see. 

It was all settled without a word 
passing between them. I don’t be- 
lieve there ever was such another 
courtship. They were sitting in 
Mrs. Marvel’s kitchen: only four 
of them—father, mother, Ellen, 
and Joshua. It really looked like 
a conspiracy that no other person 
came into the kitchen that night ; 
but there they were, conspiracy or 
no conspiracy. There was Mrs. 
Marvel, knitting a pair of stock- 
ings for Joshua ; not getting along 
very fast with them, it must be 
confessed ; for her spectacles re- 
quired a great deal of rubbing. 
And there was Mr. Marvel, smok- 
ing his pipe, throwing many a fur- 
tive look in the direction of Joshua 
and Ellen, who were sitting next 
to each other, happy and silent. 
There is no record of how long 
they sat thus without speaking ; but 
suddenly, although not abruptly, 
Joshua put his arm round Ellen’s 
waist, and drew her closer to him. 
It was only a look that passed be- 
tween them ; and then Joshua kiss- 
ed Ellen’s lips, and she laid her 
head upon his breast. 

‘Mother! father! look here !’ 

Mrs. Marvel rose, all of a trem- 
ble, and laid her hand upon Ellen’s 
head, and kissed the young lovers. 
But Mr. Marvel behaved quite dif- 
ferently. He cast one quick satis- 
fied look at the two youngsters ; 
and then he turned from them, and 
continued smoking as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. 

‘Well, father!’ exclaimed Joshua, 
rather surprised at his father’s si- 
lence. 

‘Well, Josh! replied Mr. Marvel. 

‘Do you see this ?’ asked Joshua, 
with his arm round Ellen’s waist. 

Ellen, blushing rosy red, looked 
shyly at Mr. Marvel ; but he looked 
stolidly at her in return. 

‘Yes; I see it, Josh,’ said Mr. 
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Marvel, without any show of emo- 
tion. 

‘And what do you say to it? 
asked Joshua. 

‘What do I say to it, Josh? 
replied Mr. Marvel with dignity. 
‘Well, I believe I’m your father ; 
and, as such, I think you should ask 
me if I was agreeable. I thought it 
proper to ask my father, Josh. It 
isn’t because I’m a wood-turner—’ 

‘No, no, father,’ interrupted Jo- 
shua ; ‘I made a mistake. Ellen 
and I thought—’ 

‘ Ellen and you thought,’ repeated 
Mr. Marvel. 

‘That if you were agreeable—’ 
continued Joshua. 

‘That if I was agreeable,’ re- 
peated Mr. Marvel. 

‘ And if you would please to give 
your consent—’ said Joshua, pur- 
posely prolonging his preamble. 

‘And if I would be pleased to 
give my consent,’ repeated Mr. 
Marvel with a slight chuckle of 
satisfaction. 

‘ That, as we love each other very 
much, we would like to get married.’ 

‘That's dutiful,” said Mr. Mar- 
vel, laying down his pipe, oracu- 
larly. ‘I’m only agreeable, Josh, 
because I am old, and because I 
am married. As I said to mother 
the other night, when we was talk- 
ing the matter over—ah, you may 
stare; but we knew all about it 
long ago. Didn’t we, mother? 
Well, as I was saying to mother 
the other night, if I was a young 
man, and mother wasn’t in the 
way, I’d marry her myself; and 
you might go a-whistling. Shiver 
my timbers, my lass! he cried, 
breaking through the trammels of 
wood-turning, and becoming sud- 
denly nautical, ‘come and give me 
a kiss.’ 

Which Ellen did; and so the 
little comedy ended happily. Jo- 
shua, having a right now to sit 
with his arm round Ellen’s waist, 
availed himself of it, you may be 
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sure. If Ellen went out of the 
room, he had also a right to go 
and inquire where she was going ; 
and this, curiously enough, hap- 
pened four or five times during the 
night. If anything could have add- 
ed to the happiness of Mr. Mar- 
vel—except being anything but a 
wood-turner, which, at his age, was 
out of the question—it was this 
proceeding of Joshua’s. Every time 
Joshua followed Ellen out of the 
room, Mr. Marvel looked at his 
wife with pleasure beaming from 
his eyes. 

‘It puts me in mind of the time 
when I came a-courting you, mo- 
ther,’ he said. ‘How the world 
spins round! It might have been 
last night when you and me was 
saying good-bye at the street-door.’ 


Mrs. Marvel had not spoken to 
her husband without cause of the 
change that had taken place in 
Basil Kindred. A very remarkable 
change had indeed taken place in 
him. A mistrustful expression had 
settled itself upon his face, accom- 
panied by a keen hungry watchful- 
ness of all that occurred around 
him. He gave short answers, and 
was snappish and morose. Yet 
not a look, not a word, not a ges- 
ture escaped his notice. He did 
not avoid his friends; he rather 
courted their society. He repelled 
their advances, but he sat among 
them, watching. Every sense was 
employed in that all-absorbing task. 
If he had eyes on his finger-tips, 
and every one of them was engaged 
in the task, he could not have been 
more observant. What was it that 
he was trying to discover? 

The change was so sudden. A 
few days ago he was, as he had 
ever been hitherto, frank and cheer- 
ful—even gay sometimes. Now, 
all that was gone. In place of 
frankness, mistrust; in place of 
cheerfulness, gloom. Susan, whose 
life was bound up in his—who 
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worshipped him—who adored him, 
but who had never by the slightest 
sign betrayed her passion—was the 
only one, with the exception of his 
daughter, to whom he did not speak 
with a certain bitterness. His man- 
ner to all the others was as though 
some sensitive chord in his nature 
had been sorely wounded —as 
though all men were his foes—as 
though his faith in what was good 
and noble in human nature had 
been violently disturbed. 

See him now. He and Minnie 
have been sitting together for 
hours. He has been strangely 
stern and strangely tender to her 
in turns, but she is used to his way- 
ward moods. He has detained her 
by his side all the morning, upon 
one and another idle pretext ; and 
she, as if wishful to please him, has 
humoured him, and been wonder- 
fully submissive and obedient. But 
once she had fallen into a reverie 
—not a happy one—and he had 
broken it by asking her in a harsh 
voice what she was dreaming about. 
She replied only bya startled look, 
and resumed her work, which had 
been lying idly in her lap. Re- 
pentant of his harshness, he turned 
his head from her to hide the sud- 
den spasm which passed into his 
face. 

‘ Are you ill? she asked. 

‘No, dear child.’ 

‘In pain ?” 

‘No, dear child.’ 

Presently she put aside her work, 
and rose to leave the room. 

‘Where are you going?’ he asked 
in a strangely-anxious voice. 

*To see Mrs. Marvel,’ was her 
answer. 

‘Sit you down,’ he cried sternly. 

She hesitated and lingered by 
the door, beating the ground with 
her foot irresolutely. Seeing that, 





he grasped her wrist firmly, and 
hurt her without intending to do 
so. The muscles of her face qui- 
vered, but not from the pain. 
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‘O Minnie, my child !’ he cried ; 
then, releasing her, ‘have I hurt 
you ? 

‘No,’ she answered in a hard 
voice. ‘Why do you not wish me 
to go to Mrs. Marvel’s house? You 
have forbidden me before.’ 

‘You trouble them too much.’ 

‘That is not your reason, father,’ 
she said in the same hard voice. 
‘You are hiding something from 
me. 

‘Are you not hiding something 
from me, Minnie ?’ he asked, look- 
ing anxiously into her face. 

* What should I hide from you ?” 
she asked, in reply, coldly and eva- 
sively. ‘I am not well, father. I 
can’t stop in this room. I will not 
go where you do not wish me.’ 

He did not detain her, and she 
glided swiftly out of the room. He 
was about to follow her, when a 
dizziness came upon him, and he 
sank into a chair. It was only by 
a strong effort of will that he kept 
himself from fainting. 

‘My strength is deserting me,’ 
he muttered, his breath coming 
thick and fast; ‘scarcely a day 
passes but this weakness comes 
upon me.’ He held up his hand ; 
it trembled like a leaf. ‘Have I 
failed in my duty to her?’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Is it my fault that she 
does not confide in me? Or is this 
a wicked lie? He took a letter 
from his pocket, and read it, not 
once, but many times. ‘No,’ he 
groaned ; ‘it is true. I feel that 
it is true.’ He rose to his feet, and 
felt like one just risen from a sick 
bed. He was as weak as a child; 
so weak, indeed, that the conscious- 
ness of his weakness brought tears 
into his eyes ; and he said, in a voice 
of anguish, ‘ Now, when my child’s 
happiness—her honour, perhaps— 
depends upon my watchful care, I 
am helpless. If I had some one 
that I could trust! some one to 
help me!’ He heard a step com- 
ing upstairs. It was like an answer 
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to his wish. ‘ It is Susan,’ he mut- 
tered ; ‘ the one being that I know 
in the world who would serve me 
faithfully. Susan, Susan ? 

She heard him, although his voice 
was faint and low, and entered the 
room. Alarmed by the traces of 
illness in his face, she hastened to 
his side. 

‘You are ill,’ she said, assisting 
him to a seat. ‘Can I do anything 


for you ?” 
‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘You can 
do much. You can be my friend.’ 


‘Your friend! she exclaimed. 
Had she not always been his friend? 
But there was a deeper meaning in 
his voice than she had ever heard 
before, and his appeal sent thrills 
of pleasure to her heart. 

‘TI am ill,’ he continued ; ‘ but it 
is more from weakness than any- 
thing else. Iam notin pain. A 
dizziness seizes me, as it seized me 
just now, and I feel as if my senses 
were leaving me. I can scarcely 
stand ; and Ihave no one to trust to.’ 

‘Not Minnie!’ she said softly 
and wonderingly. 

‘Hush! Minnie, of all others, 
must not be told of this. CanI 
trust you ?” 

‘I would work till I dropped to 
serve you,’ was her answer. 

A flush came into his face. 

‘To serve me and Minnie?’ he 
said. 

‘Yes,’ she assented ; ‘to serve 
you and Minnie.’ 

‘Give me your promise, your 
sacred promise, that what passes 
between us now will never be di- 
vulged, will never be spoken of, 
by you, unless my tongue is sealed, 
and the time comes when it may 
be necessary to speak.’ 

‘Does it concern you?’ she ask- 
ed with a natural hesitation; for 
there was a feverishness in his 
manner that alarmed her. 

‘It concerns me and Minnie.’ 

‘I promise.’ 

‘ Faithfully and sacredly ?” 








‘ Faithfully and sacredly.’ 

He took her hand and pressed 
it, and then gave her the letter, and 
asked her to read it. It contained 
but a few words, but they were 
sufficient to cause a look of horror 
to start into her eyes. 

‘Can it be true?’ she asked, 
more of herself than of him; and 
her trembling lips turned white and 
parched in an instant. 

‘Susan,’ said Basil Kindred, ‘I 
have lived long enough in the world 
to know its falseness. In years 
gone by, men have smiled in my 
face and shaken me by the hand, 
and I have learnt afterwards, that 
while their manner spoke me fair, 
there was treachery in their hearts. 
My life has been a hard one, what 
with false friends and bitter po- 
verty ; but I bore it all patiently, and 
lived—lived, when a hundred times 
voices have whispered in my ear, 
“Die, and be at peace!” I had 
an object to live for—Minnie, my 
darling child! So I lived and 
suffered, rather than die and leave 
her unprotected. It was a bitter, 
bitter life. You can guess how 
hard a thing it was for me to find 
food for her, and how often she 
had to go without it, before the 
day when you and that boy—I 
cannot utter his name—came to 
our rescue. From that time until 
this dark cloud’—he placed his 
hand on the letter—‘ fell upon me, 
I have been happy. And now, 
when I need all my strength to 
fulfil my duty as a father—when 
it seems to me a crime that I 
should allow her to go from my 
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side —this weakness strikes me 
down.’ 

‘Does she know?’ asked Susan. 

‘She knows, and must know, 
nothing. But she must be watched. 
If there be no truth in this letter— 
and there may not be—’ 

‘I pray not! O, I pray not!’ 
cried Susan. ‘ For others’ sakes as 
well as yours.’ 

‘I understand you; if there be 
no truth in it, no one need know 
of it but you and I.’ 

‘What shall I do?’ 

‘Watch her and him, without 
seeming to do so,’ said Basil Kin- 
dred. ‘If she goes out, follow her 
if you can without letting her see 
you, and let me know all you see 
and hear. Mind, I say a//; keep 
nothing from me. You have pro- 
mised sacredly.’ 

‘I will do what you bid me.’ 

He raised her hand to his lips, 
and in the midst of her great sor- 
row his action brought a happy 
feeling to her heart. When she was 
gone, Basil Kindred unlocked a 
desk and took out a clasped book, 
in which he wrote a few lines. ‘It 
is necessary, he sighed, ‘for my 
memory is lost to me sometimes, 
and I cannot recall events ; and it 
may save me from doing an injus- 
tice.’ Then he replaced the book 
and locked the desk. 

% x % 

That night, in her room, Susan 
sat upon her bed and bowed her 
head to her knees, sobbing, ‘ O my 
poor Dan! O my poor, poor El- 
len! if, after all these years, you 
should find him false !’ 














THE LAST OF THE O’ROURKES. 


A ROMANCE OF LEITRIM. 


HISTORICAL PRELUDE. 


THERE is hardly a more beautiful 
and picturesque spot in Ireland 
than the locality surrounding the 
ruins of Brefny Castle ; nor is there 
a place more suggestive to the 
student of history. It was in this 
ancient castle that Dermot M‘Mor- 
ugh, king of Leinster, seduced the 
beautiful queen of O’Rourke, king 
of Leitrim, and bore her away dur- 
ing that monarch’s absence on a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of his patron 
saint. It was from this incident 
that the soil of Ireland first came 
to be invaded ; and from that date 
the troubles of the country began. 
The story is as follows: 
M‘Morrough was the bosom- 
friend and ally of O’Rourke; and 
both princes mutually combined 
to protect each other’s rights from 
hostile neighbours. They visited 
each other’s castles; and there 
seemed nothing to disturb the even 
tenor oftheir friendship. O’ Rourke, 
or Brefny, during his absence on 
his annual pilgrimage, intrusted his 
wife and his castle to the protec- 
tion of his brother sovereign. Be- 
fore his return, however, the trea- 
cherous monarch had succeeded 
in winning the affections of the 
wife of O’Rourke, and had carried 
her off with him to Leinster. The 
faithless woman was considered the 
most beautiful lady in Ireland, and 
she enjoyed the passionate love of 
her pious husband. It had been her 
usual custom, upon the night she 
expected her husband’s return, to 
illuminate the battlements of the 
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castle ; but on this occasion, when 
he came within sight, no lights 
were visible. A presentiment that 
something was wrong struck his 
mind ; and he rushed madly to her 
apartments, but found them desert- 
ed. As soon as he learned how 
he had been deceived, he at once 
declared war, with the assistance 
of O’Connor, the nominal king of 
Ireland, against the treacherous 
M‘Morrough, and marched his 
forces towards Leinster. His rival, 
who was at heart a coward as well as 
a cheat, feared to encounter his in- 
furiated victim, and flew across to 
England to beg the assistance of 
Henry IL., promising, like John 
Baliol in later years, to acknow- 
ledge himself his vassal, and place 
him supreme ruler over Ireland, if 
he assisted him in quelling the 
armies of Connaught. ‘The English 
monarch accepted his terms, and 
sent Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 
with a large force, across the Irish 
Channel. This was the first British 
invasion of Irish soil. 

The castle of O’Rourke is yet 
standing, but in a state of decay 
and ruin. It stands on a hill, over- 
looking the river of Drumahair ; 
and its ivy-clothed towers and 
battlements may be seen at the 
distance of several miles. There 
are many families bearing the name 
of O’Rourke living in the locality ; 
but a few years ago we believe 
only one existed who could trace 
descent from Brefny. A beautiful 
mansion is built upon part of the 
site of the castle ; and its present 
state of preservation is in a great 








measure due to the good taste of 
its proprietor. The river that runs 
beneath the ruins flows into Lough 
Gill, a magnificent lake about nine 
miles long and four broad. It is 
navigated by a steam-vessel called 
the Lady of the Lake, which is the 
means of commercial communica- 
tion between the seaport town of 
Sligo, Drumahair, and other parts 
of Leitrim. Moore alludes in his 
Irish melodies to the beauty of 
Drumahair and the ruins of Brefny 
Castle. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘ The valley lay smiling before me, 
Where lately I left her behind.’ 
Moore, 

THE sun of a summer evening 
was descending the western skies 
beyond the wood of Dooney, im- 
parting tints of gold to the rich ver- 
dant foliage. Lough Gill layin caim 
repose, without a ripple on its sur- 
face, and, like a huge mirror, re- 
flected in its bosom sky, wood, and 
mountain. Never did that lovely 
lake look more lovely. A tourist, 
or an artist, upon the gigantic sum- 
mit of the rock of Dooney, gazing 
upon the scene below him, would 
have felt enraptured, and would 
have failed to do justice with pen 
or pencil to such delightful blend- 
ing of light and shade. The water- 
fowl swam peacefully on the sur- 
face of the water, now and then 
diving into its depths to seize some 
luckless perch, or other little fish, 
that came within their reach. The 
pheasants in the surrounding thick- 
ets were joyfully crowing; and 
the thrushes, blackbirds, and other 
songsters of the forest filled the air 
with melodious warbling. A few 
tiny boats, with sails vainly spread 
to catch a passing breeze, floated 
among the many islets, their occu- 
pants apparently absorbed in the 
contemplation of Nature attired in 
her loveliest garb. Upon the op- 
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posite shores, the beautiful domain 
of Hazlewood heightened the splen- 
dour of the scene. The blue moun- 
tains of Donegal stood in the back- 
ground, and completed the delight- 
ful picture. 

Walking along a road that skirts 
the northern shore of the lake was 
a young man of tall and muscu- 
lar build. He was dressed like 
any ordinary Irish peasant in holi- 
daycostume. Hewore a frieze swal- 
low-tailed coat, and small-clothes of 
blue pilot, a low felt hat, blue ribbed 
stockings, and strong shoes. His 
neck was encircled with a large 
kerchief, blue also, and tied in a 
bow beneath his chin. His stature 
was fully six feet, with proportions 
perfectly consistent with his height ; 
and any woman would have pro- 
nounced him handsome. His hair 
was worn long, falling in dark- 
brown curls over his shoulders ; 
and his general appearance beto- 
kened a daring courage and great 
physical powers. His eyes were 
dark and large, and darted forth 
glances of pride, haughtiness, and 
self-will. He carried in his hand a 
blackthorn stick of formidable ap- 
pearance, but not more form'dable- 
looking than himself. 

Walking briskly along till he 
came to an angle of the road, 
where it turns sharply from the 
lake and runs into the wood, he 
stopped for a few moments, and 
listened attentively for the sound of 
footsteps. Having satisfied himself 
that he was unobserved, he jumped 
across the wood wall, and struck 
into the heart of the thicket. For 
about half an hour he traversed a 
narrow winding pathway, that led 
through rocks and thorny bushes, 
ascending and descending hills. 
At length he arrived at an opening 
in the wood that commanded a 
view of a long winding valley be- 
tween two hills, whose sides were 
almost perpendicular, and thickly 
covered with brushwood that over- 
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hung the summits, almost exclud- 
ing the light from the sky above. 
After another pause, he continued 
his journey, and entered the val- 
ley. 

On arriving at a point where the 
hills closely approach each other, 
and huge naked rocks project 
from their sides, down which tum- 
bled with great noise a mountain 
torrent on its way to the adjacent 
lake, he stopped, and after cautious- 
ly surveying every object around, 
drew a whistle from his pocket, 
and blew a shrill blast. The sounds 
had scarcely died away on the air 
when a similar whistle responded ; 
and in a few minutes two powerful- 
looking men quickly emerged from 
among the projecting rocks. 

The new-comers were more of 
the peasant type. They wore cord- 
uroy small-clothes, and frieze coats 
of country make. Both carried 
heavy sticks, and had the appear- 
ance of reckless and daring men. 

‘Welcome back, Captain; an’ 
hope you had good luck in your 
journey,’ greeted one of the new 
arrivals. 

‘Hope you made things right at 
the Rosses, Captain,’ said the other. 

‘Well, as far as the object of 
my journey is concerned, I have 
nothing to complain of. But where 
are the rest o’ the boys?’ returned 
the person addressed as ‘ Captain.’ 

‘They’re watchin’ the casht in 
the cave. Sure, we all couldn’t lave 
the sparits to get spoilt in goin’ 
through the worm,’ answered the 
first speaker, a man with a shaggy 
red head, that had the appearance 
of not having been combed for 
months. 

‘Very good, Mick. And how 
many gallons d’ye think it'll make ?” 

‘Be gorra! I think it'll run to 
every dhrop o’ two hundhred.’ 

‘That will certainly be good 
outcome. But I knew the grain 
was good; and that’s everything, 
Mick.’ 
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‘Thru for ye, Captain. The 
devil a betther grain o’ barley ever 
grew than the same Patt Throwers,’ 
said Mick. 

‘Any signs 0’ the revenue about?” 
inquired the Captain. 

‘The devil o’ the shadow o’ a 
revenue-man or gauger is atween 
this an’ “Shligy”* or Drumkiren. I 
saw Darby Finnegan the beggar- 
man in Killinumary this mornin’ ; 
and he says the whole counthry is 
safe,’ answered the other man. 

‘That is good news,’ said the 
smuggler chief; for such, in fact, 
was the character of the ‘ Captain.’ 
‘Now let us go at once down to 
the lough. Flanagan an’ his men 
are by this time landed, or near 
landed, with the tobaccy, tay, and 
rum. Go back to the cave, Barney, 
and bring the two asses with ye, 
and wait for us at the gap in the 
wood wall till we bring up the 
goods.—Mick, you come with me 
down to the creek.’ 

The Captain returned by the 
same way through the wood that 
he came; and Mick walked in si- 
lence by his side, as he seemed in 
a sullen mood, and in no humour 
for conversation. They soon gain- 
ed the roadway, where they stopped 
a short time to reconnoitre, and 
then took another pathway, that 
brought them to a small creek in 
the lake. 

The night had fallen, and the 
moon began to rise above the 
distant peak of Benbulbin. The 
notes of the song-birds were hush- 
ed, and the crowing of the phea- 
sants ceased ; the waterfowl aban- 
doned their element, and sought 
repose in the moss and rushes of 
the banks. Nature had sunk into 
calm repose. 

The smugglers, upon arriving at 
the creek, which was enclosed by 
high rocks and trees, found no boat 
or person awaiting them. The 
moon was rapidly ascending the 
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heavens, and delay might result in 
discovery and detection. The dark- 
ness was most favourable to their 
enterprise. They waited for nearly 
an hour ; and the Captain grew im- 
patient, and muttered imprecations 
escaped his lips. At last the splash- 
ing of oars in the water at some 
distance struck their ears; and a 
few minutes afterwards a boat ap- 
peared round an angle of a cliff 
a short way from the creek. In 
another five minutes it was along- 
side the place where the smugglers 
stood, and two men jumped ashore 
and joined them. 

‘You found your way here at 
last then, Flanagan? We’ve been 
waiting an hour an’ more in this 
spot,’ growled the Captain to one 
of the boatmen. 

‘And lucky it is that we are here 
now itself, Misther O’Rourke, or 
that we ever got here,’ answered 
Flanagan. 

‘Why, what happened to ye, 
Flanagan? Did the boat capsize, 
or did the coastguards get foul o’ 
ye?’ asked the chief. 

‘Neither the one nor the other,’ 
returned Flanagan; ‘ but what was 
nearly as bad, we were purshued by 
a party o’ six men in a large cutter 
from Dooney Rock, and Lord Sey- 
mour’s son was at the head of them. 
We only escaped by putting into 
one of the caves below Carns, and 
hiding the cargo in the wood. By 
the time the party got up to us— 
for we had two miles’ start o’ them 
—we had our fishin’-lines out, and 
by good luck I was just pullin’ in 
a fine jack-pike as young Seymour 
overhauled the boat, but found it 
empty. He was baffled entirely, 
and set off towards Drumahair. As 
soon as they were clear away out 
of sight, we put in the goods again, 
and got in here as quiet as we could, 
by keeping along the shore all the 
way.’ 

During the boatman’s story 
O’Rourke’s eyes flashed fire, and 
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his countenance contracted with 
anger. He then broke into a loud 
laugh, and said, 

*O, ho! And so the gallant 
young Seymour has turned gauger, 
ishe? The Honourable Harry Sey- 
mour revenue policeman! Ha, ha, 
ha, ha! Well, he will find in Cor- 
nelius O’Rourke his match. I have 
a long bill to settle with the same 
gent, Flanagan, and by Jove, it'll 
be paid with full intherest. I shall 
want your assistance before long, 
boys. But the moon is rising, let’s 
get away this cargo. There are 
four sacks; each of us can carry 
one to the gap in the wood wall, 
where Barney Mulligan is waiting 
with the asses.’ 

The four smugglers placed the 
sacks of contraband goods upon 
their shoulders, and bore them in 
the direction of the place where 
the animals were waiting to carry 
them totherendezvous inthe Devil’s 
Punch-bowl, leaving the boat tied 
toa tree. They soon reached the 
gap in the wood wall, and placing 
the sacks evenly on the donkeys’ 
backs, set off upon the path for 
the cave in the mountain. 

This smuggling, at the period of 
which we write, was commonly 
practised by the Irish peasantry. 
‘The inhabitants of the sea-coast 
received the contraband goods of 
the smugglers from the French and 
Dutch coasts, and imported them 
into the interior of the country, 
concealed in various ways. The dis- 
tillation of illicit whisky, or fofeen, 
was also conducted on an ex- 
tensive scale. In fact, smuggling 
became such a tremendous trade, 
and the Crown was cheated so 
largely of its revenue in conse- 
quence, that, besides the regular 
officers of excise, and the coast- 
guards, the Government organised 
a corps of revenue constabulary 
throughout Ireland, whose duty it 
was to patrol the country in search 
of contraband articles and appara- 
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tus for distillation. Poteen-mak- 
ing is yet carried on in parts of 
Ireland, but the civil constabulary 
and excise officials look after it ; 
the revenue police having been 
disbanded many years, it being 
found that the cost of their support 
more than counterbalanced the 
smuggling prevented, and that their 
duties could be better performed by 
the local constabulary. 

Cornelius O’Rourke, the leader 
of the Leitrim smugglers, was a 
young man about twenty-one years 
old. His parents had been in 
good circumstances, but the fa- 
mine which only two years previ- 
ously desolated the land reduced 
them from comparative affluence 
to complete ruin. The fearful epi- 
demic typhus, that followed in the 
wake of that dreadful scourge, car- 
ried off his father, sister, and his 
two elder brothers; and his mo- 
ther, a very old woman, and him- 
self were left to encounter misery 
and destitution. Their land, which 
consisted of a hundred acres of 
the most fertile arable soil in the 
country, had to be given up and 
sold for little or nothing. Their 
stock of cows, horses, and sheep 
died in rapid succession from hun- 
ger and disease. They were obliged 
to give up their excellent farm- 
house, byres, and stables, and retire 
to a miserable cabin in an out-of- 
the-world village called Athergold 
—that is, if two or three thatched 
cabins can be dignified by such a 
name. The place they had pre- 
viously lived in was called Killinu- 
mary,a picturesque hamletadjacent 
to Drumahair and Lough Gill. 

At the period of their fall, Cor- 
nelius, or, as he was popularly 
called, Con, was nineteen. He 
was a fearless, frank, and generous- 
hearted youth, beloved by every 
person in the country to whom he 
was known. His family and him- 
self were greatly respected on ac- 
count of their name ; for they were 
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descended in a direct line from 
the O’Rourkes of Brefny, who, as 
we have already shown, were kings 
of Leitrim. Unassuming, and ex- 
tremely social and friendly with all 
persons, even to the itinerant or 
professional beggar, who always 
found shelter for a night and food 
in their hospitable house, they were 
yet proud of their name and of their 
lineage. Con especially was proud 
and imperious when angered, or 
when spoken slightingly to by those 
who thought themselves his superi- 
ors. His misfortune, in place of 
lessening that pride, on the contrary 
had increased it. From the cheerful 
youth, full of mirth and humour, he 
became morose and gloomy. His 
friendships were thrown aside, and 
he remained in almost complete 
seclusion. He was frequently metin 
the dead hours of the night roaming 
about the lanes and fields, and dur- 
ing the day he would remain shut 
up in his cabin. His proud spirit 
would not suffer him to receive 
assistance even from the parish 
priest. When entreated one day 
by the good pastor to accept even 
a loan of five guineas, he replied 
with angry accents and lofty dignity 
of manner, ‘ No, yer reverence; give 
your money to those who need it 
more than I. A Brefny never yet 
took charity, and I shall not, the 
last of the race, disgrace the name 
now; never! As for a loan, I have 
no means of paying it back, and I 
shall not receive it.’ The clergy- 
man departed in sorrow. Too proud 
to work as a daily labourer with 
farmers whom he looked upon as 
beneath him, and having his aged 
mother to support, he conceived 
the desperate idea of organising a 
band of smugglers in the moun- 
tains. He was, as regards daring 
and fearlessness, just the sort of 
man for such a life, and he had 
succeeded in his plans up to the 
time of his introduction to the 
reader. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Berore the death of Con’s father 
there lived in an adjoining farm 
a farmer named Patrick O’Reily. 
The village of Drumlaise is adja- 
cent to the hamlet of Killinumary, 
and both farms came so close to 
each other that their owners were 
near neighbours. Both the fami- 
lies lived on the most friendly 
terms. Patrick had three daughters 
and one son, who was yet a little 
delicate boy. Of the daughters, 
the eldest, named Ann, was twenty- 
one; the next, Kathleen, eighteen ; 
and the youngest, Sarah, fourteen. 
The boy, called after his father, 
Patrick, was twelve. The three 
girls were all good-looking; but 
the second, Kathleen, was truly 
beautiful. She received from the 
people of the country the title of 
the ‘ Lily of Drumlaise,’ for her re- 
markable beauty and the gentle- 
ness of her manner. And, indeed, 
she was fully worthy of the honour, 
for she was, as they called her, the 
loveliest woman in Leitrim. To 
paint in proper colours Kathleen’s 
beauty would be a hopeless task. 
Suffice it to say that she was superb, 
seraphic; of medium height, she 
was faultless in symmetry and 
mould; her features were of the 
most approved classic type, and 
wore a light soft delicate expres- 
sion that was rendered enchant- 
ing by the lovely lustre of eyes 
of the deepest blue; her hair, 
which was worn in the fashion of 
the country (in bands), was like 
the richest gloss of the raven’s 
wing; her manner was gentle, con- 
fiding, and, for a ‘country girl,’ most 
refined. She had been educated 
at the Sisters of Mercy convent- 
school at Sligo, and was tolerably 
read in general literature. 

Con O'Rourke, amongst many 
others, was smitten by the beauty 
of the Lily of Drumlaise, and, 
above all others, she favoured his 
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addresses. He loved her deeply 
and passionately, and was beloved 
in return; but, being of a jeal- 
ous disposition, he could not bear 
others to speak to her. A short 
time, however, before the death of 
his father he provoked a serious 
quarrel with Kathleen, owing to 
his having seen her speaking to a 
young gentleman named Seymour, 
the son of a Lord Seymour of Sey- 
mour Hall, Hazledell. He would 
have no explanation, but taxed her 
with deception, and rushed away 
from her, resolved not to speak to 
her again. She was innocent of 
anything that could have given 
cause for such temper, was indig- 
nant, and resolved also not to speak 
to him again until he should come 
to her and express sorrow for his 
conduct. She could not prevent 
Mr. Seymour, the son of her father’s 
landlord, from stopping and speak- 
ing to her ina public thoroughfare, 
especially as he said nothing but 
what was proper and polite. The 
distance between Con and Kath- 
leen became greater. He avoided 
meeting her, but was nevertheless 
watchful of her every movement. 
She felt deep sorrow for his losses, 
and would have been the first to 
come forward to sympathise with 
him, but his coldness was repellent. 
She loved him more than ever, but 
feared him. She heard of him join- 
ing the smugglers, and was greatly 
aggrieved that he should resort to 
a life so fraught with danger. He 
went on Sundays to adistant chapel, 
so that he might avoid meeting her. 
On a few occasions she went to see 
his mother; but as soon as he ob- 
served her coming up the valley he 
would leave by a back door, and 
not return that day. Several times 
he saw and heard of young Sey- 
mour speaking to her on her way 
from Drumahair, and on her after- 
noon rambles, and his breast burned 
with jealousy and revenge. 

Such was the early history and 
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character of the only and last scion 
of the princely house of Brefny. 


* * * * 


Lord Seymour was a descendant 
of one of the many English follow- 
ers of the Prince of Orange that 
came into Ireland to oppose the 
troops of James, then supported by 
the whole Irish Catholic popula- 
tion. He received for valiant ser- 
vices at the battle of the Boyne the 
estates of Hazledell, with the castle, 
which were confiscated from their 
Irish owner. His son, the Honour- 
able Harry Seymour, had only a 
short time before this story opens 
returned from abroad, where he 
was travelling for health and plea- 
sure. He was a light-headed liber- 
tine, and before his departure to 
foreign lands he had destroyed the 
happiness and brought trouble into 
the bosom of more than one family. 
It was during his four years of ab- 
sence that the beauty of Kathleen 
developed into the lovely bloom of 
ripe womanhood. To see her was 
to arouse all the licentious passions 
in the nature of the aristocratic pro- 
fligate, and he at once put all the 
machinery of his imagination in 
play to effect her destruction. But, 
while she avoided giving offence to 
the son of her father’s landlord, who 
might occasion him mischief, espe- 
cially as the lease of their holding 
was almost run out and required 
renewing, she in no way gave him 
the smallest encouragement; but to 
all his insinuations and advances, 
which increased in audacity, she 
adopted a resolute and firm de- 
meanour in repulsing them. 

One morning, as Kathleen was 
alone in the meadows milking the 
cows at some distance from the 
house, and quietly singing in accom- 
paniment to the birds in the groves 
around her, she was suddenly fright- 
ened by a hand being placed on 
her shoulder. She started to her 
feet, and found herself confronted 
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by a strange-looking woman, clad 
in a torn black dress and a shabby 
cloak ofthe same colour. Her face 
was partly concealed by a hood 
that she had over her head, and 
her countenance, which bore traces 
of faded beauty, had almost a ma- 
niacal and weird expression. After 
a short silence, which Kathleen 
from surprise and fear was unable 
to break, the woman, in a deep, 
hollow, and melancholy voice, 
asked, 

‘Are you, young woman, she whom 
the people call in this place “ the 
Lily of Drumlaise” or Kathleen 
O’Reily ? 

Kathleen, in a hesitating voice, 
replied, while blushing, 

‘I am, good woman, Kathleen 
O’Reily; as for the other name, I 
don’t understand its meaning. 
What is your business with me ?” 

The stranger, with bitterness in 
her tone, without heeding the ques- 
tion asked her, said, and her eyes 
kindled with a wild expression, 

* You don’t understand its mean- 
ing—not the Lily of Drumlaise ? 
Tell me what woman doesn’t know 
when she’s handsome! Ah, young 
woman, there was a day when 
Leithrim could boast of as hand- 
some a woman as you. You are in- 
deed beautiful—but what is beauty? 
O, Kathleen O’Reily! take care 
that you do not live to curse the 
day you were called handsome. 

3etther, betther that no such thing 
as beauty ever was born with wo- 
men, to bring wretchedness to their 
hearts! Betther far had the mo- 
thers that bore us desthroyed that 
beauty in the bud, and let us grow 
up disfigured and deformed, than 
that it should be left to drag us 
to destruction! Kathleen O’Reily, 
she stands before you who, ten 
years ago, was considered beauti- 
ful—ten years ago my cheeks wore 
the bloom of the rose, my eyes had 
the lustre of priceless diamonds. 
Now those cheeks wear the pallor 
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of the grave, from those eyes all 
lustre has long since fled. Beware, 
beware, Kathleen, that my doom is 
not also yours !—the serpent that 
stung me now lies in your path. 
He who has brought misery and 
sorrow to me, and shame upon my 
family, is preparing his schemes 
now for your ruin. I like your face, 
young woman; it is good, and 
shows a generous heart. I have 
come a long way to warn and save 
you from his snares. Again, I say, 
beware of the snake with the fangs 
of smiles and gold. Lily of Drum- 
laise, God protect ye! Farewell, 
farewell ! 

Before Kathleen could speak, the 
strange creature had rushed into the 
grove and disappeared. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE smugglers arrived in safety 
at their rendezvous in the cave 
called the Devil’s Punch-bowl, and 
deposited in a store-house for the 
purpose, which was well concealed, 
their contraband cargo. Generally 
once, and frequently twice, a week 
the Captain went to the Rosses— 
a place on the sea-coast below Sligo 
—and purchased a boat-load of 
goods from the smuggling agents, 
who received cargoes from foreign 
vessels. The goods thus purchased 
were usually conveyed by men in 
the employ of the agents to the 
landing-place in the lake by boat ; 
but sometimes they were concealed 
in sand, lime, or other material, 
and brought in country carts by 
road. 

The cave in which the smugglers 
carried on their trade was concealed 
in the rocks of the mountain-pass 
before alluded to. It was supposed 
to run about two miles through the 
mountain and open into another 
valley, called the Long Stretch of 
Curray. No person had had the 
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courage to enter it and explore its 
secrets. It was popularly believed 
that it was occupied by enchanted 
spirits ; and stories were told by the 
peasantry of adventurous persons 
who had entered it, and were never 
again heard of. It is supposed 
to have been a refuge and hiding- 
place for the people from the ra- 
vages of the Danes, when they first 
invaded and conquered Ireland ; 
and that in its labyrinthian recesses 
enormous treasure was _ hidden. 
Many asserted, too, that they heard 
strange and unearthly noises from 
it; and all feared to approach it 
even at mid-day. 

The smugglers had no such fears. 
It was just the place that suited their 
fearless spirit, and enabled them 
to carry on their trade in security. 
Here they were, they believed, safe 
from the prying curiosity of the 
people. In one part of the cave 
was fitted up the machinery for 
distillation, which consisted of a 
still, with a head and worm of 
copper. Close beside the appara- 
tus stood a few barrels of potale, 
and barley in process of fermenta- 
tion. There were also stored in 
another passage several kegs of 
rum, brandy, huge rolls of tobacco, 
boxes of cigars, bales of silk, and 
other contraband articles. 

The smuggler chief, as soon as he 
and his party had returned to the 
cavern, gave some orders to his 
men regarding the sale and dis- 
posal of goods, the making and 
treatment of the poteen, and then 
retired to an apartment which he 
alone occupied. The smugglers 
did not make the cave their home. 
All of them being peasants, they 
lived in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the cavern, and when their 
work was done they repaired to 
their homes. 

The four smugglers sat around 
the still, laughing, smoking, and 
cracking jokes with each other. 
But the Captain was gloomy and 
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sullen. His mind seemed to be 
torn by some bitter reflection, 
some anxious thoughts that weigh- 
ed heavily on him. With folded 
arms, darkened brow, and with 
nervous footsteps he paced his 
rugged subterranean grotto. As he 
walked, his angry mood increased. 
He was thinking of his bitter fate ; 
he was thinking of the false wo- 
man, whose vows of never-dying 
affection were once breathed with 
passionate fondness in his ear, on 
a moonlight ramble in the lovely 
arcadian groves of Drumlaise. He 
burst forth into upbraiding. 

‘ Then I was her equal,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘in wealth and _ respect- 
ability. My father owned as good 
a farm as hers. But now, when 
the hard world has laid a heavy 
hand upon me, when our farm has 
gone, she turns a cold shoulder to 
me. Con O’ Rourke the rich farmer's 
son was one person, Con O'Rourke 
the smuggler, as she believes I am, 
is another. Better be smuggler than 
a wretched hind, earning potatoes 
and salt from those who are not 
fit to be the servants of a Brefny. 
She, fickle woman, receives the ad- 
dresses of the noble scoundrel that 
with smiles brought ruin on other 
daughters of our people. But the 
hour will come when my vengeance 
will fall fast and heavy upon the Sas- 
sanach hireling.’ 

The rich notes of a song arose 
from the apartment where his men 
were sitting. The words fired his 
soul, and he clenched his hands 
with wild enthusiasm. It was the 
fine voice of Barney Mulligan, and 
the song was Moore’s, written on 
the fall of the Brefnys, ‘ The valley 
lay smiling before me, &c. 

What a crowd of ideas that 
song brought to his mind! It was 
the history of the downfall of his 
house. It increased the bitterness 
of his reflections. After a pause, he 
soliloquised in mingled accents of 
anger and melancholy, while an ex- 
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pression of wildness lit up his fine 
black eyes. 

‘Well may an O’Rourke feel sor- 
rowful at hearing that song. To 
me, the last of that unfortunate 
race, it brings bitter thoughts. 
Is the curse of our house being 
again repeated on me? “ Now 
throbs to a proud rival's kiss.” 
Yes, the false Kathleen acts as 
the false woman who first pro- 
duced that curse. She throbs to 
a proud rival’s kiss! Those lips 
that to me were once so sacred 
throb to the kiss of a rival I hate 
as I hate hell itself. She now de- 
spises me for this stranger; de- 
spises me, who is of the princely 
blood of the Brefnys! Shall it be 
said that I calmly allowed this 
titled hireling to snatch from me 
the woman upon whom I set my 
heart? No; for I swear, by the 
blood of my ancestors, never will 
I submit to such a slight—never! 
Is our valley to be polluted by the 
villany of ‘Ais stranger? And a 
stranger, too, of a race that has 
robbed us of honour and of country 
—that has brought shame and sor- 
row upon our land—that has pro- 
faned the holy soil that St. Patrick 
blessed ! Is the curse to stop in our 
family for ever? Are the Brefnys 
yet farther doomed? The halls of 
the O’Rourkes are deserted! Where 
the melodious strains of the harp 
and lute reverberated, the dismal 
scream of the screech-owl now 
alone is heard. ‘The crumbling 
masonry—yet grimly and proudly 
grand even in decay and ruin—is 
claimed as the property of my ri- 
val. He points them out to his 
guests, and in exultation exclaims, 
“These were once the halls of the 
O’Rourkes, the dwelling-place of 
kings.” Harry Seymour—the rene- 
gade, the libertine—intends to play 
the part of M‘Morrough ; and she, 
who vowed to be my bride, favours 
him. She little dreams of the fate 
that awaits her, should she hearken 
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to the viper’s promises ; but—’ He 
was suddenly interrupted in his 
musings by one of his men rushing 
in, and almost out of breath, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Captain—the revenue— 
fly ! the revenue are in the valley! 
In a moment they'll be here ; and 
every one of us ’ll be in Carrick jail 
to-morrow !” 

He disappeared, and with his 
comrades escaped from the cave. 
O'Rourke, however, preserved per- 
fect calm. He drew from his breast- 
pockets a brace of heavy pistols, 
and examined their priming. He 
was about to make his escape after 
his men, but at the entrance of 
the cavern he perceived the dark 
forms of the revenue - officers be- 
tween him and the moonlight. To 
escape through the cavern into the 
Long Stretch of Curray appeared al- 
most impossible. He might be- 
come lost in its labyrinthian paths. 
The officers were approaching 
him with levelled carbines. To 
attempt to force his way, and es- 
cape through such a large numb. . 
of armed men, would be madness. 
What, then, was to be done? He 
possessed a dz -k-lantern, and might 
make his way through the passages 
to the other outlet. But should 
the other opening be guarded also? 
This was to him a most perplexing 
thought. However, no time was to 
be lost. The officers had already 
seized the still and other contra- 
band articles, and several of them 
with lights commenced searching 
the cavern, and were approaching 
where he was concealed. There 
was nothing for it but to retire, 
and try to escape by he other 
outlet. Accordingly he began to 
put his only plan into execution, 
and followed the dark passages of 
the cavern. He quickened his foot- 
steps, for the officers, having per- 
ceived him, had called on him to 
stop. Shots were fired after him, but 
the bullets took no effect. Onhe 
rushed, and on came the officers in 
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chase. He flattered himself that 
they knew nothing of the cavern, 
and would soon give up the chase. 
But he was mistaken. The old 
beggarman, who had that morning 
informed one of his men that the 
whole country was free of the pre- 
sence of Revenue-men, had that 
very day given information to the 
officer at their barracks in Manor- 
hamilton, and a strong force left in 
post-cars at once to effect the cap- 
ture of the band. The beggarman 
acted as the guide of the officers. 
O’Rourke began to feel surprised 
to find himself pursued so closely, 
and it flashed upon his mind that 
there was treachery somewhere— 
that the Revenue must be accom- 
panied by some one who knew the 
place as well as himself—that some 
one raust be an informer. He saw his 
full danger, and pushed on more 
quickly. The foul air of the cavern 
soon became overpowering, and he 
was obliged to put his hand to his 
nostrils to prevent its inhalation. 
He began to feel suffocated, but yet 
he pressed onwards. On turning ab- 
ruptly round a sharp angle in one 
of the passages, he rushed back- 
ward horrified. There, in all their 
hideousness, lay a pile of human 
skeletons. He had never penetrated 
to such a distance before. Hang- 
ing upon the slimy walls on each 
side were weapons of antique pat- 
tern and suits of armour. The 
smell became intolerable ; but on 
he went past the mass of bones 
and skulls. On turning into an- 
other passage, a sight even more 
horrifying than the first met his 
gaze. Chained to the walls of the 
cavern were twenty other skeletons, 
apparently of females, from the por- 
tions of clothing still hanging to 
their limbs. The sounds of the 
footsteps of his pursuers became 
less audible. Their guide, it ap- 
peared, lost his way. Then voices 
in altercation reached his ear. It 
was the Revenue and the informer 











arguing about the direction of pur- 
suit. O’Rourke kept on, and pass- 
ed the sickening sight; but a yet 
more dreadful one was reserved 
for him. He came to a narrow 
doorway that opened into a more 
dismal passage than any through 
which he had passed. On going 
through it for some distance, he 
found it opened into a huge apart- 
ment ofa circular shape. This place 
was literally crammed with human 
bones, all bearing marks of having 
belonged to murdered persons. It 
had the appearance of a charnel- 
house of the most ghastly descrip- 
tion. What dreadful butchery must 
it not have been to occasion such 
a horrible collection ! Murder must 
have been carried on at some pe- 
riod to a frightful extent. 

He left this fearful abode of 
death and entered through another 
narrow doorway which led him to 
a winding staircase hewn in the 
solid rock. Down this he descend- 
ed, and found himself, upon arriv- 
ing at the bottom, in another apart- 
ment, more elegant in appearance 
than the others. From this again 
there was a staircase ascending to 
another apartment. This he found 
to be a chapel, the altar of which 
was broken, and the statues in a 
state of crumbling decay. Thence 
he passed by some steps through a 
doorway, and entered a long gal- 
lery, on each side of which were 
Statues and pictures almost de- 
stroyed by damp and age. 

It would be impossible to de- 
scribe his feelings in passing through 
all these horrifying scenes. What 
was to strike his amazed vision 
next? To where was he going? 
or should he ever escape from the 
fearful place, that seemed to have 
no end? He examined the statues 
—all representing Irish chiefs and 
knights. There was one picture 
that attracted his attention in par- 
ticular. It was that of a woman 
in the full bloom of youth and 
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beauty, attired in the costume of 


the twelfth century. Her coun- 
tenance wore a smile of bewitch- 
ing sweetness. She seemed to have 
possessed exalted rank, from the 
mass of diamonds and precious 
sapphires with which she was adorn- 
ed. He turned to another full- 
length portrait. It was that of 
a monk or pilgrim. A hood partly 
enclosed the head, and a large 
cross, suspended from diamond 
beads round his neck, hung on 
his breast. He felt a strange cu- 
riosity to examine the features far- 
ther, and held the lamp closer 
to the countenance. It instantly 
dropped from his hand ; he gave a 
loud shriek; and the picture, with 
a crash, fell upon the floor of the 
gallery, with the face downwards. 
O’Rourke saw in the pilgrim’s fea- 
tures the exact likeness of his own. 
It was the portrait of his ancestor, 
the Prince of Brefny. For several 
minutes he was unable to speak 
from the effect of surprise and awe 
produced by the sudden discovery 
of the portrait of his unfortunate 
ancestor. The conviction that it 
was he was fixed firmly on his 
mind ; for when he lifted the pro- 
strate frame from the floor and 
again scrutinised the countenance, 
in every lineament, in every feature 
the resemblance to himself was 
complete. The noble and lofty 
brow, partly hidden by the pil- 
grim’s cowl, alone betokened roy- 
alty. He began to reflect. Where 
was he? Into what strange place 
had he been led, as it were by 
Fate? 

He spent hours in the gallery, 
his soul absorbed in dreamy con- 
templation of the objects that it 
contained. Everything strengthen- 
ed the conviction that he was in 
some part of Brefny Castle, un- 
known to any person in existence. 
Hours passed away, and yet he 
roamed over the gallery and its 
passages, drinking in the draughts 
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of imagery it afforded him. At last 
he began to reflect on his situa- 
tion. ‘The oil in his lamp was al- 
most exhausted, and the light gave 
signs of extinction. He searched 
for an opening, but none could be 
discovered. Apprehension began 
to seize him. It would take hours 
to retrace his way back to the 
Devil’s Punch-bowl, and his lamp 
would not last even one. And the 
idea of reéncountering the horrible 
sights he had already witnessed 
made his blood curdle and his hair 
stand on end. Evea should he 
try to return, the chances would be 
that he would iose himself in the 
labyrinth and be entombed for 
ever, sharing the fate of the hun- 
dreds of beings whose bones strew- 
ed the vaults. 

He searched again and again for 
some traces of an opening, but ir 
vain. The flame of his lamp waxed 
weaker and weaker, and visions of 
a fearful death flitted before his 
imagination. He resolved to try 
his last and only chance—to rush 
back the way he had come. Past 
the charnel-houses, he might be 
able to grope his way the remain- 
der of the distance. Filled with 
this idea he left the gallery and 
descended into the chapel, whence 
he ascended the stone staircase 
that led to the centre apartment 
next the vaults. He arrived at the 
top, and—O, horror of horrors, 
the massive iron door was closed ! 
He had forgotten to secure it from 
closing when he entered, and the 
fastening was on the outside. His 
brain began to reel, and a crowd 
of fearful ideas arose i. his mind. 
Merciful Heaven! what a death! 
How fearful to be left to die in star- 
vation and darkness in a living 
tomb! 

He returned to the chapel, and 
kneeling before the dilapidated mar- 
ble altar, he prayed to the Almigh-y 
ior strength and deliverance. After 
some minutes of meditation, which 
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partly restored calm to his mind, 
he arose and looked about him. 
Above the altar, discoloured with 
age, was a large figure of the Sa- 
viour. On its right stood a figure 
of the Madonna His mother, and 
on its left was a figure of St. Joseph. 
He touched them, and found they 
were of solid gold. Upon the 
altar were a golden chalice and 
vases of porcelain far gone in de- 
cay, but all ornamented with the 
riches’ figuring that art could pro- 
duce. Paintings of the crucifixion 
hung on the walls, and numerous 
figures of the saints, some on marble 
pedestals, were standing in niches 
in the wall around. 

In descending from the altar, his 
foot accidentally slipped off a bro- 
ken step, and he fell forward on his 
face. He felt his arm strike against 
a ring that lay concealed by a pillar. 
He examined it with his lamp, and 
found that it was attached to a nar- 
row slab of marble in the base of 
the altar. He seized it, and giving 
it a pull, he found it give with him. 
He put his full strength to it, and 
the slab came completely out of its 
place. It disclosed an opening in- 
to a small narrow staircase, down 
which he crept. Atthe bottom he 
beheld another doorway that open- 
ed with a small spring. It opened 
easily, and he found himself, to his 
infinite surprise, in a large hall rich- 
ly decorated, but all its contents in 
mouldering decay. At one end was 
a throne of massive gold, and the 
tapestry of crimson and gold that 
mounted it was hanging in rags up- 
on it. In this hall were also many 
pictures and statues of courtiers. 
Close to the throne he discovered 
a huge picture of two persons, 
who were attired in royal robes, 
and both were crowned. It was 
the same picture that he saw in the 
gallery—his ancestor and his false 
queen. The hall contained cabinets 
full of objects of immense value. 
His eyes were dazzled with the fad- 
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ed grandeur that surrounded him— 
he was bewildered. He searched 
the cabinets, and in one found a 
small casket, which he opened with 
a key that he also found in its 
lock. A cry of surprise burst from 
his lips as he drew forth parchment 
documents, upon which were in- 
scribed in Irish and Latin the 
treaties of Connaught, the title- 
deeds of the lands of Brefny, and 
amongst them several other docu- 
ments of value. Knowing both 
Irish and Latin well, he perused the 
contents of the papers. But, alas! 
of what use were they to him, ex- 
cept as relics of his ancient and il- 
lustrious house? Should the govern- 
ment ever learn of his possessing 
these relics, they would be wrested 
from him, and he would be punish- 
ed for detaining them. Should the 
owner of the estate upon which the 
castle stood know of the discovery 
of the hidden vaults and chambers 
of the castle, the treasure and relics 
they contained would be seized by 
him, and he, the rightful owner, be 
deprived of all. In the same ca- 
binet he also found other caskets, 
containing the jewelry of the kings 
and queens, also two crowns stud- 
ded with diamonds of immense 
value. The papers and caskets he 
put in the capacious pockets of his 
frieze coat, and tied the crowns in 
a handkerchief. But when all these 
were secured, he reflected that as 
yet he had discovered no outlet,and 
again he thought of a fearful death. 
At one end of the hall hung some 
tapestry, which he found upon re- 
moving concealed an oak door. It 
opened easily, and disclosed an- 
other staircase, which he ascended. 
This brought him to a narrow land- 
ing, the walls of which were damp. 
Before he had time to examine the 
passage, his lamp was suddenly ex- 
tinguished, and he found himself in 
total darkness. 
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KATHLEEN, upon the disappear- 
ance of her strange and unknown 
visitor, remained standing in surprise 
and bewilderment. She wondered 
who that visitor could have been, 
whence she came, and what was 
her motive in seeking her. What 
was the meaning of her strange 
warning ? Who was the serpent to 
whom she alluded? ‘Beware of the 
snake with the fangs of smiles and 
gold.” What could she mean by 
such mysterious words? ‘My doom 
might also be yours.’ 

‘Her warning brings a chill to 
my heart. Her unearthly voice rings 
in my ears like a death-bell. Can 
she be right in her mind? Is she 
some poor creature insane who has 
escaped from her keeper? But how 
could she know me? Yes, she 
perhaps is mad. Poor creature,God 
help her! Yet I can’t help think- 
ing of her words. Well— 

‘Good-morning, Miss Reily. It 
is charming to find our delightful 
Arcadia not deserted byits loveliest 
shepherdess. Your presence im- 
parts additional enchantment to 
these Elysian groves. What, and 
milking too! Like a true Spartan 
goddess you add industry to loveli- 
ness, and I swear by your bright 
blue eyes that the partnership but 
heightens your charms. Permit me 
to drink ofthe refreshing liquid, that 
must be the more refreshing for 
passing through those lovely fingers. 
O, how charming !—like nectar 
drawn from the fountains of the 
gods, or even from the lips of the 
goddesses.’ 

And the new-comer, Harry Sey- 
mour, looked archly at Kathleen, 
He took a draught of the warm 
new milk from the pail at her feet, 
and chatted away with a seemingly 
light air, but with all the subtle 
flattery thatart and libertinism could 
devise. He came upon her unper- 
ceived from the wood close beside 
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her, and carrying in his hand a 
fowling-piece. She felt the blood 
mount to her very tem) sles, a). d sf 
fuse her neck and countem® ‘ce. Sle 
was thrown into com, lete -onfusion 
at his appearance. She was also 
vexed that he should throw himself 
so often in her path, which might 
afford a theme for the tongue of 
scandal. 

Ejaculating some confused ex- 
pressions of civility, she placed 
her pail upon her head, and with 
a friendly salute, saying, ‘ Good- 
morning, Mr. Seymour,’ turned to 
depart. 

‘Not so, fair shepherdess,’ said 
Seymour, and he stepped into the 
path before her. ‘The spell which 
your loveliness has imparted to this 
lovely scene must not so soon be 
broken. Kathleen, I have taken 
this opportunity to reveal a secret 
to you that has long dwelt upon 
my mind—that has occasioned me 
much anxiety and trouble. Nay, 
nay, I pray you stay and hear me! 
I have long yearned to pour into 
your ear the stream of love that 
has for months—since I first saw 
you—been surging in my heart. 
O, pray, don’t turn away! Yes, 
yes, Kathleen, I love you, adore 
you! My veins fire with a burn- 
ing passion for you! a passion that 
will consume my very soul if you 
do not look with compassion on 
me! O, yes, yes, “Lily of Drum- 
laise”—Kathleen, O, hear me, hear 
me! Nay, despise me not! Now 
I kneel in supplication at your feet! 
O, speak to me words of comfort ! 
Kathleen, be mine!  Loveliest 
of women, I love you to adoration 
—to distraction! I shall not rise 
till you breathe to me words of 
sympathy and comfort. O, speak 
to me !—angelic creature, speak !’ 

His voice as he ceased became 
hoarse with passion. ‘There was 
an air of wildness in his manner 
that sent terror to her heart. He 
spoke so quickly that she had not 
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time to check him, and his disclo- 
sures struck her dumb with surprise. 
She soon recovered, however, and 
with a dignified calmness and an 
air of stern resolve, answered, 

‘Mr. Seymour, I must go. I 
cannot listen to you; such words 
to me can have but one meaning. 
As a farmer’s daughter I know my 
position ; as the son of a nobleman 
I trust you will know yours. Pray 
allow me to pass.’ 

‘No, Kathleen, I must entreat 
you to hear me. You will have 
pity on one who loves you as a 
heart can only love? Consent to 
be mine, and wealth and splendour 
shall be yours.’ 

‘Mr. Seymour, I beg you to let 
me depart ; your conduct pains me.’ 

‘Yes, Kathleen ; but not till you 
promise to be mine. I swear that 
I will keep you in magnificence, 
and you shall move in the gayest 
glitter of the world.’ 

‘Your grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, sir, have no charm for me. 
As I live I wish to die—an honest 
woman in our homely valley. I 
again beg you to let me pass.’ 

‘But you shall hear me, Miss 
O’Reily. Nay, do not frown so; 
you must and shall be mine. I 
have sworn it.’ And he approached 
to seize her hand. 

Kathleen stepped back a pace 
or two, and drawing herself up to 
her full height, confronted him. 

‘Sir” she exclaimed with lofty 
dignity, ‘attempt or dare to touch 
me, and you will find me prepared 
to resent your insult in properterms. 
I am no frightened girl; no man 
ever insulted my father’s daughter 
with impunity. Touch me, and 
were you ten times of higher rank 
the insult would be avenged. Leave 
me, sir!’ 

Harry Seymour stood back dis- 
mayed. The stern resvlute dis- 
dain and dignified bearing of his 
intended victim awed him, But 
when he found her virtue proof 
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against his flattery and promises 
of wealth and grandeur, he resolved 
upon another course. He resolved 
to attack in a more cowardly man- 
ner. 

‘ Miss O’Reily,’ he said, and his 
face was livid with anger, ‘is this 
your decision? Is this your answer 
to me for honouring you with my 
notice—an honour that many wo- 
men would joyfully accept ?’ 

‘What you call an honour, sir,’ 
she replied with scorn, ‘to me has 
a negative meaning. It is my de- 
cision, my answer.’ 

‘Then hear mine. Know you, 
Miss O’Reily, that last night my 
father, Lord Seymour, died. I, 
as his heir, am now sole master of 
these lands. I am now “Ae Lord 
Seymour. Know you, too, that 
your father’s lease has expired, and 
has not been renewed. Know you, 
also, that since the year of the 
famine, his arrears of rent have 
amounted to a thousand pounds, 
besides his bill to my father, long 
since due, for five hundred. I now 
warn you, that if you do not accept 
the offer I make you, I swear that 
ere a month your father’s house 
and land shall be taken from him, 
he himself shall be in prison, and 
you and the remainder of his family 
shall be sent adrift; nor shall a 
house on my estate give you shel- 
ter. It is in your power to avert 
all this ; choose which course you 
please.’ 

His face while he spoke wore an 
expression of demoniac villany. 

Had a thunderbolt descended 
upon her head, Kathleen could not 
be more convulsed with alarm than 
she felt on hearing the callous, 
heartless words of Seymour. But 
in a moment she recovered her 
surprise ; and with eyes kindled 
with scornful indignation, replied, 

‘Viper, leave my path! Words 
cannot express the utter contempt, 
the unspeakable disdain that you 
have awakened in me. Mean de- 
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spicable creature that you are—for 
man is too noble a term for so base 
a wretch—I defy you! Patrick 
O’Reily would be unworthy of his 
name to hold his land at the ex- 
pense of his honour. And I, his 
daughter, would rather beg from 
door to door in frost and snow, or 
throw myself from the rock of 
Dooney, than accept your vile 
terms! Begone! Insult me farther, 
and you'll find those who will chas- 
tise you !’ 

Seymour stood foaming with rage. 
His evil passions began to boil 
within him. A diabolical thought 
seized him. He looked round cau- 
tiously. Not a living person was 
to be seen ; not a sound disturbed 
the quiet of the place, save the 
singing of the birds. His eyes kin- 
dled with passion, and he rushed 
upon the defenceless maiden, whom 
he expected from her delicacy of 
frame would be soon overpowered. 
He seized her, and attempted to 
carry her into the wood. She 
struggled violently, and screamed 
for assistance at the top of her 
voice, but no succour seemed near. 

Presently there was a rustling in 
the brushwood beside her, and in 
another moment the same strange 
woman whom she had only seen a 
short time before suddenly con- 
fronted them. As soon as Seymour 
saw her, he quickly relinquished 
his grasp of his victim, and stagger- 
ing backwards, an ashy pallor over- 
spread his before-flushed counte- 
nance. Ina moment Kathleen, 
weak and exhausted, recollected 
the warning of the stranger, and its 
meaning flashed upon her mind. 
Before, the female had her head 
partly concealed by her hood ; but 
now with a sweeping gesture she 
dashed it back upon her shoulders, 
and a wild enthusiasm lighted up 
her ghastly but yet beautiful coun- 
tenance, as she approached to where 
Seymour was standing. Gazing on 
him with eyes gleaming with the 
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savage brightness of a tigress about 
to protect her young, she said, and 
the words hissed from between her 
teeth, 

‘Harry Seymour! There was a 
painful pause, during which he 
cowered before her like one about 
to undergo some dreadful sentence. 
She resumed in yet more solemn 
accents: ‘Is not the measure of 
your lust yet filled? does it not 
overflow? Man, without heart or 
feeling, is there no limit to your 
villany? Is remorse unknown to 
you? How many more voices, cry- 
ing to heaven, does it require to 
draw down just and eternal venge- 
ance on your head? How many 
fathers’ and mothers’ curses are 
required to accomplish your dam- 
nation? Does it require an ocean 
of victims’ tears to drown your 
soul in their scalding brine? O, 
man, man—no, no! devil, devil, 
look upon me—look into my face, 
that before you saw me was lovely 
and innocent—look! What is it 
now? Hideous bones covered with 
colourless skin! Look into my 
eyes, that once you called luminous 
stars—they now appear as dull as 
the muddy waters of Lough Iyay! 
Look upon my frame, that once was 
beloved for beauty of symmetry— 
it is like the skeleton frem the 
tomb! Look, look, look, man, 
villain, demon !—look upon my 
good name—where is it, where is 
it? Nowhere! Gone, gone, and 
eternal shame to me and mine has 
taken its place! Where is my 
child? Laid in the graveyard of 
Friarstown ; and I dug the grave 
myself, and placed the green sods 
and mould upon its little limbs ! 
Shame drove me from my father’s 
warm roof, and I wandered in the 
woods and mountains amidst frost 
and snow. But there is a God 
above, whose vengeance will find 
you out. Here, here on my knees 





—on my bare knees, on my bare 
bones, 1 curse you—I curse you and 
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yours! May black misfortune be- 
fall your breed for ever, man, mon- 
ster, devil! I curse you, O, O, O, 
OY And the wretched creature, 
in all the wildness of maniacal de- 
spair, threw herself on her bare 
knees, raised her clasped hands 
to the skies, and with upturned 
eyes poured forth maledictions on 
her seducer. She gave a wild hys- 
ierical scream, and fell forward on 
the greensward lifeless, the blood 
gushing from her mouth and _ nos- 
trils. Seymour rushed into th 
wood, and left Kathleen alone with 
his ruined victim. 

Two men came along, who, 
seeing the prostrate women, ap- 
proached, and at Kathleen’s re 
quest they carried her home to her 
father’s house. 

A few words will suffice to 1 ‘late 
the history of the mysterious crea- 
ture who met with such a strange 
end. 

Twelve years previously, Harry 
Seymour was a youth of eighteen, 
and had left Oxford University to 
reside in his father’s castle at Hazle- 
dell, having completed his educa- 
tion. But it was very little he learn- 
ed, except the worst of vices. He 
spent most of the time that ought to 
have been devoted to study among 
gamblers, voués, and the demi-monde 
of London. His father had to pay 
heavy sums to liquidate debts con- 
tracted by his scapegrace son in 
his profligate life. 

Not far from the doma:n of Hazle- 
dell, upon Lord Seymour's estate, 
there lived a rich farmer named 
O’Neil. He had one child, a girl 
named Mary, in her seventeenth 
year. She was so very beautiful 
that the country people used to 
stand and look after her as she 
passed by them, being awed by the 
majestic loveliness of her face and 
figure. Young Seymour saw her, 
and laid every plan he could devise 
to win her heart, in which he suc- 
ceeded but too well. He could 
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not, however, prevail on her to be- 
some his mistress; and to satisfy 
her scruples he procured an old 
reproba*2 parson named Scott, who, 
for his drunkenness and immorali- 
ty, had long been deprived of his 
oruers, to ,0 through the farce of a 
marriage ceremony in secret. He 
swore an o: th upon the Scriptures 
that as soon as he reached his raa- 
jority he would introduce her to 
the world as his lawful w.e. Dut 
soon she learned the truth. A child 
was born, and, to save her honour 
and prevent shame to her parents 
and relatives, she revealed the se- 
cret. Her father, when he found 
Scymour had denied the marriage, 
took legal proceedings ; but it was 
of no use. The ceremony was pro- 
nounced null and void by the 
judges. Mary was seized with brain- 
fever, ‘rc.n which she only recover- 
ed with partial reason. The heart- 
less scoundrel entirely deserted her, 
and sought out other victims, while 
she spent the remainder of her days 
in wandering listlessly about the 
groves of Hazledell. Her fate was 
deplored by every one who knew 
her, and kindness and sympathy 
were shown her; but kindness and 
sympathy were lost on her, for she 
became insensible to every emo- 
tion but hatred, and a wish ior re- 
venge on her betrayer. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN an apartment elegantly fur- 
nished in a house in Drumahair 
sat two persons. One was a young 
lady of exceeding beauty, the other 
was an aged gentleman. These two 
were father and daughter, and they 
were engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. 

‘ And, papa, are there no means 
of remedying this Creadful calamity 
that has befallen this highly re- 
spectable family? O’Reily has been 


our respected neighbour for many 
years—even before I can remem- 
ber—and how shocking that in his 
old age he should be now an in 
mate of a gaol, while his family 
are turned upon the world beg- 
gars!’ 

‘Really, Florence,’ answered her 
father, ‘I am very sorry for poor 
O’Reily and his family. It is 
scandalous that they should be s 
ireated. Lord Seymour has been 
very severe on them to deprive 
them ofthe farm. His debt amounts, 
I hear, to 1500/7.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied his daughter; ‘and 
not only is Lord Seymour severe, 
but, if all is true—and I for one 
believe it—he is a heartless scoun- 
drel.’ 

‘How so?’ he returned. ‘I can- 
not see any reason why his lordship 
should suffer censure for insisting 
oa his rights. He certainly might 
not have gone to such extremes ; 
but he is entitled to his rents.’ 

‘Yes, papa; and O’Reily would 
have paid them as the times got 
better. But there were other causes 
than his rent.’ 

‘What are those causes?’ in- 
quired her father. 

‘You know Kathleen, O’Reily’s 
handsome daughter?’ asked Flor- 
ence. 

*O, yes, poor thing. 
she whom the people call 
* Lily of Drumlaise” ? 

‘The same, papa.’ 

‘And what of her ? 

‘Ii is said that his lordship 
made dishonourable proposals to 
her, which she rejecting, he threat- 
ened to evict her father and ruin 
the family, and also to put the old 
man in prison for arrears of rent. 
Too truly he kept his word.’ 

‘Gracious heavens! can this be 
true ?’ said her father. 

‘It is believed everywhere ; and 
from his lordship’s antecedents, 
there is no room for doubt. I 
fully believe it. Poor girl, how I 
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feel for her! and a tear started into 
the young lady’s eye. 

‘It is true that Lord Seymour 
has had some unfortunate amours,’ 
said her father, ‘but I hardly 
thought him capable of such vil- 
lany as that you now tell me of; 
it is revolting.’ 

‘ Dear papa, can we do nothing 
to help the family?’ asked the 
generous-hearted young lady. 

‘I would gladly give some help 
to them,’ returned her father, ‘ but 
I fear pride would stand in the 
way. The O’Reilys are naturally 
proud, and regard assistance as an 
offence. But I have just thought 
of a way to succour them without 
wounding their susc*ptibilities.’ 

*O, papa, how I thank you! You 
are a dear, good, kind papa, and 
your Florry will always love you,’ 
and her eyes sparkled with enthu- 
siasm. 

‘What I propose is to lend one 
of my houses, which is just now 
unoccupied, to Mrs. O’Reily, and to 
let you ask Kathleen to help you 
with your needlework, for which 
you can pay her a sum that you 
may deem sufficient tor their pre- 
sent wants; you can call on me 
for any money you require. Now, 
that i$ settled. I must attend a 
bench at once for the trial of 
smugglers captured in the Devil’s 
Punch-bowl Valley. Good-morn- 
ing, Florry.’ 

The gentleman, whose name was 
Fitzgerald, kissed his daughter, and 
leaving the drawing-room, repaired 
to the court-house. He was a local 
magistrate of that district, and for 
his benevolence and impartiality in 
the administration of his magisterial 
functions was beloved by all about 
him. He was a widower, and had 
only one child, Florence, upon 
whom he lavished all the fondness 
of a parent. 

* * * * 

The smugglers, four in number, 

when they found themselves sur- 
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rounded by such a large party of 
excise-officers, attempted to effect 
their escape into the wood. They, 
as we have already seen, gave the 
alarm to their Captain ; but he, not 
leaving the cavern until the officers 
had entered it, was left behind. 
gut to escape they soon found 
was no easy matter. Prepared for 
such a contingency, the passes from 
the valley were well guarded. In 
attempting to gain the wood, they 
but rushed into the arms of their 
captors, and all were secured. The 
beggarman led the way; and, by 
his directions, they obtained pos- 
session of all the contraband goods 
concealed in the secret passages. 
They pursued O’Rourke for a con- 
siderable distance, until the foul 
air of the passages became too 
much for them ; and they retraced 
their footsteps, but left two of their 
umber to watch the entrance to 
the cavern. The remainder, with 
the prisoners, went on to Druma- 
hair, where they locked them up 
to await their trial. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WueEwn O'Rourke found his lamp 
extinguished and himself involved 
in darkness, the state of his mind 
may be well imagined. He gave up 
all thoughts of ever again returning 
to the outer world. He gropéd 
about the landing in every direction, 
but could discover no means of re- 
lease. Again his thoughts went 
back to Kathleen ; and the agony 
of his mind bec-me increased. He 
still believed her false to him. And 
now that all hope of ever seeing 
her again took possession of his 
mind, he felt that she would be- 
come a prey to the machinations 
of Seymour. Revenge upon his 
rival—that had become the cherish- 
ed idea of his mind, and helped to 
assuage the misery his misfortune 
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occasioned him—would, he feared, 
be nowfrustrated. Little he thought 
how he wronged her, and little he 
thought that the heavy hand of mis- 
fortune would fall upon her as well 
as him. In his agony of mind he 
threw himself against the wall of 
the landing. What was that? He 
felt something—a moving of the 
wall beneath his shoulder. He ap- 
plied all the pressure of his body 
to the place, and a stone of large 
dimensions shifted backwards. O, 
joy! A current of cold air struck 
against his face. He squeezed 
himself out, and found that he was 
inside an old square tower, with 
the sky and stars above him. The 
joy at his release from what he 
thought a dreadful death was un- 
bounded. He returned the stone 
whence he took it. He secured the 
crowns andcasket; and determining 
to return soon with assistance to 
remove into a place of safety the 
immense treasures he had disco- 
vered in the subterranean cham- 
bers, he commenced to climb his 
way out of the tower. He gain- 
ed the top, and easily descended 
into another part of the ruins. He 
was about to leave the place, when 
he fancied he heard a voice close 
to where he was standing. Upon 
listening attentively he found his 
fancy confirmed ; for the voices of 
men in eager conversation were 
audible from an adjacent part of 
the ruins. He crept softly and 
noiselessly towards an archway, 
whence thevoices came. Yes; there 
stood three men between him and 
the starlight. What could they 
want there at such an hour? Were 
they robbers arranging a plunder? 
Their voices rose to a higher key, 
and he listened more attentively. 
He could only catch part of their 
words. One was a tall man muffled 
in a large cloak, and having his 
features concealed by a slouched 
hat. The others were attired in 
the ordinary garb of peasants. All 
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were strangers to him; but what 
their business was he could not 
divine. Hark! whet sound is that? 
Yes—‘Lily of Drumlaise — fifty 
pounds—grotto, Hazledell—novio- 
lence —loo': sharp—horses ready.’ 
These were the disjointed words 
that struck his ear. 

* Lily of Drumlaise ! grotto ! Ha- 
ziedell A suppressed cry of sur- 
prise arose to his lips as, in passing 
from the ruins between him and 
the clear sky, the features of his 
rival, the Honourable Harry Sey- 
mour, were revealed to his astonish- 
ed gaze. 

His first impulse was to rush for- 
ward, and there and then take that 
revenge that he had so long panted 
for. But abetterthought struck him. 
He saw that to attack Seymour in 
that place, so near the inhabited 
houses, and protected by his men, 
would be folly—madness. And the 
ruins being his lawful property, no 
one could dispute his right to occu- 
py them at any hour he pleased. 
On the contrary, it is he who would 
have to account for being there. 
Then he had possession of the 
crowns and jewelry, besides valu- 
aLle state papers, and he would 
without doubt, should he be cap- 
tured, be deprived of them. No; 
he resolved to wait, and watch Sey- 
mour closely. Then, again, the 
words he had heard regarding Kath- 
leen flashed upon his mind. He 
reflected, and attempted to connect 
them with something prejudicial to 
her. Wild jealousy again filled his 
breast. But what did the fifty 
pounds, the grotto, and the horses 
which were mentioned, allude to? 
He raised his hand to his brow, 
and wiped away the cold clammy 
perspiration that rested there in 
small drops. He started: an idea 
struck him. Kathleen’s innocence 
flashed like lightning on his’ mind. 
She was in danger; the villain 
Seymour was arranging to carry 
her away by force, to some place 
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where he intended to effect her 
ruin. 

‘Kathleen, beloved Kathleen, I 
have wronged you! O, what a 
scoundrel I am for doubting you 
for a single momnent—you, so no- 
ble, so pure! How shall I ever 
see you, and regain those affections 
that once were mine? But I shall 
baffle the scoundrel that tries to 
work you «vil, and his schemes.’ 

The gray dawn began to over- 
spread the eastern sky, the cuckoo’s 
voice arose from the surrounding 
groves, and already the moon’s 
light was dimmed. O'Rourke, 
with a mind filled with conflicting 
thoughts, emerged from the ruins 
into the fields. He turned once to 
gaze upon the old towers of his 
ancestors. ‘Beautiful even in death’ 
they looked, their ivy-mantled bat- 
tlements loomiag in the hazy mist 
of morning. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TEN years had passed since the 
events recorded in the preceding 
chapters. 

It was evening, and everything 
in Nature wore the same beautiful 
aspect as at the opening of our 
story. ‘The song-birds warbled as 
usual, and the sun shone as brightly 
as ever. But what a change in the 
lives of those who have figured in 
this tale ! 

At a grave in the Abbey of 
Friarstown knelt a woman in 
prayer. Her cheeks were care- 
worn and haggard, and her eyec 
lustreless. She was attired in 
mourning, and had the appearance 
of having just come from one of 
the tombs around her. No sound 
escaped her lips—they were mo- 
tionless as death. From among 
the graves beside her emerged an- 
other person—an old man. He 
approached the still form of the 
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woman, and laid his hand upon 
her shoulder; but there was no 
movement. She was too deeply 
absorbed in meditation. He pro- 
nounced her name: ‘ Kathleen— 
Kathleen acushla, spake to me! 
Come home, Kathleen; you must 
be weary an’ hungry.’ She turned, 
and a cold meaningless smile over 
spread her features. It was Kath- 
leen O’Reily, the Lily of Drum- 
laise once, but lily no longer. No 
longer was she the bright and 
beautiful girl beloved by the peo- 
ple. The lily of the valley had 
long since withered; the bloom 
and freshness had fled. The old 
man with white hair was her fa- 
ther. 

We shall in a few words tell the 
remainder of this sad story, and 
for ever draw a veil over the dis- 
tressing scenes it records. 

Cornelius O’ Rourke was arrested 
for smuggling the day after he 
escaped from the vaults of Brefny ; 
he had, however, previously hid- 
den the treasures he possessed. 
He took his trial at Carrick-on- 
Shannon assizes, was found guilty 
of robbing the Queen’s revenue, 
and sentenced to five years’ trans- 
portation. The other smugglers 
got off witn two years’ imprison- 
ment, as they were subordinates, 
and acted under his orders. Kath- 
leen went to see him before he was 
sent off to Van Diemen’s Land ; 
and the grief of the poor girl at his 
misfortune and their parting was 
heart-rending. He told her where 
the crowns and jewelry were hid- 
den, and told her to sell them and 
purchase her father’s liberty. But 
he kept it a profound secret as to 
the place where he found them. 
He resolved never to unfold the 
mystery of the secret vaults of 
Brefny. Mr. Fitzgerald sold the 


crowns, &c. for Kathleen, and re- 
ceived a large sum of money for 
them from a London _ jeweller. 
He paid Lord Seymour the money 
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that her father owed him, and 
procured his release. They pur- 
chased another large farm of five 
hundred acres in the manor of 
New Town, Lord Seymour tried 
to carry out his vile plan of bear- 
ing off Kathleen to the lonely 
grotto in Hazledell forest, but was 
frustrated by a few trusty men set 
to watch her by O’Rourke, who 
told them what he had heard in the 
ruins Mr. Fitzgerald wrote to his 
lordship, and informed him that, 
as a magistrate, if he attempted 
violence, or ceased not to annoy 
the young woman, he would take 
legal steps to prevent him and 
punish him. His lordship, finding 
himself baffled thus, and that he 
had become unpopular in the coun- 
try, because of his tyranny and 
grinding of the tenantry, feared 
their vengeance, and went abroad 
to travel again, leaving his estate 
in charge of his agent. 

Con O’Rourke made his escape 
from Australia in an American ves- 
sel, and landed in San Francisco, 
whence he wrote to Kathleen, re- 
questing her, if she loved him as 
before, to go out to him there, 
where they might live happily to- 
gether. His mother, his only parent, 
had died, and he resolved never 
again to set his foot in his native 
land. Kathleen joyfully accepted 
his offer, and with her parents’ con- 
sent left for America, where she 
arrived safely, and became the wife 
of her old lover. Con, after find- 
ing several large nuggets at the 
gold-diggings, left with his wife for 
the north and settled in New York, 
where they had many friends. Six 
months after their marriage, they 
went to the Falls of Niagara on an 
excursion. They put up at an hotel 
close to the Falls, and resolved to 
spend a few days in viewing that 
grand wonder of Nature. 

One evening Con went out shoot- 
ing in the forest, and left his wife 
at the hotel until his return. A 
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person shortly afterwards brought 
her a message from her husband, re- 
questing her to join him higher up 
the cataracts. The day was beauti- 
fully fine, and she at once pro- 
ceeded to go to him, the messenger 
acting as her guide. When about 
a mile up the Falls, they entered a 
dark grove, and all at once she 
suddenly found herself seized, and 
a heavy cloak thrown over her 
head, which deprived her of the 
power of utterance. The thunder 
of the Falls dinned in her ears, and 
she felt herself being borne along 
the river’s bank. All at once she 
heard guns fired rapidly, and felt 
herself released. She heard a wild 
scream as of a person being shot. 
She freed her head from the cloak 
that was wound about it, and O, 
horror! at a distance from where 
she stood her guide lay a bleeding 
corpse. On the brink of a preci- 
pice overhanging the Falls were 
two men struggling in a death- 
grasp. One was her husband, and 
the other was—yes—gracious Hea- 
ven! Lord Harry Seymour! They 
were engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle on the very brink of de- 
struction. She rushed towards 
them, making the air resound with 
her screams. She was too late; 
with a wild superhuman effort 
O'Rourke shook off his enemy, and 
cast him into the yawning abyss. 
In another moment he was mangled 
upon the rocks, and the seething 
rapids bore him onwards in their 
whirling embrace. She rushed up 
to her husband, who gave her a 
loving smile and sank fainting at 
her feet. 

Lord Seymour was at the Falls, 
and happened to be in the same 
hotel as Con and his wife, and, un- 
perceived by them, resolved once 
more to accomplish his designs 
upon her. He bribed a ruffian in the 
locality to assist him, and accord- 
ingly took the opportunity of carry- 
ing out his plans when her husband 
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went on a sporting excursion. He 
gave instructions to his tool to lead 
her into a lonely part of the forest, 
close to the Falls, which he named, 
where the thunder of the cataracts 
would drown her cries. As he was 
about to seize her, her husband 
came upon the scene, and we have 
seen the result. 

O’Rourke was badly wounded by 
a pistol-shot from Lord Seymour. 
Kathleen bound her handkerchief 
round the wound, and when he 
recovered they went back to the 
hotel, where the story caused a 
great sensation, and the matter 
coming to the knowledge of the 
Government, O’Rourke was greatly 
applauded for his bravery. The 
American papers were filled wit’: 
the affair, the particulars of which 
were soon copied into the English 
and Irish journals. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain sent a free 
pardon to O’Rourke through the 
ambassador at Washington ; but, 
pvor fellow, he never recovered 
from nis wounds. He returned to 
‘reland with Kathleen, but died 
a few days after he arrived home, 
and was buried in Friarstown. 











The Last of the O' Rourkes. 


Kathleen lapsed into melancholy, 
and scarcely: ever spoke again. 
Every day she visited her beloved 
husband's grave, and placed flowers 
upon his toinb. She followed him 
a few years after. 

The mystery of Brefny is yet un- 
solved; O’Rourke never revealed 
it. People believe that there are 
subterranean passages and vaults, 
and that there is immense treasure 
concealed in them; but all their 
searching is vain. The secret of 
the bones and skeletons was also 
never discovered: probably the 
cavern was the abode at some time 
of a gang of robbers, who carried 
their victims there, and, after plun- 
dering them, chained them in the 
vaults and left them to die, to pre- 
vent detection. 

Hazledell Hall became possessed 
by a remote relation of the Sey- 
mours, who was next heir. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the worthy magistrate 
who had done so much for Kathleen 
and her family, is yet living, and 
his daughter Florence is married 
to a neighbouring gentleman. 

Thus ends the history of the 
Last of the O’Rourkes. 











SUGGESTIVE RENDERINGS OF THE ILIAD INTO 
ENGLISH BALLAD-METRE., 


ILIAD I, 
HE INVOCATION, 


THE wrath of dread Achilles, 
To Greece the fruitful spring 
Of miseries unnumbered, 
Come, tuneful goddess, sing : 
Sing how her best anc bravest 
Lay dead upon the plains: 
Sing how their souls were prison. 
In Hades’ dark domains. 


Agamemnon and Achilles 
The deadly feud begaz ; 

But heaven’s will was working 
In the destinies of man. 

For Phoebus urged them onwards, 
Latona’s Zeus-born son : 

Sing how, in mortal actions, 
Heaven’s mighty work was done. 


’Gainst kingly Agamemnon 
Did Phoebus cherish wrath ; 

And sent the pest through all his host 
To take its deadly path. 

For Chryses, priest of Phoebus, 
Had been by him reviled, 

What time he came, with boundless gifts, 
i‘o claim his captive child. 





He came to where the fleet lay 
At anchor on the strand, 
And. crowned with flowers, a golden waud 
bore in his aged hand. 

| And thus the great Atreidz 
{ The leaders of the host, - 

And all the Grecian chieftains, 

Did that holy man accost : 


*O valiant sons of Atreus! 
O all ye mail-clad Greeks ! 
To ransom his dear daughter 
An aged father seeks. 
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May heaven’s potent rulers 
Defend you in the fray ; 

But take my meed, and let me lead 
My daughter dear away.’ 


Then through the Achzan warriors 
One common answer ran— 
To take the priceless ransom, 
To heed the holy man. 
But kingly Agamemnon 
He viewed the gifts with scorn, 
And thus, in words o’erweening, 
That holy priest did warn : 


‘Begone, old man, nor linger 

Along the ship-girt shore ; 
Or the crownéd wand in thy aged hand 

Shall profit thee no more. 
I yield not up the maiden— 

Whilst young she pleaseth me; 
When old she'll ply the distaff 

In Argos, o’er the sea. 
Begone, nor tempt mine anger, 

If scathless thou wouldst be.’ 


He spake. The priest departed; 
And tearfully he strayed 
By the sad seashore, with its ceaseless roar, 
Whilst to his god he prayed : 
‘Lord of the silvery arrow, 
Whom fair-haired Leto bare; 
Whose haunts are Chrysé, Cilla, 
And Tenedos the fair : 


Smintheus, if on thy altars 
I ever have to thee 

Made offering meet, O, deign this prayer 
For once to grant to me: 

Wing forth thy deadliest arrow, 
And let the Greeks repay 

With death the insult they have done 
To thee and me to-day.’ 


He prayed. And Phcebus heard him, 
And from the topmost height 
Of great Olympus gat him down, 
As silent as the night. 
He went, as those in anger 
With deadliest purpose go ; 
The quiver on his shoulders, 
And in his hand the bow. 
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Hard by the ships he sat him, 
And thence his arrows sped ; 

While first, beneath those fatal shafts, 
The mules ana dogs fell dead. 

But soon the human victims 
Were subject t his ire: 

From morn to night, with sombre light, 
Burnt the dread funeral pyre. 


Nine weary days they suffered, 
And, ere the tenth was spent, 
The people to the agora, 
Called by Achilles, went. 
For Hera loved the people, 
And grieved to see them die ; 
So to the crowded agora 
Came they not tardily. 


Then, rising in the middle, 
Achilles spake, and said : 
*O son of Atreus, hie we home, 
Ere all our host lie dead. 

Far better thus than fighting 
Against such fearful odds— 

The might of earthly warriors 
And anger of the gods. 


‘Or seek we out some prophet, 

Or seer of heaven-sent dream, 

And ask why, once so friendly, 
Phcebus so angry seem. 

It may be he misliketh 
Our prayer or sacrifice ; 

To make our worship meet once more 
Seek we the seer’s advice.’ 


ILIAD II. 
THE DREAM. 


Night folded gods and heroes 
In slumber sound and deep; 

From Zeus alone there stood aloof 
Kind Nature’s gift of sleep. 

He schemed how best with honour 
Achilles he might sway, 

And how the most of the Grecian host 
He at their ships might slay. 


53 
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Thus musing, through the darkness 
Forth sent he his.behest 

To call the dream-god, and to him 
His wingéd words addressed : 

‘ Dark Dream, go speed thou quickly, 
And o’er the sleeping soul 

Of the chieftain of the Grecian host 
Exert thy dread control. 


‘Woo him with voice alluring 

To arm his wide array ; 

That he shall sack broad-streeted Troy, 
Go, lying Dream, and say. 

Tell him that we, immortals, 
Like mortals, have our strife ; 

Nor care we more for Troy, won o’er 
By Zeus’s crafty wife.’ 


He spake. ‘The dream sped noiseless 
To great Atreides’ tent, 

Where lay ’neath weight of slumber 
‘The dauntless hero bent. 

It stood above his pillow, 
That spirit armed with guile, 

And clothed itself with Nestor’s shape, 
Their aged chief, the while. 


*Sleep’st thou, of men most godlike, 
Like any common wight ? 

It ill befits the counsellor 
To sleep the livelong night. 

Up! Zeus-warned, speed I to thee ; 
Up! arm thy wide array, 

And thou shalt sack wide-streeted Troy 
On this auspicious day. 


‘ Heaven hath, like earth, its quarrels : 

And she who sways thy life 

Hath won from Troy her kindred gods— 
Hath Hera, Zeus’s wife. 

Up, then! Shake off thy slumbers ; 
Nor be my rede forgot 

When from thy sleep thou dost arise. 
Up, and forget it not ! 


* * 
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ERIC WALRAVEN’S ATTITUDE OF DISTRESS. 





